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Art. lL. AUTHENTICITY oF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By Rev. C. E. Stowe, Professor of Bib, Lit., Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


ALL manuscripts and printed editions of the Hebrew 
sacred books begin with the five usually ascribed to Moses. 
The old Hebrew name was nxn "SIN NBN (i. e. ch’mish- 


shah chumshae thorah), the five- -fifths of the law; or 
abbreviated p°D25n MBN (i. e. ch’mishshah chummashim), 
the five-fifths. Each book by itself was called tam (chum- 


mash), a fifth. 'To this the Greek appellation corresponds, 
namely rerarevxos (pentateuchos), the fivefold volume, from 
revre five and reveos an implement or volume.” 

The more common Hebrew name of the Pentateuch is 
mann (hattorah), the law; so called because the books con- 


iain the civil and ecclesiastical law of the Hebrew nation. 
The Hebrew name of the separate books was the first word 
or words in each. ‘Thus the first book was called n-ce 52 


braeshith), in the beginning, from its first word; the 
second, ninw nbs) (v’aeleh sh’moth), and these the names, 
from its first two words; and so of the rest. 

The names in our English Bible are derived from the 
Greek translation called the. Septuagint, and were chosen by 
the Greek translators or editors as significant of the subjects 
or contents of the several books. ‘Thus the first was called 
Genesis, because it gives an account of the origin or ge- 
nesis of the world ; the second was called Exopus, because 
it contains a history of the going out or exode of the Israel- 

ites from Egypt; and so of the rest. 

In investigating the subject of the authenticity of these 


v seemed Prolegomena to Scholia on the Old Testament, Vol. 1 
p. I, 2. 


ox. I. 22 
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books, I take it for granted, that my readers know and 
acknowledge the following facts : 

1. That the books, composing what is now called the 
Old Testament, originated with the Hebrew nation, and 
were a part of their literature. This fact is as obvious and 
as well ascertained, as any historical fact can be. 

2. That these books were written at successive and dis- 
tant periods of time, and were generally known, at least to 
the literary part of the nation, from their first publication. 
A simple inspection of the books, particularly in the ori- 
ginal language, will make this fact as piain in reference to 
them, as “it is in regard to any series of English writers 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the present time. 

3. That the leading historical circumstances alluded to in 
these books, such as the removal from Egypt, the establish- 
ment in Canaan, the institution of monarchy, &c. are mat- 
ters of fact. ‘This is sustained by all historical testimony ; 
and, besides, it is a necessary consequence of the admission 
of the two preceding postulates. 

One other preliminary remark is necessary to the subse- 
quent argument. 

The books of the Old Testament, particularly the first 
five, are alleged to be of higher antiquity than any other 
writings extant ; and from the nature of the case, the validity 
of this claim must be ascertained or impugned by an exami- 
nation of the books themselves, and not from contemporary 
sources ; for, by the very statement,there are none. If a 
man were to affirm that he had spent twenty years entirely 
alone on a desolate island, you would judge what credit 
might be due to his story by a careful observation of his lan- 
guage aud character, the consistency or inconsistency of 
his narrative, its agreement or disagreement with other facts 
known to you from other sources, ‘and other circumstantial 
evidence of a similar kind; and you would not require him 
to bring witnesses to testify directly to the fact asserted, that 
he had : spent twenty years there entirely alone, because they 
had been with him all the time, and had seen him. 

Some infidel writers demand evidence in regard to the 
Bible fully as inconsistent with the nature of the case as this 
would be ; and it is on such groundless assumptions that the 
chief strength of their reasoning depends. From the very 
nature of the case, the early books of the Old Testament 
must stand or fall principally by internal evidence, by evi- 
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dence drawn from the books themselves; and this, as I 
hope te show, is abundantly sufficient to place them above 
the reach of suspicion. 

The question then recurs, who was the writer of the 
first five books of the Old Testament ? 

Universal tradition ascribes them to Moses, the great 
lawgiver of the Hebrew nation. ‘This is the undivided and 
uncontradicted testimony of Jews and Christians, orthodox 
and heretics, orientals and occidentals, Persians and Arabi- 
ans, Greeks and Romans. It was first seriously called in 
question by Thomas Hobbes, of England, about A. D. 1650, 
at least three thousand years after the first publication of 
the books. 

We would observe, however, that in the second century 
after Christ, the small sect of the Nazarenes rejected these 
books, not on any critical grounds, not that they ever at- 
tempted to prove them spurious; but merely because they 
disliked some of the doctrines supposed to be contained in 
them. It was to their religious authority, rather than to 
their genuineness, that the Nazarenes objected. 

We inquire, then, is there any thing in the books them- 
selves, which contradicts, or throws suspicion over, this 
unanimous testimony of antiquity? What is the circum- 
stantial evidence in this case? 

'The whole character apd structure of the books, all the 
circumstantial evideuce, ratifies and confirms the testimony 
of antiquity, that Moses was the writer. 

1. ‘These books were evidently written by a Hebrew. 
The national language and peculiarities, and especially the 
strong national feeling everywhere manifested in these books, 
make this too obvious to be denied ; and indeed it is uni- 
versally admitted. 

2. They were evidently written by a Hebrew who was 
well acquainted with every thing relating to ancient Egypt 
and Arabia, with the climate, soil, and productions of these 
countries, with their civil history, with the customs, modes 
of dress, and domestic manners of the inhabitants; and 
who was also familiar with the religion and science of an- 
cient Egypt. Even aslight perusal of the books will satisfy 
any one who is competent to judge, that this is the fact. 

Now, with this statement compare the life of Moses as 
given in Exodus ii. iii. Moses was born in Egypt, and lived 
there forty years. He then went to Arabia, there married, 
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and lived forty years in that country. He, therefore, had 
the best possible opportunity to become acquainted with 
every thing relative to the natural and civil condition of 
those two countries. 

But how could Moses become familiar with the religion 
and science of ancient Egypt? Egyptian science was 
jealously guarded by a hereditary priesthood, and kept a 
profound secret, even from native Egyptians of the lower 
orders, much more from slaves so oppressed and despised as 
the Hebrews were. The sacerdotal order was the highest 
rank of nobility in the nation ; to it the king himself always 
belonged ; and in order to learn any thing “of the secrets of 
Egyptian wisdom, it was necessary to be on terms of per- 
sonal familiarity with this proud and jealous class of no- 
bles.* How could an enslaved Hebrew attain such an ele- 
vation? We know how this happened in regard to Moses. 
Exposed in early infancy, for the purpose of evading the 
cruel decree of a jealous tyrant, he fell into the hands of the 
daughter of the Egyptian king, and adopted as her son, he 
became learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Mo- 
ses is the only Hebrew known, who ever possessed this 
advantage ; and if no other Hebrew ever possessed _ this 
advantage, no other one could have written the Pentateuch. 

3. The exact correspondence of narrative and institu- 
tions, shows that these books were written by the author of 
the institutions. The institutions are not given continu- 
ously, fully, and in statute form. They are interspersed 
with the narrative, and inserted just as the exigencies arose 
which demanded them. Often they are at first but slightly 
sketched, and when afterwards they were misunderstood, 
they are repeated in more definite language and with full 
explanations. For example of the repetition and revision of 
laws compare 

Exod. xxi. 2—7 with Deut. xv. 12—17. 

Num. iv. 24—33 with Num. vii. 1—9. 

Num. iv. 3 with Num. viii. 24. 

Lev. xvii. 3, 4 with Deut. xii. 5, 6—21. 

Exod. xxii. 26 with Deut. xxiv. 6, 10—15. 

Exod. xxii. 16, 17 with Deut. xxii. 29. 
None but the lawgiver himself, who wrote from day to 
day, as his laws became necessary, and revised them when- 


* Compare Herodotus, Book ii. c. 3, 100, 111, 164, 168; and pate Hebrew 
Commonwealth, translated by C. E. Stowe, Andover, 1828, p. 24. 
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ever circumstances called for a revision, and recorded in 
the same book the exigencies that gave occasion to their 
enactment and revision, would have written in this manner. 

4. The interrupted and broken manner in which the 
narratives and institutions are recorded, point to Moses as 
the author. Burdened with care, overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, beset with dangers at the same time from his own peo- 
ple and from their enemies, guiding a numerous nation de- 
based by slavery through a trackless and barren wilderness, 
and preparing them for freedom and for intellectual and 
moral elevation, he could write only by snatches, and with 
a mind but ill at ease. No author by profession would 
ever write fiction or true history in a style like this: much 
less would a religious impostor clothe his composition in 
such a garb. All pretended revelations, from the Koran 
down to the Book of Mormon, are of a more continuous 
and uniform structure. 

5. The difference between Deuteronomy and the other 
books corresponds with the fact that Moses was the writer. 
Deuteronomy, unlike the other books, is written in a con- 
tinuous, oratorical, and parental style. The patriarch speaks 
in the tones of authority and rebuke, just as we should sup- 
pose Moses might talk in his old age, after his journeyings 
and his perils were over, the responsibilities of government 
committed to other hands, and he was at leisure to speak out 
his whole heart to a nation which had grown up from child- 
hood under his more than paternal care, and which had 
been the object of his constant solicitude and most intense 
exertions for more than half a century. 

6. The extreme brevity and simplicity of the early parts 
of the narrative, and its gradual accumulation till the time of 
Moses, when it at once assumes a settled historical form, 
corresponds with the fact that Moses was the author. 

7. The agreement of the books with each other, and the 
unity of design and the mode of execution manifest through 
the whole, favours the supposition of the authorship of 
Moses. 

In short, so far as the books themselves are concerned, 
all the circumstantial evidence is in favour of the concur- 
rent testimony of antiquity, and there is nothing at all 
against it. 

But there is also direct testimony that these books were 
written by Moses. 
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By this testimony, two points are to be proved, namely, 

1. That the Hebrews, from the earliest times, have had 
books which were written by Moses; and 

2. That those were the same books which we now pos- 
sess. 

Before entering on the examination of this proof, the 
reader is requested to re-examine the three postulates before 
stated and conceded. 

1. The first direct testimony on the two points above 
stated, is the declaration of the books themselves. 

In Deut. xxxi. 9—13, 24— 26, there is an express injunc- 
tion that the whole Mosaic code should be read to all the peo- 
ple assembled at Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles every 
seventh year. If Moses wrote this precept, then the Mosaic 
books were generally read every seven years to the assem- 
bled Hebrew nation, from the time of the death of Moses till 
the termination of their national existence ; for we know 
that the Hebrews generally were punctilious observers of 
the Mosaic laws, particularly of those which have reference 
to feasts and ceremonies. On this supposition, there is 
scarcely a possibility of deception or corruption. 

If Moses did not write this precept, then there was a time 
subsequent to his death when it was first introduced. On 
this supposition, the introducer of it would have imposed 
upon himself the task of persuading all the adult citizens of 
his nation, that they had heard the law of Moses publicly 
read every seven years, when they had never heard any 
such thing; or that they had been wilfully guilty in neglect- 
ing one of the most explicit statutes of their civil and eccle- 
Siastical code. Would such deception have been possible ? 
Would not such a charge have excited to immediate investi- 
gation, and investigation have led to immediate detection ? 
Would any impostor needlessly interpose so insurmountable 
an obstacle to his own success ? 

To illustrate the impossibility of such an imposition, 
take an analogous example. A century or two hence, some 
patriotic citizens of this country may think it would be very 
useful to have the United States’ constitution publicly read 
to the assembled people in all the principal cities and towns 
of the union, once in every seven years. ‘T'o effect so desi- 
rable a purpose, they pretend that this was a law passed 
when the constitution was first adopted, and not only passed 
but observed, and that thousands of people then living had 
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actually heard the constitution thus publicly read; or that 
the nation, for a long time, had lived in open violation of 
the fundamental law of the land. What success would 
be likely to attend a measure of this kind ? 

Is it objected that there were periods in the Hebrew his- 
tory when the Mosaic law was neglected? I answer, never 
for so long a time, that there were not thousands of Hebrew 
citizens living, who could remember when it was strictly 
observed. Never so universally, that there were not hun- 
dreds who carefully perused the Mosaic law in private, and 
scrupulously conformed their lives to it. Even during the 
worst times of Israelitish idolatry, Jehovah declared that he 
had reserved to himself seven thousand who had not bowed 
to Baal (1 Kings xix. 18); and during the long period of 
the Babylonian captivity, the Mosaic books and the writings 
of the subsequent prophets, were to many pious Hebrews 
the chief solace of their afflictions (Dan. ix. 2, 13). Conse- 
quently, there has never been a time since the death of Mo- 
ses, when this precept couid have been introduced. And if 
this precept were introduced by Moses himseif, then there 
has never been a time when his laws could have been essen- 
tially corrupted or changed ; for since the Hebrews have 
lost their national independence, the law of Moses has been 
read by them in its original language, in every quarter of 
the globe, every seventh day instead of every seventh year. 
What possibility of practising such an imposition upon them 
has ever existed ? 

Not only have we direct testimony, that the precepts and 
laws were recorded by Moses (Exod. xxiv. 4, 7; xxxiv. 27); 
but the historical narratives also were committed to writing 
in the same book and by the same hand (Exod. xvii. 14, 
X£02) bassapher, in the book ; Numb. xxxiii. 1, 2)> The his- 
tory, therefore, stands on the same ground with the statutes ; 
and both always have been included, and are to the present 
day included, under the general name of the law, and the book 
of the law. The book of Deuteronomy is full of appeals to 
this law, and the book of this law (xvii. 18, 19); and in 
connexions where the reference is plainly to historical facts, 
and not to mere precepts (xxviii. 61, compared with vs. 59, 
60; xxix. 19—27). Thus far we have direct testimony from 
the books themselves. 

2. The second class of direct testimony is that of the 
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subsequent historical books. These continually refer to the 
books of Moses, as well known and familiar to the whole 
nation, from the time of the death of Moses to the termina- 
tion of the Old Testament history. (See Josh. i. 7,8; xxiii. 
6. Compare Josh. xxiv. 26 with viii. 32, 34. See also 
1 Kings 11.3; 2 Kings xxii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14.) 

To prove that these references are made to the very 
same books of Moses which we now possess, nothing more 
is necessary than to make a careful comparison of the passa- 
ges in the historical books with the passages alluded to in 
the Pentateuch. Thus, compare 2 Kings xiv. 6 with Deut. 
xxiv. 16. 2Kings xxiii. 2—25 and 2 Chron. xxxv. 1—19 
with Lev. xxvi. 3—45, and Deut. xxvii. 11—xxvili. 68. In 
this instance, the different precepts mentioned in the histo- 
rical books as particularly observed by king Josiah, are 
scattered through various parts of the Mosaic books, and 
very extensively cover the ground in question. 

Again, compare Ezra iii. 2—6 with Lev. vi. vii. Ezra 
vi. 18 with Num. iii. 6—45; viii. 11, t4. Compare Neh. i. 
7—9 with Lev. xxvi. 4L; and Deut. iv. 26, 27 ; xxviii. 64; 
xxx. 3—5, 

Thus every allusion in the historical books has its cor- 
responding passage in the Mosaic books; and there is no 
discrepancy in this unbroken series of incidental aud unsus- 
pected testimony, continued through a period of more than 
a thousand years. ‘The books of Moses were completed 
about the year 1451 B. C.,and Nehemiah, the last historical 
book of the Old Testament, was not written till about the 
year 430 B. C. It is important to notice, also, that the 
series commences with Joshua, immediately after the death 
of Moses. 

3. The series of prophetical books afford testimony, both 
as to the existence and identity of the five books of Moses, 
equally strong with that deduced from the historical books. 
To set this matter in a clear light, let us take a few of the 
earlier prophets, in the order of time, and compare their 
allusions to the Mosaic law with the Pentateuch as we now 
have it. 

Joel lived about 650 years after Moses. 

Compare Joel i. 9, 13 with Lev. ii. vi. 14; Num. xv. 4, 
5, 7; xxviii. 7, 14; Deut. xii. 6,7; xvi. 10, 11. 

Amos lived about 660 years after Moses. 
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Compare Amos ii. 9 with Num. xxi. 21, 24; iv. 4 with 
Num. xxviii. 3, 4; iv. ‘10 with Exod. vii—xi ; iv. LL with 
Gen. xix. 24, 25: ix 13 with Lev. xxvi. 5. 

Hosea about 670 years after Moses. 

Compare Hosea ix. 10 with Num. xxv. 3; xi. 8 with 
Gen. xix. 24, 25; xii. 4, 5 with Gen. xxxii. 24, 25; xii. 12 
with Gen. xxviii. 5; xxix. 20. 

Isaiah about 690 years after Moses. 

Compare Isaiah i. 9—14 with Gen. xix. 4, and with vari- 
ous precepts ; xii. 2 with Exod. xv. 2; li. 2 with Gen. xii. 
2. xvii. 2; liv. 9 with Gen. viii. 21, 22. 

Micah about 700 years after Moses. 

Compare Micah vi. 5 with Num. xxii—xxv; vi. 6 with 
Lev. ix. 2,3; vi. 15 with Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 33. 

We might go on with the same process of proof through 
the remainder of the prophets, and the whole series of the 
New Testament. Indeed, so constant is the reference and 
so exact the coincidence, that if the Mosaic books were to 
be entirely destroyed, the sense of them might be gathered, 
to a great extent, from the subsequent parts of the Bible. 
Yet so great is the diversity of style and manner in these 
subsequent books, as to prove conclusively, that they must 
have been written by a succession of different men, in dis- 
tant ages, of different habits, and in circumstances altogether 
diverse. 


Thus in favour of the authenticity of the Mosaic books, 
we have the unanimous testimony of antiquity, with nothing 
in the books themselves to discredit it, and every thing to 
confirm it. 

We have the direct testimony of the books themselves, 
confirmed by the whole series of national writers through a 
period (including the New Testament) of about fifteen hun- 
dred years. 

We have observed, also, the impossibility of imposition, 
interwoven as these books always have been with the civil his- 
tory, the political institutions, the literature, and the religion 
of a proud and once powerful nation; who alone have sur- 
vived the wreck of ages, and still exist, a living miracle in 
attestation of the truth of a religion which they despise and 
hate, suffering the full weight of the penalty denounced in 
their own sacred books against their own obstinate unbelief, 
and atte preserving, as their pride and their treasure, the 

ox. II. 23 
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volume which pronounces the awful sentence of their own 
condemnation. (See Deut. xxviii. 15—68.) 

Pagan testimony, so far as there is any, confirms the au- 
thenticity of the Mosaic books. We have all the evidence 
which the nature of the case admits, and tenfold more than 
that which satisfies us in regard to the writings of Homer 
or Herodotus ; and even more than we have for the genu- 
ineness of the most distinguished writings in our own lan- 
guage, such as the works of Shakspeare and Milton. 


The hypotheses of those who reject the authorship of 
Moses, are all conjectural, and very little is attempted to- 
wards establishing them, in the way of argument. The 
whole force of argument is expended in endeavouring to dis- 
prove the authorship of Moses; and then liberty is freely 
taken to substitute any wild fancy, that may happen to 
strike, in place of the common opinion. ‘The arguments 
will be considered in the next section ; here I shall merely 
give a statement of the several hypotheses, in their chrono- 
logical order, according to the digest of professor Rossen- 
mueller, in the Prolegomena to his Scholia on the Old 'Tes- 
tament (Vol. i. p. 17—29, third edition, Leipsic, 1821). 

1. 1650, Thomas Hobbes, the celebrated English meta- 
physician and deist, in his work entitled ‘ Leviathan, ha- 
zarded the conjecture, that the first five books of the Bible 
were called the books of Moses, not because he wrote them, 
but because they relate to transactions in which he was 
the principal mover. He concedes, however, that Moses 
might have written those particular passages which are said 
in the books themselves to have been written by him (for 
example, Exod. xvii. 8—14; Num. xxxiii. and the like ;) 
and also the Hebrew code of laws in Deuteronomy x—xxvil. 

2. 1655, Isaac Peyrere, a Frenchman, and a leading 
writer of the sect of Praadamites, who was willing to dis- 
credit the authority of the Mosaic books, so far as they 
stood in the way of his favourite theory of the existence of 
men on earth anterior to Adam, conjectured that Moses 
kept a journal of the more important transactions in which 
he was engaged, to which he prefixed a chronicle of Jewish 
affairs from Adam to his own times; but that these books, 
with the exception of a few fragments, have long since 
perished. 'This work, he supposes, was the source whence 
the Book of Jehovah’s wars (Num. xxi. 14) was derived, and 
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from this last work the book of Numbers was afterwards 
compiled. 

3. 1670, Benedict Spinoza, the famous Jewish pantheist, 
aman of great metaphysical talent and a wayward mind, 
expressed the opinion (in Tract. theol. polit. c. vill. ix,) that 
all the historical books of the Old Testament, of which the 
earliest is Deuteronomy, were written by one author, whom 
he supposes to be Ezra. As there is so little of connexion 
between the several books, and such diversities of style and 
manner in them, he thinks that Ezra must have been 
abruptly called off from his work by some untoward acci- 
dent, perhaps sudden death, and have left it in a very un- 
finished state. 

4. 1678, Richard Simon, a learned French catholic, 
conjectures (Critical History of Old Testament, B. 1. c. ii. in 
French,) that the Pentateuch was thrown together after the 
death of Moses, from the notes of the public scribes appoint- 
ed by him, according to the Egyptian custom, to record the 
public transactions from day to day. 

5. 1685, John LeClerc, an active and learned theolo- 
gian of Holland, advanced the opinion, that the Pentateuch 
was composed by the Hebrew priest, who was sent by the 
king of Babylon to instruct the Samaritans in the Hebrew 
religion (2 Kings xvii. 27, 28). He afterwards acknow- 
ledged the futility of this hypothesis and rejected it ( Disser- 
tation ii. concerning the writer of the Pentateuch). 

6. 1785, John Godfrey Hasse,a German writer, con- 
jectured that the Pentateuch was composed at the time of 
the Babylonian captivity, such fragments of the Mosaic 
writings as then existed being incorporated with it. He 
also afterwards retracted and refuted his own theory. 

7. Frederic Charles Fulda, another German writer, is 
of opinion that some things contained in the Pentateuch, 
such as the decalogue, the song after the passage of the 
Red sea, &c. were written by Moses ; but that the body of 
the work was not composed before the time of David. 

8. John Christian Nachtigall supposes that a few gene- 
alogical tables, some national songs and traditionary narra- 
tives, together with a few statutes engraven on stone and 
brazen tables, might have been preserved from very early 
times. From these ancient monuments, stories and ballads 
were written by the students in the prophetic schools insti- 
tuted by Samuel. Out of all these materials, the joint la- 
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bours of several learned men, perhaps under the superinten- 
dence of Jeremiah, produced the Pentateuch at the time of 
the Babylonian captivity. None of the genuine writings of 
Moses are preserved, except the decalogue inscribed on 
tables of stone, the enumeration of the journeyings of the 
Israelites through the Arabian desert (Num. xxxiii), and a few 
short songs. 

9. John Severin Vater, in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (in German), attempts to show that a part of Deute- 
ronomy and some portion of the other books might have 
been written as early as the times of David and Solomon ; 
but that the work could not have been completed in its 
present form till after the Babylonian captivity. 

10. Leonard Bertholdt supposes that the Pentateuch was 
put into its present form by Samuel, and deposited in the 
ark of the covenant; and that a copy of this work, written 
on Egyptian linen by the hand of Samuel, was the book of 
the law found by Hilkiah in the temple (2 Kings xxii. 8). 

11. William M. L. de Wette. During the reign of Jo- 
siah, a volume of the law was found in the temple (2 Kings 
xxii.) which was only the book of Deuteronomy ; and this 
is an epitome, by a later hand, of the more ancient books. 
The other four books were composed at different times, be- 
tween the reign of David and that of Joram, principally near 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. 

12. Charles Francis Volney, a lively and versatile French 
traveller, in his ‘ Researches on Ancient History’ (Part 1. ¢. 
vi—ix. in French), supposes that the Pentateuch contains 
some things written by Moses; but that the books which we 
now have are the result of the joint labours of Hilkiah the 
priest, Jeremiah the prophet, Shaphan the scribe, and Ach- 
bor, with the aid of king Josiah; and that they were written 
for the purpose of encouraging the Hebrews in their dan- 
gerous collisions with Egypt, Babylon, and the Scythians 
(see 1 Kings xxii). 

The hypothesis of Professor Gesenius, which agrees in 
the main with that of de Wette, is examined and completely 
refuted by Professor Stuart, in the North American Review, 
for April, 1826, and republished in the Biblical Repository, 
for October, 1832. 

Such are the most plausible hypotheses of the most able 
men, who have rejected the authorship of Moses ; and what 
have they to stand upon? Compare this mass of fog and 
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contradiction with the undivided testimony of antiquity, that 
Moses was the writer of the Pentateuch, and the exact coin- 
cidence of this testimony with all the facts in the case, as 
exhibited in the preceding chapter, and the overwhelming 
amount of evidence from other sources; and then say how 
it is, if you can, that men, and learned men too, can reject 
that which has all evidence in its favour, and believe that 
which has no evidence at all to support it? A man who is 
seriously inquiring after truth, can never fall into follies like 
these ; and as to the man who does not in simplicity love 
the truth, who investigates for the purpose of finding some- 
thing to establish a favourite theory, or studies for the plea- 
sure of forming ingenious conjectures, of such it is generally 
true that much learning makes them mad, and the more 
learning they have, the more mad they become. 

But what are the objections against the authorship of 
Moses, which have led men to adopt such a variety of con- 
jectures, to escape from the admission of this simple fact ? 
This is our next topic. 

First onsection.—The books contain some passages 
of which Moses was not the writer. 

This is true. Who ever wrote a historical work extend- 
ing through a period of twenty-five hundred years, without 
making some quotations from preceding writings? And 
does the existence of such quotations, accurately and literally 
made, diminish the value of the history, or increase it? 

In Num. xxiii. xxiv. there are some highly finished and 
magnificent passages of poetry ascribed to Balaam. If the 
book be worthy of credit, these are not the compositions of 
Moses, but of Balaam; for Moses does not profess to write 
fiction, but true history. Num. xxi. vs. 14, 15, there is a 
quotation from an ancient writing called the book of 
Jehoval’s wars ; vs. 17, 18. a quotation from a joyous song 
of the Israelites, with which they celebrated the unexpected 
discovery of a well in the Arabian desert; and vs. 27—30, 
an extract from an ancient war-song of the Amorites on 
occasion of their victory over Moab. We suppose all these 
passages to be what they profess to be, namely, quotations, 
and not compositions by Moses ; for if Moses did write them, 
they must be fictitious, and not true, as they profess to be. 

Again, Gen. xlix. we have the dying address of Jacob to 
his sons, apparently word for word as he uttered it; and 
Gen. xxvil.the blessing of Isaac on his two sons. So, 
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several of the first chapters of Genesis, if we may judge from 
their style and structure, and the several distinct titles by 
which the different narratives are introduced, are not origi- 
nal compositions by Moses, but selections made by him, 
under divine direction, from very ancient documents, in his 
possession, by different writers at different periods. Perhaps 
the same may be said of Gen. xxxvi. which gives an account 
of the posterity of Esau; and of Gen xxxvili. which relates 
the crimes and follies of Judah and his sous. 

For proof of the compilation of the early parts of Genesis 
from several different and very ancient documents, I refer 
my readers to a single fact, which is very obvious in the 
English translation, and still more so in the Hebrew original ; 
I mean the different names of the Supreme Being, which 
occur in the different documents. In Gen. i—ii. 3 (which 
is one piece of composition, the second chapter really begin- 
ning with what is put as the fourth verse, as the title, these 
are the generations, shows) the name of the Supreme Being 
is uniforinly Gop, o-itx (a’lohim). In the second docu- 
ment, including ii. 4—iii. the name af the Supreme Being is 
uniformly Jenovan Gop, pix m2 (y’hovah a’lohim); in 
the third document, including ‘chapter iv. it is Jenovan 
only ; in chapter v. Gop only, except in v. 29, where a 
quotation is made, and the name Jenovaun used ; in vi—ix. 
Gop and Jenovan are used promiscuously, except once 
(ix. 26), where a quotation is made and the name Jenovan 
Gop is used ; in xii. xiii. Jenovan only; in xiv. in connex- 
ion with Melchizedeck there is a name of the oe 


Being altogether peculiar, that is, Gon Most Hien, 172 >8 
(ael ‘elyon), except v. 22, where Abraham prefixes to ‘his 
appellation the name Jenovan. It is inconceivable that all 
this should be the result of mere accident. The changes of 
the name correspond exactly to the changes in the narrative 
and the titles of the several pieces; and each document uni- 
formly preserves the same name, except when a quotation 
is made, and then, as the fidelity of history requires, the 
name used by the person introduced as speaking, is inserted. 
It is perhaps impossible to decide definitely respecting the 
amount of quotation of this kind, but in the first fifteen chap- 
ters of Genesis it seems to be very considerable. 

Now do all these accurate quotations impair the credit 
of the Mosaic books, or increase it? Is Marshall’s Life of 
Washington te be regarded as unworthy of credit, because 
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it contains copious extracts from Washington’s correspon- 
dence, and literal quotations from important public docu- 
ments? Is not its value greatly enhanced by this circum- 
stance? Is not the clear, direct style of Judge Marshall as 
obvious throughout the work, as it would have been if it 
had not contained a single quotation? The objection is 
altogether futile. In the common editions of the Bible the 
Pentateuch occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, of 
which perhaps ten may be taken up withquotations. This 
surely is no very large proportion for a historical work 
extending through so long a period. 

Seconp opsectrion.—The books contain some passages 
which could not have been written till after the death of 
Moses. 

This also is true. Deut. xxxiv. relates the death and 
burial of Moses, in the style of plain, sober history, and not 
in that of prophecy. Again, Gen. xxxvi. 31—39, there is a 
continuation of the catalogue of Edomitish chiefs, supple- 
mentary to the original catalogne left by Moses. 

But the strength of this objection, by those who offer it, 
is made to rest principally on the change of obsolete for well 
known names of places. For example, Gen. xiv. 14, it is 
said that Abraham pursued the eastern chieftains to Dan ; 
but in Joshua xix. 47 and Judges xviii. 29, we find that this 
city was then called Leshem or Laish, and that it was not 
called Dan till some centuries after the death of Abraham, 
when it was taken by the Israelitish tribe of that name, and 
made their chief city. So in Gen. xiii. 18, Hebron is men- 
tioned ; but we find by Joshua xiv. 15 and xv. 13, that the 
original name of the city was Kirjath-Arba, and that it did 
not receive the name of Hebron ull several centuries after 
the time of Abraham. So in regard to Bethel, Gen. xiii. 3, 
originally called Luz, Gen. xxviii. 19. 

There are some other passages of the same kind, but 
those enumerated are sufficient to set forth the objection in 
all its force. ‘I'he facts are admitted, the inference denied. 

It is a necessary part of the economy of revelation, that 
subsequent sacred writers should be authorized to give such 
additional notices and make such verbal changes in the pre- 
ceding books, as might be necessary to render them intelligi 
ble to succeeding generations. Examine the passages 
objected to. It is important as matter of history, to know 
something of the death and burial of Moses, and these facts 
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are inserted in their proper place. The sacred writers re- 
garded their writings as public property, and were not at all 
concerned to claim individual credit for every word they 
wrote. In modern books, these necessary additional notices 
are put in by way of note or appendix; but the ancients 
knew nothing of these arts of modern authorship, and what- 
ever was necessary for them to write, must be written in the 
text. Interpolation is something added aside from the 
author’s purpose ; and is a very different thing from a note 
in explanation or illustration of a writer, added by an 
authorized hand, in exact and ascertained coincidence with 
the author’s design. 

Examine next the change of names. Observe, the He- 
Drew name is substituted for the Pagan—the sacred for the 
profane. Where a place was generally known by both 
names, both are inserted: see Gen. xiv. 2, 7,8; Deut. ii. 
9; iv. 48, and numerous other passages. Where the pagan 
or ancient name had become entirely obsolete, in the process 
of transcription the obsolete name was either entirely omit- 
ted or mentioned only once or twice, for the purpose of 
explanation, as in the cases of Laish, Kirjath-Arba, and Luz, 
above referred to. Now is not this just as it should be, if it 
were intended that the Bible should be intelligible? The 
thing wanted is, to direct the mind of the reader to the right 
place ; and how is this to be done, but by calling the place 
by the name by which it is known tothe reader? ‘Take the 
example of the principal commercial city of the West. It 
was once called Losantiville. But in order to tell the truth 
about any transaction that occurred here at that time, must 
we Say that it took place in Losantiville, and as we avoid a 
falsehood, avoid saying that it took place in Cincinnati? 
And if, at some future time, it should be very generally 
unknown that this city ever bore the first name, and it should 
become necessary to republish a work relating to the city, 
originally written when it bore that name, would it not be 
necessary to add the name Cincinnati to that of Losantiville, 
if we would have the readers understand what place is meant? 
Take another example. The chief city of New-England 
was once called Shawmut, then Trimountain, finally Boston. 
Now, in order to tell the truth, must we say, that Mr. Black- 
stone came to Shawmut, and Mr. Cotton came to 'Trimoun- 
tain, and Sir Harry Vane came to Boston? Or, in order to 
be understood, must we not say, that all these men came to 
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Boston? And in republishing an ancient work, must not 
the obsolete name be explained by the well known name ? 
This is all that is done in the Bible ; only the name is ex- 
plained in the text, instead of a marginal note—a refinement 
in the art of book-making then entirely unknown. 

The Bible regards only important, essential truths, and 
has no concern for the unimportant trifles which pertain 
merely to the etiquette of authorship. 

Something also has been attempted in the way of objec- 
tion from the expression, the Canaanite was then in the 
land (Gen. xii. 6; xiii. 7, and other places); as though 
this expression implied, that at the time when these books 
were written, the Canaanites must have been already 
expelled. Nothing can be more empty and foolish than this 
objection. ‘The Canaanites originally dwelt on the coasts of 
the Persian gulf (Eichhorn’s Introduction, vol. iii. p. 169), 
and had no inheritance in the land of Canaan, which God 
had given to Abraham, but into which they had emigrated, 
or (to use a phrase well understood in our new settlements) 
in which they were squatters. It is the intention of the 
sacred writer simply to show, that when Abraham went to 
take possession of the land which God had given him, the 
Canaanite was already there before him. 

The proper meaning of the Hebrew word 1® (aaz), (in 
these passages translated then), is at that time. (See Gese- 
nius’s Hebrew Lexicon, Leipsic, 1833, on the word). 

The objection derived from what is said of the name 
Jenovan (Exod. vi. 2—7) is equally groundless. It is the 
meaning of the word—the self-existent, the unchangeable 

that is here brought to view (compare Exod. iii. 14). In 

his dealings with the patriarchs, God had shown himself to 
be the ALmiauty; in his dealings with their descendants 
he would show himself to be ©THE SELF-EXISTENT AND 
UNCHANGEABLE. 

The same objection is insisted upon by reference to such 
passages as Deut. iv. 46, 47, 49. It is said, that these 
passages should be translated beyond Jordan, or on the other 
side of Jordan, and not on this side Jordan, as in our trans- 
lation ; and that, as these passages refer to places east of 
Jordan, and as Moses must have written on the east side of 
the river, and not on the west, these passages could not have 
been written by him. 

Vor. Il. 24 
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Admitting the statement to be true, the same answer that 
is given in respect to the change of names, is applicable 
also here. But the objection is groundless in point of fact. 
The Hebrew word 32 (aeber), which the objection assumes 
to be restricted to the meaning beyond or on the other side, 
has, by the custom of Hebrew speech, a more extensive 
and indefinite application; and which side of the river is 
intended, is designated by adding to the word "3, the word 
nme (mizrachah) eastward, or M3732 (maarabah) west- 
ward. For proof of this, examine Josh. v. 1; ix. 1; xii. 7; 1 
Chron. xxvi. 3, where the same word "32 is used in reference 
to the western side of Jordan; so that if the use of this 
word in Deuteronomy proves that the Pentateuch was 
written after the Israelites dwelt on the western side of Jor- 
dan, the use of the same word in the other passages quoted, 
must prove that the books of Joshua and Chronicles were 
written while they dwelt on the east side of Jordan, which 
is contrary to well known and universally acknowledged 
fact. 

The same principles apply to all other objections of 
this class, and it is unnecessary to specify particulars any 
further. 

Before we leave this objection, it will be interesting to 
consider one fact in reference to the Pentateuch, which, to 
a mind accustomed to investigations of this sort, affords 
indubitable evidence of its authenticity. It is this, that the 
narrative throughout keeps pace exactly with the natural 
progress of society, and in the minutest circumstances 
accurately corresponds to the manners appropriate to each 
period and place. ‘This is one of the most difficult achieve- 
ments in works of fiction ; and the most laboured and inge- 
nious attempts at literary forgery have been detected by 
slight inaccuracies of this kind, of which the frauds of Chat- 
terton and Ireland are memorable examples. Much more 
difficult, and indeed utterly impossible, would it have 
been to preserve this congruity in a fictitious work running 
through so long a period, and embracing such a variety of 
manners, as come within the scope of the Pentateuch; 
especially at that early age, before writing had begun to be 
an art, and when there were no authors whose ingenuity 
was sharpened by the necessity of earning their bread by 
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the labours of the pen. ll ancient attempts at forgery are, 
in this respect, awkward and incongruous in the extreme, 
and open to immediate detection. 

Examine a few passages of Genesis in reference to this 
point. Abraham comes from the east, a rich and powerful 
man, but a simple herdsman. When guests arrive, he runs 
himself to the herd and selects a calf for their repast, while 
his wife prepares their bread ; and he sets milk before them 
instead of wine, although the grape had then long been cul- 
tivated (Gen. xviii. compare xiv. 18). Isaac, made rich by 
the inheritance of his father, and luxurious by inter- 
course with the Phanician merchants, drinks wine and has 
a taste for venison prepared with careful cookery (Gen. 
xxvii). Jacob, instead of advancing in refinement and 
luxury, driven from his father’s house and seeking a shel- 
ter among the eastern nomadic relatives of his mother, was 
brought back to the pastoral simplicity of his grandfather 
Abraham. He was a plain man, dwelling in tents (Gen. 
xxv. 27). Esau, on the contrary, who remained in Canaan 
on the grounds of his father, meets his pastoral brother with 
the retinue of a prince (Gen. xxxiii). Trace also the gra- 
dual rise and increase of commercial intercourse (Gen. 
xxxvil. 25; xli. 57; xlii.27). In Abraham’s time there were 
no such facilities for trade ; and when a famine arose in Ca- 
naan, he was obliged to take his family into Egypt to find 
sustenance for them (Gen. xii. 10). Observe again the 
primitive simplicity of the regal office, and the gradual 
developement of a formal and luxurious court in Egypt 
(Gen. xiv; xii. 14,15; xliii. 32; xlvii. 7; xl. 1. Compare 
xxi. 22; xxvi. 26). In Mesopotamia, we find Jacob receiv- 
ing compensation, not in silver and gold, but in flocks and 
herds and servants (Gen. xxx. xxxi); but in Canaan, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pheenician merchants, we see money 
told by weight even in Abraham’s time (Gen. xxiii. 16) ; 
and in the time of Jacob, coin is in circulation (Gen. xxxili. 
19). So in the first part of Genesis we hear nothing of 
horses and carriages; and they are first mentioned when 
Joseph sends for his father to come to Egypt (Gen. xlv. 19 
—27; xlvii. 17). This corresponds to the historical fact, 
that the Egyptians were the first people who trained horses 
for domestic use (compare 1 Kings x. 28, 29). Thus in all 
the little circumstances, by which literary forgeries are 
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always detected, we find the Pentateuch minutely accurate, 

and giving the most unequivocal proof of authenticity.” 
Tairv oBsection.—The language and style of the 

Pentateuch too nearly resemble that of the later writers, to 


admit the supposition that it was written in the age of 


Moses. 

This allegation is denied entirely. There is a striking 
difference in language and style, both generally and in the 
use of single words. The differences of orthography are 
very great, and of the same kind with those we observe in 
English books written at different periods. ‘There are also 
in the Pentateuch many words, which are obsolete in the 
subsequent books, either not used at all, or used in an 
entirely different sense. Professor Jahn of Vienna has 
enumerated more than two hundred words of this kind, 
exclusive of those which occur but once, and of those which 
there might be no occasion to use in the subsequent books. 
For example, in the Pentateuch we have the words "> 
(naar) and sin (hua), instead mz? (na’rah) and xn (hia), 
damsel and she ; the third person plural feminine of verbs is 
written without final 5 in the Pentateuch, but with it in all 
the other books, as yn» (tihyena) for my777 (tihyenah), 
382 (tabona) for m2x=n (tabonah), and many other instances 
of the same kind. The month called 2>2x (aabib) in the 
Pentateuch, is called j72 (isan) in the later books. So 
the word nas (dagah) in the sense to multiply, 121 (zabad) 
in the sense to give, "721 (zakur) meaning male, &c. 
There is the seme difference in the use of whole phrases. 
For example, in the Pentateuch ; to die is to be gathered to 
one’s people (Gen xlix, 29, 33), in the other books, it is ¢o 
be gathered to one’s fathers (Judges ii. 10; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 28), or to be gathered to one’s sepulchres (2 Kings 
xxii. 20). 

It is also worthy of notice, in reference to this objection, 
that all the foreign words which occur in the Pentateuch, 
are Egyptian, while the foreign words of the other books 
are Aramean. Now, the Arabians spoke essentially the 
same language as the Hebrews, and allowing these books 


* See Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. iii. p. 151—155, in 
German. 
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to have been written by Moses, the Egyptian was the only 
foreign language from which words could have been bor- 
rowed ; but on the supposition that the Pentateuch was 
written after the Hebrews were settled in Canaan, the foreign 
words must have been borrowed mostly from their Syrian 
neighbours, as is the fact in reference to all the books writ- 
ten after that period. For examples of Egyptian words in 
the Pentateuch, see 772" (abraek, Gen. xli. 43) rendered in 
the English translation, bow the knee, 37% (aachu, Gen. 
xli. 2.) translated meadow, =z (shaesh, Exod. xxvi. 1), 
translated fine linen, -¥%> (yor, Exod. i. 22), translated the 
river ; and several other words of the same kind.* 

Again, most of the changes which take place in the 
orthograpliy of a language, occur in the vowels rather than 
iu the consonants, and as the Hebrew Bible was originally 
written mostly without vowels—these being added by the 
Massorites after the Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage—there must of course be much fewer archaisms than 
occur in books where the vowels are all written. So the 
Koran, being originally written without vowels, is as well 
understood now as it was in the time of Mohammed ; but if 
the text were to be read with the pronunciation of the Mo- 
hammedan period, probably many words would appear 
obsolete. The same is true, to a great extent, of the sacred 
books of the Syrian church. 

Again, changes in language are produced by change of 
circumstances, advancement in the arts and sciences, inter- 
course with foreigners, multiplicity of writers, &c. Now as 
the Hebrews were a simple, secluded, agricultural people, 
avoiding intercourse with foreigners, and religiously at- 
tached to every thing inherited from their ancestors, there 
was very little opportunity for change of language, till the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, when it underwent a very 
great change. 

Finally, literal archaisms were gradually smoothed 
away in the process of transcription; as the orthography of 
our English Bibles has been several times changed, since its 
first publication under king James, in order to make it con- 


* Compare Rosenmueller's Scholia on the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 30—32; 
and Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, translated by professor Turner, 
p. 177, 179. 
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formable to the different modes of orthography, which have 
prevailed at different periods since that time. This is very 
evident to any one who examines the vowel points of the 
Hebrew text in reference to the consonants with which they 
are placed. 

FourrH oBsection.—The inequalities of style and 
fragmentary structure of the whole work, show that it could 
not have been the composition of one man in one period, 
but of several men at different periods. 

In reply to this objection, we say— 

1. It has already been shown, that though Moses was 
the writer of these books, he has inserted in his work, literal 
and somewhat copious extracts from documeuts still more 
ancient ; so that there are in fact, in this work of Moses, 
fragments of the writings of several men, at different 
periods. 

2. It has been shown, that the circumstances under 
which Moses wrote, necessarily led to those inequalities of 
style, and the fragmentary structure stated in the objection ; 
and that if the fact on which the objection is founded, did 
not exist, it would be a very strong presumptive argument 
against the authorship of Moses. (See p. 42). 

3. The contents of the books are various, and therefore, 
the style and structure ought to vary to suit the constant 
variety of subject. In the books of Moses, we have plain nar- 
rative, sprightly dialogue, impassioned eloquence, the lyric ode, 
the didactic poem, legal enactments, and every variety of com- 
position known to the ancients ; and written, too, under every 
variety of circumstance, from the vigour of manhood, and the 
pressure of care and numerous engagements, to extreme old 
age and comparative ease. What man, in his senses, would 
expect Moses to write all his compositions in the same style ? 
All multifarious writers, who write with skill, are une- 
qual in their style. Examine the different compositions of 
Edmund Burke or Sir Walter Scoit, and you will find as 
great inequalities of style as you can find in the books of 
Moses. A forgery would be altogether likely to preserve 
a greater uniformity ; for, as has been already remarked, all 
forged revelations, fromthe Koran downward, are of a struc- 
ture comparatively even aud uniform. 

4. The general unity of design manifest in the books of 
Moses has sendy been alluded to. 
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Taking a summary view of the argument, we have in 
favour of the authenticity of the five books of Moses, 

1. The unanimous and uncontradicted testimony of 
antiquity : 

2. With this all the internal evidence exactly corres- 
ponds, as has been exemplified in a variety of particulars : 

3. The declarations of the books themselves could have 
been made by none but Moses: 

4. The whole series of Hebrew literature rests on these 
books, and demonstrates that they emanated from Moses : 

5. The contrary hypotheses are self-contradictory, and 
entirely without foundation : 

6. All the objections to the authenticity of these books 
are susceptible of an easy and satisfactory answer. 


In conclusion, I request the reader seriously to ponder 
the following plain questions : 

First; why is it that men demand evidence in regard to the 
Bible, which they never think of demanding in reference to 
any thing else; and which, in relation to all other subjects, 
they would pronounce at once to be unreasonable ? 

Second ; why do they allow weight to objections in refer- 
ence to the Bible, to which they would allow no weight what- 
ever in reference to any thing else ; and which, in relation 
to all other subjects, they would pronounce at once to be 
absurd ? 

This is a practical matter of the deepest interest, and 
every man must decide and act on his own responsibility. 
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Art. Il. CorresPponpeNceE oF Dr. Woops ann Rev. 
Mr. PLrumMer. 


[The following letters, written at the dates annexed, are published 
here with the mutual consent of the writers, in the hope that they may 
contribute to promote the confidence and fellowship of Christians resi- 
ding in distant sections of our country. Epiror. } 


Tueotocica, Seminary, Anvover, Aug. 28, 1833. 
To the Rev. Witiiam S. Plummer, 
Rev. anv Dear Sin, 

I rHank you for your letter of July 1, in which you 
propose a correspondence with me on subjects of such a na- 
ture. I rejoice that God has given you a heart to cherish such 
meditations. ‘Ihe views you express are like music to my 
feelings. May the spirit of love prevail through our whole 
community! If we were careful to keep near to Christ, we 
should have more of this spirit, and should be enabled to do 
more towards diffusing it among others. 

The general topic which you introduce as the subject 
of our correspondence, that is, the importance of mutual 
love among ministers and Christians, and the means of 
promoting it, has occupied my thoughts frequently for 
several years past. I have become fully persuaded that if 
the friends of Christ in the different parts of our country 
may, through divine grace, be brought suitably to love one 
another, and to unite their efforts to do good ; the greatest 
hinderance to the spread of the gospel and the prosperity of 
the church will be entirely removed, and the way prepared 
for the accomplishment of those great objects for which we 
pray. Whatever unfavourable impressions I may have once 
had towards ministers of Christ living at the south, they 
have all been removed since I have been more conversant 
with individuals from that part of our country, and particu- 
larly since I became acquainted with that excellent man, 
the late Dr. John H. Rice of Virginia. ‘The name of that 
brother is and ever will be dear to my heart. He was raised 
up to befriend the cause of ‘ruth and the cause of love. 
And though he was called to his final home in the midst of 
life, he lived long enough to do much towards accomplish- 
ing the object to which he was so sincerely devoted, and to 
make a deep impression in favour of it on the minds of 
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many who survive lim. The cause for which he laboured 
was the cause of God. And when we think how much the 
heart of our blessed Saviour was set upon the prevalence of 
cordial affection among his followers, and how earnestly he 
prayed that they add might be one, as he and his Father are 
one ; it may well grieve us to see any remainder of aliena- 
tion and strife. Oh! may that blessed Spirit, which de- 
scended upon Jesus in the likeness of a dove, come and 
teach our hearts, and fill us with pure and holy affection ! 

For myself, dear brother, 1 see nothing which should 
prevent a hearty union and co-operation of all the friends of 
Christ in the United States. Even ou theological subjects, 
what is wanting but a fair opportunity for men of different 
habits of thinking and speaking to explain their views and 
their language to each other, tovether with Christian candour 
and humility, and fervent prayer to God for the teaching of 
his Spirit? If the right course is pursued, controversy itself, 
so far as it may be necessary, will be conducted in a disp -s- 
sionate manner, and with courtesy, forbearance, and meek- 
ness. 

It seems to me that one of the best means of bauishing 
prejudice and promoting mutual affection and confidence, !s 
a free and frequent intercourse amoung ministers and Chris- 
tians who live in different and distant parts of the country. 
The anniversaries of our benevolent institutions, as they 
are now held in our cities and villages, as well as the asso- 
ciations of ministers, and the meetings of ecclesiastical bodies 
must have a very salutary influence in this respect. 

But my want of time and my various duties will permit 
me only to give out a few hints. I must cast the burden of 
the correspondence on you. | hope, my brother, you will 
open your mind with perfect freedom, and will write many 
sheets to my oue. In this respect I shall feel happy in being 
deeply in debt to yon. 1 am desirous of knowing all your 
views on the whole length and breadth of the subject which 
you have suggested, particularly, the causes of the prejudice 
which has occasionally shown itself between different parts 
of our religious communily, and the best means of promo- 
ting a right spirit, that is, the spirit of love and kindness, 
first in ourselves, and then among brethren in different 
‘parts and of different names. "The subject, though a diffi- 
cult and deli@ite one, | know is congenial to your feelings. 

Vou. UL. 25 
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As soon as your other duties will permit, I hope you will 
write me without reserve, and be sure not to limit yourself 
to my short measure. 
I am, dear brother, 
Yours with great esteem and love, 
Leonarp Woops. 


F Pitszvre, Va. Sept. 3, 1833. 
To the Rev. Dr. Woops, 


Rev. ann Very Dean Sir, 

Your affectionate and very interesting letter of the 28th 
August was received a few days since. Its expressions of 
regard for me personally are more than reciprocated by my 
heart. Without delay, I shall, agreeably to your request, 
endeavour somewhat fully to discuss the matters reetrred 
to, beginning with some of the repelling influences between 
the North and the South. 

Our very geographical relations to each other have 
been made, and are still made, an occasion of disunion. 
It is thought by many, a matter of great importance on 
which side of the Potomac they reside; and they allow 
themselves to look on the Potomac, as a place where two 
seas meet, or rather “where gravitation turns the other 
way.” Youdoubtless remember the beautiful lines by Addi- 
son, in his letter from Italy, in which he describes this 
geographical hatred (which is by no means one of the 
weakest of the excitements to action). And Washington in 
his last address, says: “In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of serious 
concern, that any ground should have been furnished for 
characterizing parties by geographical discriminations— 
northern and southern—Atlantic and western,—whence 
designing men may endeavour to excite a belief, that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views.” 

There is, and is known to be, a great difference between 
Northern and Southern climate, aud whether right or 
wrong, people in each section of the country have the im- 
pression, that the character of those in the other section, 
partakes particularly of the effects of their climate.—The 
man of the South supposes, that the sharp north and 
north-west winds of the North, freeze up the soul, and 
chill generosity ; whereas, were he to examine, he would 
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find, that the climate in the North has no other necessary 
effect than to produce steady habits, wise forethought, and 
sobriety of temper and conduct. On the other hand, the 
man of the North supposes, that he of the South, living 
under a burning sun, has a fervid imagination, an impetu- 
ous, fiery spirit, and is of necessity destitute of sobriety and 
prudence; when, in truth, no such effect generally takes 
place. I have never seen a more excitable people than in 
Boston and Providence, and I have never known more cool 
calculation than I have seen in many resident in the 
South. The effect of climate on character has been often 
celebrated by poets, but will not be much thought of by the 
philosopher. 

It is often said, that there is a vast difference between 
Northern and Southern manners,—such a difference as 
constitutes us two sorts of people. ‘The South boasts of her 
hospitality, and the North says, “ You can afford it.” The 
North speaks in praise of her frugality and economy ; and 
the South says, “ They are obliged to practise these virtues, 
or starve.” If it were necessary, 1 might mention other 
things touching the article of manners. But what is the 
fact ? Simply, that poor, virtuous, honest people, who mean 
to pay their just debts and keep from want, are willing, as 
well as obliged, to practise strict economy, in the South as 
well as in the North; and that the pious, independent 
population of the North, as well as in the South, are ready 
to extend needed kindness to the stranger ; and when satis- 
fied of one’s real worth, will welcome him to all their social 
enjoyments. 

Perhaps nothing has had so powerful an influence in 
separating those who ought to have been chief friends (I 
mean the North and the South), as the miserable specimens 
of character sometimes furnished by each to the other, and 
which are unjustly supposed to stand for the whole. In the 
Southern country, a large class of our people, and some of 
them intelligent on most subjects, form their judgments of 
Northern people from some men, who have been much 
amongst us, and are famous for their low and ludicrous, 
though to them gainful, efforts in traffic. I need hardly say 
I refer to those called “tin pedlars,” or “ Yaukee pedlars.” 
These men, generally of low breeding and little character, 
having no permanent interest in the community, and in- 
cited chiefly by love of gain, have long taken advantage of 
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their migratory character, and the ignorance and credulity 
of our people, to practise deception and fraud. This is not 
true of all, nor even of the greater part, of these pedlars ; 

but it is true of a sufficient “number to excite suspicion of 
the whole class. ‘The North has also sent to the South a 
host of men, who profess to teach penmanship, English 
grammar, mnemonicks, painting, music, &c., in six, ten, 
or twenty lessous; and these have often procured scholars, 
taught, held examinations, in which they have kept back 
all the ignorance, and paraded all the knowledge of their 
pupils, gotten their pay, and perhaps have not been gone a 
day, when the villainy has been discovered by the parent ; 
and the next thing is, that he and his neighbours commence 
wailing against the North :—*“O, these Yankees! they are 
all rogues!” On the other hand, a low-bred fellow from 
the South, of no standing in his own neighbourhood, 

travels to the North, talks of his property, of his negroes, 

and how he whips them—won’t be insulted—requires the 
satisfaction of a gentleman—draws his dirk, &c., &c. Peo- 
ple inquire who he is, and learning that he is from the South, 
exclaim: “ What people these Southerners are !—so irrita- 
ble, haughty, and bloody.” I might enlarge here re- 
specting some bad specimens of religious character ; but 
it is needless. Nor need I stop to show the unfairness, not 
to say wickedness, of such judgments. 

The North has long been endeavouring to establish an 
independent literature, partaking of her own idiosyneracy, 
and she is succeeding, to no inconsiderable degree; while 
the South has a great fondness for the old English literature 
of the days of King James, and has not conesnted to come 
down later than the days of Queen Anne. The South hasa 
scorn of very moderu things in literature ; while the North 
thinks so well of her powers, as to see no reason why she 
should not have her own literature, and even make words 
as she pleases. 

But I pass on to remark, that the form of church polity 
in a respectable portion of the church in New-England 1s 
congregational. In the South, in a no less respectable 
body, it is presbyterian. And when we remember to how 
little purpose moderate men have laboured to unite those of 
conflicting views on this subject, we need not be surprised 
that this fact should disturb our quiet and unity. 

Again; there has long been a disposition in some good 
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men in the North, to explain some points of theology in a 
way different from the one usually adopted by the reformers 
aud the divines of the seventeenth century. Indeed, some 
of the Northern clergy have not, as I think, made themselves 
sufficiently acquainted with the views of the old Calvinists, 
and have sometimes grossly caricatured them. On the 
other hand, the great body of the Southern clergy have 
adopted with much warmth the views of such writers as 
Turretin, and are generally reluctant to admit that any 
improvement can be made in theology. 

Then there is the question of Slavery in all its bearings. 
It is lamentable, that there is so little disposition either in 
the North or South, to maiutain a good understanding, and 
yet fearlessly to do our duty, on this point. Farther. The 
church of God both in the North and South, allows itself 
occasionally to be chained ingloriously to the car of state. 
Its members and ministers sometimes become the tools of 
politicians. Could the Northern and Southern churches 
keep out of party politics and maintain good-will and broth- 
erly love among themselves, we should soon see better days. 

I will mention but one thing more which is of a repelling 
nature : [ mean the spirit of evil speaking. When I have 
heard one from a Southern state, speaking evil of the North, 
accusing it of things of which none, or not more than one 
in a thousand, is guilty, | have wished that he could be 
placed in the Tremont House, as his lodging place for a 
season, that he might be ashamed of his falsehood and igno- 
rance. And when in the North 1 have heard the South, 
or individuals in the South, publicly slandered, I have only 
wished that the slandered had been present, or rather that 
the slanderer had been doomed to spend one night under 
his hospitable roof. Indeed men in any land, who are ad- 
dicted to evil speaking, are mean-spirited. A ship master 
a few years ago, boasted how many hard things he had 
said against Christophe the tyrant of Hayti. Another 
master enquired whether he had been so bold as to say those 
things in the tyrant’s presence. “Not I indeed,” was the 
reply. “took good care to be fairly north of Turks’ island, 
before I opened my mouth.” 

I might speak of our difference of origin, and then dis- 
cuss the subject of the planting interests of the South, and 
the manufacturing interests of the North. But I need not 
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dwell on these points. I can only say, that both of them 
have, I think, been made to assume an importance which 
does not belong to them. 

Such are some of the principal repelling influences in 
our relative conditions. How far they are capable of being 
removed, | cannot say. Our geographical relations must 
remain by measurement the same; yet it is pleasant to see, 
that while Boston used to be at least two weeks from Peters- 
burg, it is not one third of that time now. So that in one 
sense our geographical relations are changing. Our climate 
cannot be expected to change materially, or our views of its 
effects. Nor can bad specimens of character be hindered 
from going to or from any part of the country, wheresoever 
they list. The North will not be easily pe rsuaded to give 
up her literary designs, nor the South her attachment to 
the Old English. Nor can it be expected that the forms of 
Church polity, which many good men in each section re- 
spectively believe to be most scriptural, will be suddenly 
renounced. Norisit probable that the Northern and Southern 
clergy will soon be brought exactly to harmonize in their 
methods of explaining many points of theological truth, 
while yet it is believed that a substantial agreement exists 
among a large majority in each district. Nor can our Hu- 
guenotic Southern blood be changed into the blood of the 
Pilgrims, nor vice versa; nor our planting be exchanged 
for commercial or manufacturing interests. In short, it 
cannot be expected that human nature even in its best estate 
will be any thing but a poor, crazy, erring thing. 

I proceed now to discuss a subject of great delicacy and 
importance. I refer to the temper or spirit, which Chris- 
tians should aname towards one another. At the head of 
what | have to say, permit me to place the words of Bishop 
Horne (Preface to Commentary on Psalms, p. 71 of vol. 1st 
London, 1815). He says: “ He has written to gratify no sect 
or party, but for the common service of all who call on the 
name of Jesus, wheresoever dispersed and howsoever dis- 
tressed, npon the earth. When he views the innumerable 
uuhappy differences among Christians, all of whom are 
equally oppressed with the cares and calamities of life, ne 
often cails to mind those beautiful words which Milton 
represents Adam as addressing to Eve, after they had wea- 

ried themselves with mutual complaints and accusations ; 
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But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 

Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere ; but strive 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden in our share of woe.—B. x. v. 956. 


“Enough has been given to the arts of controversy. 
Let something be given to the studies of piety and a holy 
life. If we can once unite these, our temper may be better 
disposed to unite in doctrine.” 

The great question recurs ;—How is our Christian tem- 
per to be improved? On this subject | would say some- 
thing in compliance with your request, regretting that you 
have not been able, on account of other duties, to enlarge 
upon it as its importance demands. 

I suppose the very first step towards the improvement of 
our temper, is, to learn our past and present deficiencies. 
We should solemnly arraign ourselves at the bar of revealed 
truth, and enquire honestly, whether we are not chargeable 
with some manifest and criminal deficiency. Such an 
exposition as a pious man, aided by the Holy Spirit, would 
give of 1 Cor. 13, would reveal, I fear, much guilt among 
Christians in all parts of our land. 

The next matter to be attended to is, so deeply to impress 
our hearts with the value of a right temper, that we cannot 
forget its importance at any time. “I had rather have one 
year of brotherly love, than a whole eternity of contention,” 
said one of my valued correspondents. Oh! did we but 
esteem love among the brethren as the Master did, we should 
find the fruits of it like the clusters of grapes in Canaan. 
For the improvement of our temper, we must remember the 
character of the matters which have “ filled with fire and 
fury” the minds of disputants age after age. Among the 
Greeks it was fiercely debated, whether the Illiad or Odysse 
was the most ancient, and how many oars-men Ulysses had. 
Among the Latins, what was the number of geese that saved 
the Capitol. You know the insignificance of the matiers so 
long and so fiercely contested between the Nominalists and 
Realisis. The tremendous actofejectment by which two thou- 
sand of the choicest ministers of England were deprived of 
their livings and liberties, was based upon trivial things, hav- 
ing in themselves little or noimportance. Some years ago it 
was fiercely discussed in Scotland and even in the United 
States, whether faith or repentance comes first. A long list 
of such subjects, that have agitated the church, might be 
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given. I do not deny that there have been many very 
important discussions in the church, but these have less 
frequently produced high inflammation. Generally the less 
important a question is, the more warmly is it disputed. 
Your own recollection will furnish illustrations in abun- 
dance. It would bea blessed thing for the church could 
all the ministers of Christ, and all editors learn to be far 
more earnest upon the great things of revelation, than upon 
matters of minor consideration. 

A holy suspicion and distrust of our own judgement, and 
an openness to receive new light, would have a happy influ- 
ence upon temper. On this subject | would refer to the 
excellent ‘Treatise of Hermann Witsius de Modesto Theo- 
logo. 

Let it be settled in our hearts, that no occasion or circum- 
stance will justify the indulgence of a wrong temper—that 
God is never honoured, but always dishonoured, by such 
indulgence. “'The wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.” 

We must also forever abandon that horrible maxim of 
persecutors, on which spiritual tyrants have erected their 
machinery for crushing the church ; “ Affictio dat intel- 
lectum.” 'That he who will not be won by kindness, cannot 
be overcome by severity, is a truth firmly established by the 
history of the church. Do not suppose that 1 have any 
very painful fears of a rekindling, especially in this land, of 
the fire of persecution. But there are many ways in which 
we may “add afflictions” to our brethren, without any open 
violence. 

It would be well if every Christian would remember, 
that in all parts of Christendom, even among those who 
differ most from him in sentiment and practice, there may be 
some, perhaps many, who far excel him in all that is lovely, 
and excellent in character. If men will compare themselves 
among themselves, let them not compare themselves with 
the poorest samples of character they can find; but let them 
select the greatest, humblest, holiest, and wisest men. 

If we had not so much cause of indignation and reproach 
against ourselves for the low state of piety, faith, zeal, humil- 
ity, and self-denial in our own hearts, and for the sad ebulli- 
tious of worldliness, selfishness, and rashness in our lives, 
we should be in better humour with our brethren. The 
truth is, piety is low, and to appease conscience we make 
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much ado about matters of little or no importance. We feel 
the beam in our own eye, and fearing lest others should see 
it, we make a diversion by calling their attention to some- 
thing else. I might say much of the influence of languid 
piety to make partizans. But it is too obvious to need illus- 
tration. 

It would also have a good effect on our temper, were we 
to sit down and enquire honestly, “how much may we 
yield? How near can we come to our brethren without 
any sacrifice of conscience?” Alas, the inquiry has gene- 
rally been of a very opposite nature. “How widely may I 
differ from my brethren without guilt?” When men have 
honestly acted on the principle above recommended, the 
results have often been as astonishing as they have been 
happy. We may perhaps, on enquiry, think proper to give 
up some things as useless, which we once esteemed the very 
basis of our fabrick. 

It would be well for us to enquire solemnly, whether 
there is the least probability of our acquiring a better temper, 
more love and harmony, by keeping up as wide a separation 
as possible ; or by keeping our views and feelings concealed ; 
or by letting things alone, as though they would change of 
themselves, or by a miracle. 

If we cannot exercise the highest degree of required con- 
fidence in brethren who couscientiously differ from us, 
could we exercise that confidence, in case they would do 
some violence to their consciences, and come over to us in 
form and profession? Such violence to their consciences 
would destroy our respect for them, and thus we should be 
left without any basis for Christian friendship. For our 
judgements unite with Paul in saying, “ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin.” 

It had been a happy thing for our world, if all men had 
duly distinguished between principle and opinion, between 
judgement and notion, between speculation and belief. For 
want of this distinction, we have frequently adopted un- 
charitable conclusions respecting others. Suppose a man 
in conversation lets slip an Arminian idea, but in prayer 
or in affliction, utters sound scriptural doctrine, and evi- 
dently leads a humble and holy life; this mau’s Arminian- 
ism is mere opinion, notion, speculation, and though injuri- 
ous even to his heart, yet does not govern his heart. 

It is an old but despised rule of conduct in Polemics, 

Vor. IL. 26 
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that we must studiously guard against imputing to others 
those errours in doctrine, which they reject. In this respect, 
have not some pious and able men in New-England, and 
some Presbyterians in the Middle and Southern States, 
been greatly injured? On each side they have been 
reproached with opinions which they are as far from enter- 
taining as their opponents. Audrew Thompson, in his 
review of some of Edward Irving’s works, says with great 
justice—“ Happy for man, he is capable of being incousis- 
tent.” It does, indeed, require but little acumen to perceive, 
that doctrinal errour has no natural stopping place this side 
of the gulph of atheism. But men do not generally go to 
the natural stopping place, but, through divine mercy, are 
held at some point of the declivity farther from ruin. Be- 
sides, it is the smallest number of men, who have any system 
of religious belief philosophically considered. Of one ina 
thousand, (and perhaps not more,) it may be said: “ ‘Touch 
a principle and you shake a continent.” 

I do not feel able to close this branch of the subject 
better, than by giving vou part of a paper entitled, “ Hum- 
ble Requests both to Conformists and Dissenters, touching 
their temper and behavicur towards each other.” It was 
drawn up by the excellent John Howe, upon the occasion 
of the passage of an act of exemption from penalties in 
favour of Dissenting Protestants, passed by Parliament in 
1635. There are some things in it, of course, peculiar to 
the times and circumstances ; but it is full of sound wisdom, 
and must be useful to all who read it aright. I know you 
will be interested in it, though it may already be before 
your mind. It is there moved, “that we do not over-mag- 
nify our differences, or count them greater than they 
really are. Remember that there are differences on both 
parts, among themselves, incomparably greater than these, 
by which the one sort differs from the other. How incon- 
ceivably greater is the difference between good men and 
bad! between being a lover of the blessed God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, and an enemy! a real subject of Christ, 
and of the devil! Have we not reason to apprehend there 
are some of both these, on each side? Let us take heed of 
having our minds tinctured with a wrong notion of this 
matter, as if this indulgence divided England into two 
Christendoms, or distinguished rather between Christians 
and Mahometans, as some men’s cyclopic fancies have an 
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urlucky art to represent things; creating ordinary men 
and things into monsters and prodigious shapes at their own 
pleasure. It has been a usual saying on both sides, that 
they were (in comparison) but little things we diftered 
about, or circumstantial things. Let us not unsay it, or 
suffer a habit of mind to slide into us, that consists not with 
it. ‘Though we must not go against a judgement of con- 
science in the least thing, yet let us not confound the true 
differences of things ; but what are really lesser things, then 
let them go forsuch. Let us hereupon carefully abstain from 
judging each other’s state Godward upon these differences : 
for hereby we shall both contradict our common rule and 
ourselves. When men make conscience of small and doubt- 
ful things on the one hand, and the other, about which they 
differ, how little conscience is made of the plainest and 
most important rule, not to judge one another for such dif- 
ferences, Rom. 14: 3, 13! Why of all the parts of that holy 
book, is this chapter only thought no part of God’s word ? 
or this precept so variously enforced in this chapter, and so 
awfully, ver. 10,11. But why dost thou judge thy brother ? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? We shall 
all stand before the judgement seat of Christ. For it is 
written, ‘As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to me!’ Is ita 
light matter to usurp the throne of Christ, the judgement 
seat of God? Yet how common has it been to say, such a 
one conforms, he hath nothing of God in him! such a 
one conforms not; ‘tis not conscience, but humour! God 
forgive both. Had they blotted Rom. 14 out of their 
Bibles? *Tis plain, by the whole series of discourse, that 
it is the judging of men’s states, and that by such small 
matters of difference, that is the thing here forbidden. 
Some few things contained in this chapter, as, to receive 
one another (as Christians, or such whom God receives) 
notwithstanding remaining doubts about small matters, and 
not determining such doubted things in bar to the doubter, 
ver. 1, 2,3; and not to lay stumbling-blocks in each other’s 
way, ver. 13; not to do the doubted thing with a mind still 
unsatisfied, ver. 5, 23; not to censure, either him that does 
or forbears, not admitting a hard thonght of him, or less 
favourable, than that what such an one does, he does to the 
Lord, and what the other forbears, he forbears to the Lord, 
ver. 6; these few things, I say, put in practice, had taken 
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away all differences, (that we are now considering,) or the 
inconvenience of them, long ago. And we shall still need 
them as much as ever. 

“Let us not value ourselves upon being of this or that 
side of the severing line. “Tis Jewish, yea, pharisaical, to 
be conceited, and boast ourselves upon externals, and small 
matters, especially if arbitrarily taken up; and is itself an 
argument of a light mind, and incomprehensive of true 
worth. Though I cannot sincerely be of this or that way, 
but I must think myself in the right and others in the 
wrong, that differ from me, yet I ought to consider, this is 
but a small, minute thing, a point compared with the vast 
orb of knowables, and of things needful, and that ought to 
be known. Perhaps divers that differ from me, are men of 
greater and more comprehensive minds, and have been more 
employed about greater matters; and many in things of 
more importance, have much more of useful and valuable 
knowledge than I. Yea, and since these are not matters of 
salvation we differ about, so that any on either side dare 
considerately say, he cannot be saved, that is not in these 
respects of my mind and way ; he may have more of sanc- 
tifying savoury knowledge, more of solid goodness, more of 
grace and real sanctity, than |; the course of his thoughts 
and studies having been, by converse and other accidents, 
led more off from these things, and perhaps by a good prin- 
ciple, been more deeply engaged about higher matters; for no 
man’s mind is able equaily to consider all things fit to be 
considered ; and greater things are of themselves more apt 
to beget holy and good impressions upon our spirits, than 
the minuter and more circumstantial things, though relating 
to religion, can be. 

“ Let us not despise one another for our differing in these 
lesser matters. ‘This is too common and most natural to 
that temper that offends against the foregoing caution. — Lit- 
tle-spirited creatures valuing themselves for small matters, 
must consequently have them in contempt that want what 
they count their own only excellency. He that hath no- 
thing wherein he places worth belonging to him, besides 
a flaunting peruke and laced suit, must, at all adventures, 
think very meanly of one in a plain garb. Where we are 
taught not to judge, we are forbidden to despise, or set at 
nought one another upon these little differences. 

“ Nor let us wonder that we differ. Untothis we are too apt, 
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i. e., to think it strange, (especially upon some arguing of the 
difference) that such a man should conform, or such a one 
not conform. ‘There is some fault in this, but which pro- 
ceeds from more faulty causes. Pride, too often, and an 
opinion that we understand so well, that a wrong is done us 
if our judgement be not made a standard and measure to 
another man’s. And again, ignorance of human nature, or 
inconsiderateness rather, how mysterious it is, and how little 
can be known of it; how secret and latent little springs 
there are that move this engine to our own mind, this 
way, or that; and what bars (which perhaps he discerns 
not himself) may obstruct and shut up towards us another 
man’s. Have we net frequent instances in other common 
cases, how difficult it is to speak to another man’s under- 
standing? Speech is too penurious, not expressive enough. 
Frequeutly between men of sense, much more time is taken 
up in explaining each other’s notions, than in proving or 
disproving them. Nature and our present state, have, in 
some respects, left us open to God only, and made us inac- 
cessible to one another. Why then should it be strange to 
me, that I cannot convey my thought into another’s mind? 
"Tis unchristian to censure, as before, and say, ‘Such a one 
has not my conscience, therefore he has no conscience at 
all; and it is also unreasonable and rude to say, ‘Such a 
one sees not with my eyes, therefore, he is stark blind.’ Be- 
sides, the real obscurity of the matter is not enough con- 
sidered. I am very confident an impartial and competent 
judge, upon the view of books later and more ancient, 
upon such subjects, would say, there are few metaphysical 
questions disputed with more subtelty, than the controver- 
sies about conformity and nonconformity. Blessed be God 
that things necessary to the salvation of souls, and that are 
of true necessity even to the peace and order of the Chris- 
tian church, are in comparison so very plain. 

“Moreover there is, besides understanding, and judgement, 
and diverse from that heavenly gift which in the Scriptures 
is called grace, such a thing as gust and relish belonging to 
the mind of man, and I doubt not, to all men, if they observe 
themselves; and this is as unaccountable and as various asthe 
relishes and disgusts of sense. This they only wonder at, 
that either understand not themselves, or will consider no 
body but themselves. To bring it down to the present case. 
As to those parts of worship which are of most frequent use 
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in our assemblies (whether conforming or nonconforming), 
prayer, and preaching, and hearing God’s word, our difter- 
ences about them cannot but in part arise from the diversity 
of this principle, both on the one hand and the other. One 
sort do not savour prayer by a foreknown form; another 
that which hath more of surprise, by a grateful variety of 
unexpected expressic And it can neither be universally 
said, it is a better judgement, or more grace, that determines 
men the one way or the other; but somewhat in the tem- 
per of their minds distinct from both, which I know not 
how better to express than by mental taste, the acts whereof 
(as the objects are suitable or unsuitable) are relishing or dis- 
relishing, liking or disliking: and this hath no more of 
mystery in it, than that there is such a thing belonging to 
our natures, as complacency or displacency in reference to 
the objects of the mind. And this, in the kind of it, is as 
common to men, as human nature, but as much diversified 
in individuals as men’s other inclinations are. that are most 
fixed, and least apt to admit of change. Now in the men- 
tioned case, men cannot be universally determined either 
way, by their having better judgement; for no sober man 
can be so little modest, as not to acknowledge, that there are 
some of each sentiment, that are less judicious than some 
that are of the contrary sentiment in this thing. And to 
say that to be more determined this way or that, is the cer- 
tain sign or effect of a greater measure of grace and sanctity, 
were a great violation both of modesty and charity. Ihave 
not met with any that have appeared to live in more entire 
communion with God, in higher admiration of him, ina 
pleasanter sense of his love, or in a more joyful expectation 
of eternal life, than some who have been wont with great 
delight publicly to worship God in the use of our Common 
Prayer: and others I have known as highly excelling in the 
same respects, that could by no means relish it, but have 
always counted it insipid and nauseous. The like may be 
said of relishing or disrelishing sermons preached in a 
digested set of words, or with a more flowing freedom of 
speech. It were endless and odious to vie either better 
judgements, or more pious inclinations, that should univer- 
sally determine men either the one way or the other in these 
matters. And we are no more to wonder at these peculiari- 
ties in the temper of men’s minds, than at their different 
tastes of meats and drinks; much less to fall out with them, 
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that their minds and notions are not just formed as ours are : 
for we should remember, they no more differ from us, than 
we do from them; and if we think we have the clearer light, 
us like they also think they have clearer. And ’tis in vain 
to say, Who shall judge, for every man will at length judge 
of his own notions for himself, and cannot help it: for no 
man’s judgement (or relish of things, which influences his 
judgement, though he know it not) is at the command of his 
will; and much less of another man’s. And therefore, 

“Let us not be offended mutually with one another for our 
different choice of this or that way, wherein we find most of 
real advantage and edification. Our greatest concern in 
this world, and which is common to us all, is in the better- 
ing of our spirits, and preparing them for a better world. 
Let no man be displeased (especially of those who agree in 
all substantials of the same holy religion,) that another uses 
the same liberty, in choosing the way most conducing in 
his experience to his great end, that he himself also uses, 
expecting to do it without another man’s offence. 

‘But above all, let us, with sincere minds, more earnestly 
endeavour the promoting the interest of religion itse(f, of 
true reformed Christianity, than of this or that party. Let 
us long to see the religion of Christians become simple, primi- 
tive, agreeable to its lovely original state, and again itself; 
and each in our own stations contribute thereto all that we 
are able, labouring that the internal principle of it may live 
and flourish in our souls, and to our utmost diffused and 
spread unto other men’s. And for its externals, as the duc- 
ture of our rule will guide us, so gradually bend towards 
one common course, that there may at length cease to be 
any divided parties at all. 

“In the mean time, while there are, let it be remembered, 
that the difference lies among Christians and protestants, not 
between such and pagans. Let us therefore carry it accord- 
ingly towards each other; and consider our assemblies are 
all Christian and protestant assemblies, differing in their 
administrations, for the most part, not in the things prayed 
for or deprecated, or taught, but in certain modes of expres- 
sion ; and differing really and in the substance of things, less 
by mere conformity, or nonconformity to the public rule of 
the law, than many of them that are under it do from one 
another, and than divers that are not under it. For in- 
stance, go into one congregation that is a conforming one, 
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and you have the public prayers read in the desk, and after- 
wards a form of prayer perhaps used by the preacher in the 
pulpit, of his own composure, before he begins his sermon. 
Go into another congregation, and prayer is performed 
without either sort of form; and perhaps the difference in 
this is not so great. It may be the conformist uses no pre- 
conceived form of his own, and the nonconformist may. 
Both instruct the people out of the same holy book of God’s 
word. But now suppose one of the former sort reads the 
public prayers gravely, with the appearance of great reve- 
rence, fervency, and pious devotion; and one of the latter 
sort that uses them not, does however pray for the same 
things, with judgement and with like gravity and affection, 
and they both instruct their hearers fully and profitably ; 
nothing is more evident than that the worship in both these 
assemblies doth much less considerably differ to a pious and 
judicious mind, than if in the latter the prayers were also 
read but carelessly, sleepily, or scenically, flauntingly, and 
with manifest irreverence, and the sermon like the rest; or 
than if in the former, all the performance were inept, rude, 
or very offensively drowsy or sluggish. 

“ Now let us show ourselves men, and manly Christians, 
not swayed by trifles and little things, as children by this or 
that dress, or mode, or form of our religion, which may 
perhaps please some the more for its real indecency : but 
know, that if while we continue picquering about forms, the 
life be lost, and we come to bear the character of that church, 
‘thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.’ We may 
eer long (after all the wonders God hath wrought for us) 
expect to hear of our candlestick’s being removed, and that 
our sun shall go down at noon-day. 

“The true serious spirit and power of religion and godli- 
ness, will act no man against his conscience, or his rule 
understood, but will oblige him in all acts of worship (as 
well as of his whole conversation) to keep close to Gospel 
prescription, so far as he can discern it. And that he will 
find requires, that in subordination to the divine glory, he 
seriously working out the salvation of his own soul, and take 
that course in order thereto, put himself under such a min- 
istry, and such a way of using God’s ordinances, as he finds 
most profitable and conducing to that great end, and that 
doth his soul most real good. If you are religious, or of this 
or that mode or way of religion, to serve a carnal design for 
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yourself or your party, not to save your soul, you commit 
the most detestable sacrilege, and alienate the most sacred 
thing in the world, religion, from its true end; which will 
not only lose that end, but infer a heavy vengeance. Yea, 
and ’tis too possible to transgress dangerously, by preferring 
that which is less, though never so confidently thought to be 
divine, before that which is greater, or separately from its 
true end. You greatly prevaricate if you are more zealously 
intent to promote independency than Christianity, presbytery 
than Christianity, prelacy than Christianity, as any of these 
are the interest of a party, and not considered in subservi- 
eucy to the Christian interest, nor designed for promoting the 
edification and salvation of your own soul. But that being 
your design, living religion will keep your eye upon your 
end, and make you steady, and constantly true to that, and 
to your rule, without which you can never hope to reach 
your end.” 

I did hope to be able to abridge Mr. Howe’s thoughts, but 
found it impossible; every sentence seemed to be neces- 
sary. 

It ought not to be forgotten that efforts have been made 
in older time, both on the continent and in England, to unite 
Protestants, and especially dissenters, and particularly Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians, more closely (Life of Howe, pp. 
39. 41. Also, Owen’s Works, vol. l. p. 239). These efforts 
proved great failures, and only drove the parties farther 
asunder. Most of these attempts occurred in the seven- 
teenth century, and are no doubt familiar to your mind. In 
any efforts, therefore, to bring different parties among Chris- 
tians more closely together, it must be kept constantly in 
mind, that failure is possible, yea, that it is certain, unless 
a right spirit in all go foremost. Let me give you the views 
of another (Dr. Owen) on this same subject. “I should be 
very sorry, that any man living should outgo me in desires 
that all who fear God throughout the world, especially in 
these nations, were of one way, as well as of one heart. I 
know I desire it sincerely ; but I do verily believe, that when 
God shall accomplish it, it will be the effect of love, not the 
cause of love. It will proceed from love, before it brings 
forth love. There is not a greater vanity in the world, than 
to drive men into a particular profession, and then suppose, 
that love will be the necessary consequence of it; to think 
that if by sharp rebukes, by cutting, bitter expressions, they 

Vor. Il 7 
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can but drive men into such and such practices, then love 
will certainly ensue.” 

Nothing will be done to profit except in answer to fer- 
vent, frequent, and believing prayer to God. Let me 
therefore suggest as a subject for special prayer in our closets 
and among our own little circles, the increased union of all 
in the American churches, who love the appearing of Jesus 
Shrist. He who prays most and most scripturally on this 
subject, will be the best friend to the cause. 

I will now dismiss, at least for the present, the subject of 
Christian temper, by quoting a resolution of the excellent 
Philip Henry. “In those things that all the people of God 
are agreed about, I will spend my zeal; and as for other 
things about which they differ, I will walk according to the 
light God has given me, and charitably believe others to do 
So too.” 

I come now to consider some of the good results that 
must flow from a sincere and close union between the 
Northern and Southern churches. Such a union is of incal- 
culable importance. Neither the Northern nor Southern 
States separately will be able much, longer, if indeed they 
are now, to bind the great West to this side of the mountains. 
But the North and South united may, with God’s blessing, 
do this for centuries to come. It is not worth while to 
depict the direfulness of the calamity of having the West cut 
off, either civilly or ecclesiastically, from the Atlantic States. 
Such an event may God ever avert! The North and 
South, if united, may hold the West to us, and we may still 
bless them by our men and money. On the other hand, 
any division among the Atlantic States must soon be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding severance of the Western and 
South-western States. If the Atlantic States ever separate 
from each other, war must ensue; and either the Potomac 
or the Roanoke will be the dividing line; and in either 
case, Virginia will be the battle-ground on which brother 
will murder brother. If you ask, what has all this to do 
with the blessing of union among the pious, I answer, | 
have no confidence in a continuance of our national union, 
except through the blessing of God on the efforts and 
prayers of his church, in the several sections of this land. 
And if the righteous be for division, will not the foundations 
be destroyed ? Holy love can bind a world together. 

A vast increase of happiness must result to those who 
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feel the bonds of union increasing in strength. Tell 
rae, who ever gained a victory over prejudice, and bigotry, 
and selfishness, without an increase of enjoyment? On the 
other hand, misery ensues from the spirit of division. 
“'There is a kind of bitter zeal, which is so fierce and vio- 
lent, that it rather inflames than heals any wounds that are 
made ; and is of so majignant a nature that it spreads and 
eats like a cancer, and if a stop were not put to it, it might 
endanger the whole body.” So says Stillingfleet in his 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. And need I 
prove, that such zealots are miserable in proportion to their 
zeal ? 

Cordial union would give easy success to all our benevo- 
lent efforts. Suppose, for instance, that it is agreed by good 
men and competent judges, that we ought to have a new 
theological seminary in any part of our country, and ail the 
churches could be enlisted in its behalf. ‘The seminary 
would soon be established, and no portion of the church 
would be burdened. ‘The work would go on, “because the 
people had a mind to build.” 

Finally, were all branches of the church properly united, 
we should need no more books or sermons on the Eviden- 
ces of Christianity, in order to silence infidelity. Glori- 
ous and powerful and rapid revivals of genuine religion 
would refresh this dying world, until “ the light of the moon 
should be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
seven fold--as the light of seven days.” ‘These points, I 
suppose to be abundantly proved by such scriptures as John 
17: 20, 21, and 13: 35, and Eph. 4: 11—16. 

These good results contrasted with the countless evils of 
division, which all good men must feel, furnish an apology 
for any honest effort at union. Especially does the last rea- 
son for union just suggested, exert a power over my 
mind, that is altogether commanding. ‘There is a solemnity 
about our Lord’s last address to his disciples, and last 
prayer to his Father, which moves my whole nature. 'To 
hear Christ praying that we may be one, and that, too, that 
the world may be convinced of his Messiahship—is enough, 
one would think, to melt away the greatest hardness. 

As to the means of effecting this desirable union, I would 
mention among the first, more familiar acquaintance with 
each other. Could this acquaintance be as extensive and 
as thorough as might be desired, the chief difficulty would 
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be over. If you will have the kindness to refer to the Intro- 
duction of Mason’s Plea for sacramental Communion on 
Catholic Principles, you will see the history of a providen- 
tial intercourse between the congregations of the author and 
of Dr. Romeyn, which resulted in the happiest consequen- 
ces. They became acquainted, found the image of Christ in 
each other, and thus love sprung up, resulting ultimately 
in the overthrow of the exclusive communion of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church. I hold it to be a first principle in 
Christian economics, that, among good men, mutual ac- 
quaintance invariably generates mutual respect and affection. 
With men who are selfish, worldly, hypocritical, and unre- 
generate, it is not generally so. In order to promote this 
personal acquaintance, the number of delegates sent respec- 
tively by the General Assembly and the several Associations, 
ought, as I think, to be increased, rather than diminished. 
It ought also to be an object to procure the attendance, to a 
greater extent than at present, of distant brethren at our great 
anniversaries, and this in behalf of personal friendship and 
true Christian affinity. Free, brotherly correspondence, such 
as the present, may also be useful. 

It would be a means of binding us together, deeply to 
impress our hearts with the truth, that they who are the 
most suspicious, and inclined to “ stand by themselves,” will 
be the greatest losers. When I see people acting thus, I 
think of the father who, seeing his son out on the limb of a 
tree, and sawing off the limb betwixt himself and the trunk, 
said, “Take care, my son, that you do not saw yourself 
off.” 

It would have a powerful effect in uniting us, should 
there be mutually exhibited a disposition, to leave to the 
management of each of the large portions of the nation, those 
subjects which are of a delicate and critical nature, without 
any cefficious interference. Let me illustrate my remark by 
a single allusion on each side. ‘The peculiar relation of Or- 
thodox and Unitarian congregational churches in New-Eng- 
land was, in by-gone days, a subject which those at a dis- 
tance could not well understand. There was a mode of 
proceeding on this point, which did much perplex us at 
the South; and some few of our people may have said or 
written some hard things about this matter. But the ma- 
jority said, “We have much evidence of the piety of our 
New-England brethren in reference to other things. We 
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must confide to their own discretion such subjects as pulpit 
exchanges with men of doubtful orthodoxy, and meeting 
with Unitarians in annual conventions.” On the other hand, 
there has been, in the minds of some who reside in the North, 
a disposition to interfere unwisely, and to the injury of reli- 
gion, with the subject of slavery. I hear of persons recom- 
mending the exclusion of the whole Southern and South- 
western churches from the privileges of a connexion and 
communion with our Presbyterian and nin et pes 
brethren elsewhere in the United States. Now I need not 
assure you that every sensible and pious man in the South 
and South-west deplores the existence of slavery, as an 
enormous evil. Indeed when the subject was under discus- 
sion in our Virginia Legislature, all parties openly lamented 
its existence. On this point our Northern and North-western 
brethren must trust us a little, or, if necessary a good deal. 
Should any one reply, “ On the same principles the Hindoos, 
and Africans, and Chinese might say—trust us with the 
management of our idolatries and our superstitions—do not 
attempt to disturb the peace of our nation and the harmony 
of our commerce by the introduction of your peculiar reli- 
gious tenets.” I answer, the cases are by no means paral- 
lel. If men insist on placing us, in the same rank with 
abominable idolaters and worshippers of devils, of course 
Christian communion between us is atanend. There must 
on such subjects be an exercise of forbearance, patience, 
kindness, and Christian confidence. You will not suppose 
that I have the slightest suspicion, that these remarks are 
applicable to yourself, or to those with whom you are asso- 
ciated. Dr. Porter’s letter on Colonization is worth a wedge 
of gold. 

I do not know that I shall have a more convenient 
opportunity of introducing a kindred topick. It is this: We 
should be much more disposed to strict union, if the North 
and South, respectively, would remember their own peculiar 
evils. If the South would calmly think of her slavery, her 
spiritual sloth and apathy, her ecclesiastical weakness, her 
lack of enterprize and energy in plans of usefulness ; and if 
the North would duly reflect on her proneness to useless and 
injurious metaphysical discussions, her peculiar temptations to 
spiritual security and self-confidence, her tendency to high 
excitements, her exposure in religious matters to bitter and 
organized contention ; there would soon be a better state of 
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things amongst us. We should no more think and speak as 
if we supposed all wisdom and excellence dwelt with us. 

It is evidently wrong for us to differ or separate on ac- 
count of matters about which we should blame two missiona- 
ries in foreign lands for differing or separating. 1 notice 
that in your civil governments in New-England, there is 
sometimes appointed what is styled a Committee of Vigi- 
lance, whose duty is to watch for offenders or for testimony 
against them, and whenever or wherever they suspect any 
thing wrong, to prosecute enquiries. Oh! that every good 
man would constitute himself a committee of vigilance to 
watch the deceitful, subtle, erring passions of his own heart, 
receive testimony against himself for violating the law of 
love, and whenever and wherever he suspects any prejudice, 
coolness or indifference towards any of his brethren, or any 
branch of the church to be springing up in his own mind, 
solemnly to arraign himself and rebuke his spirit into 
shame and repentance. Obsta principiis, is the only safe 
rule. 

We have several great national institutions, which are 
fitted to have a powerful influence in binding the North and 
South together. ‘These institutions, so benevolent in their 
design and tendency, ought to receive undivided support 
from all the friends of religion in America. When by our 
efforts and prayers we favour these institutions, we render a 
service of peculiar value to our nation as such, binding it 
together. 

Much may be done towards a closer union by the profes- 
sors in all our theological seminaries holding up before the 
minds of their pupils, not only the example of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, and of the beloved John, but also the 
examples of such holy, peaceable, affectionate, humble men 
as Martin Bucer of Germany, who without Melancthon’s 
tendency to surrender principle, yet had all of his amiable- 
ness ; or of such men as Leighton, who, if he had possessed 
his father’s firmness, would have possessed a character of most 
unrivalled symmetry ; or of such men as Robert Hall, who in 
the noble generosity of holy love, burst through the trammels 
of ages to embrace as brethren all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If I am not mistaken, there is often, if not always 
in Seminaries a run in favour of certain authors, or theo- 
logical, or philosophical speculations. At one Seminary, 
without any apparently sufficient cause, you find the bent of 
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the young men’s minds to be towards such authors as Cud- 
worth and Coleridge. At another there is a great fondness 
for Calvin, Turretin, and Owen. Again, you will find Mat- 
thew Henry, John Flavel and Bates, the chief favourites. 
Anon the frigid, critical, neology of Germany is in the 
ascendant, inspiring self-conceit, rashness, and fondness of 
innovation. Now, under such circumstances, how incalcula- 
bly important is it, that, as young men will have some ancient 
and foreign exemplars to admire and follow, pains be taken 
to introduce to their favourable regard those who are worthy 
of admiration and imitation? When such is the case, we 
shall not see young ministers issuing forth as theological 
warriours, armed cap-a-pie, or as walking statues, stiff as 
marble and cold as ice, being vainly puffed up by the con- 
ceits and whims of a scholastick training, nor stern in their 
manners ; but to some extent like Christ, angels of love and 
mercy, moved by kindness and awed into sweet solemnity, 
going about doing good toall men. One generation of such 
ministers in the United States would bind together the dis- 
cordant elements of our national character in ties so strong 
and numerous and pleasant, as to defy the assaults of the 
wicked. 

Perhaps there is not a little pride of ancestry, and pride 
of territory, both in the North and the South, which, while 
it exists, will be no inconsiderable barrier to such an intimate 
union as is desired. The South prides herself on ac- 
count of her eminent statesmen and warriours, and preachers. 
Nor does the North forget her great men,—her orators, her 
scholars, her presidents and professors, her learned divines. 
This sectional or provincial pride would not be very mis- 
chievous, did it not preclude, as it generally does, a due con- 
sideration of the worth of others. It is much more noble to 
say, “ Et genus, et proavos, et quae non fecimus ipsi, vix ea 
nostra voco.” Let it therefore be our constant endeavour to 
put away all pride and boasting, each esteeming others 
better than himself, and in honour preferring one another. 

The religious press in the Atlantic states should be 
made to exert a more benign and harmonizing influence. 
Correspondents for our periodical publications should be 
secured in different sections of the land. Northern men 
must write for Southern papers, and vice versa. And should 
the “Literary and Theological Review,” which has been 
proposed, be commenced, it should contain articles from all 
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portions of our church, and assume a ground in which they 
may all agree. I would suggest the expediency of the 
editors of religious papers in Charleston, Richmond, 
Philadelphia, New-York, and Boston, engaging regular 
contributions to their sheets from good men in remote parts 
of the land, and this for the express purpose of strength- 
ening the bands of union. 

Did we all feel, that love and concord are worth more 
than platforms, symbols, and books of discipline, it would help 
to remove our suspicions and jealousies. Do not understand 
me as being opposed to confessions of faith, and well-digested 
forms and laws of government. All I wish to say is, that a 
regard to these, is by no means the highest Christian duty. 
We have responsibilities and duties vastly superiour to those 
created by such conventional things. I will illustrate my 
meaning by a fact. In 1683, James II. granted briefs for 
collecting money for therelief ofthe French Protestants, who 
had fled from their country upon the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Beveridge, good man as he was, opposed the 
reading of the brief, on the ground of its being contrary to 
the rubric. Tillotson reproved him in these words: “ Doc- 
tor, doctor, charity is above rubrics.” Oh! that all men 
believed with Tillotson! how often do men perish in their 
sins, and that canonically too! Summerfield recommended 
that some canons in New-York should be spiked. 

The last means I shall mention for promoting a closer 
union among American Christians is, to cultivate the 
spirit of doing good to all men. Were the hearts of Ameri- 
can Christians properly affected, and their hands properly 
engaged, about the great objects of benevolence, disunion 
would be atanend. ‘To the joy of many hearts our national 
societies seem to be going on towards the occupancy of such 
ground, and the adoption of such measures, as will summon 
the highest energies of the whole church. That the 
American Bible Society will soon adopt resolutions, con- 
templating the supply of the whole world with the Bible, 
within a definite period, | can hardly doubt. The Mission- 
ary, Tract, and other Societies, are also widely extending 
the sphere of their operations. What do these things mean ? 
One thing they certainly teach is, that “the tug of war” will 
soon be here, when cowards, traitors, formalists, lovers of 
money and lovers of sloth, will be tried as by fire.—* Ye 
men of Israel, to your tents,” or “gird yourselves for the 
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battle,” is the cry that ought to be uttered through the 
length and breadth of the American church. The day can- 
not be far distant, when those who will not “follow the 
Lord fully,” will be sorely tried, and when the host of Im- 
manuel must and will present an unbroken line of holy 
steadfastness to the embattled legions of sin and darkness. 
Satan and his allies are the common, and will soon be the 
avowed enemies of all sincere Christians, and of all right- 
eousness, and we shall be compelled and disposed to make 
common cause with all who “seek for glory and honour.” 
Let the rush, the first fierce onset come. ‘The sooner, the 
better, if we are but prepared. Any brave soldier prefers 
the din of arms and the hard-fought battle, to the dull mo- 
notony of a quiet encampment year after year. I would 
suggest, whether it is not a great calamity, that our na- 
tional societies did not adopt the additional words, “ and 
foreign,” in their title; and farther, whether it would not 
be wise, even now, to adopt this change. However this 
may be, I hope, as Rev. Mr. Temple said, “they will de- 
serve the name.”—Let all good men then come forth and 
encourage, rather than discourage, the present movements 
towards a noble enlargement of heart and Christian effort. 

Perhaps the church never more needed to offer the 
prayer; “Lord, increase our faith.” Were our faith what 
it ought to be, our efforts would also be. Oh! that we did 
but believe all that the mouth of the Lord hath spoken! 
When we think of the little beginnings which Franke 
made (viz. $3 28), or which Andrew Fuller’s favourite 
society made (viz. £13 2s. 6d.), and indeed when we trace 
the history of any of our benevolent societies, must we not 
feel that we are subject to the rebuke, “O fools and slow of 
heart to believe.” ‘This faith, while it unites to Christ, will 
unite us to one another ; “ just,” (says some one) “as lines 
approach nearer the centre, the nearer they approach to one 
another.” 

Let us keep our own minds, and the minds of our 
brethren, always impressed with the truth, that he is the 
best fisherman, not who has the longest and nicest rods, and 
strongest lines, and best apparatus; but who catches the 
most fish. There is much instruction in the following 
parable of Andrew Fuller: “In one of the new Italian re- 
publics, two independent companies are formed for the 
defence of the country. Call the one A. and the other B. 

Vou. Il. 28 
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In forming themselves and learning their exercise, they each 
profess to follow the mode of discipline used by the ancient 
Romans. Their officers, uniforms and evolutions are, after 
all, somewhat different from each other. Hence disputes 
arise, and B. refuses to march against the enemy with A. as 
being disorderly. A. gives his reasons why he thinks him- 
self orderly; but they are far from satisfying B., who not 
only treats him as deviating from rule, but as almost know- 
ing himself to do so, and wilfully persisting in it. A., tired 
of jarring, marches against the enemy by himself. B. sits at 
home busily engaged in studying order and discipline. “If 
your form and rules,” says A., “are so preferable to ours, 
why do you not make use of them. Discipline is a means, 
not an end. Be not always boasting of your order; and 
reproach others for the want of it ; let us see the use of it. It 
is true, like the Quakers in 1745, you have bought waist- 
coats for our soldiers, and we thank you for them; but we 
had rather you would fight yourselves.” The object of 
establishing Seminaries was not that we may have semina- 
ries. The object was to train up a race of men “ mighty 
in the Scriptures,” who would give themselves continually 
to prayer and the ministry of the word. The object of 
organizing the American Bible Society, was not that we 
might have such a society, but that we might send the Bible 
over theearth. So the object of having a church organized, 
was not that we might be organized, or being organized, 
might look beautifully ; but that we might go on in the 
conquest of the world to Christ’s authority. Can we not all 
remember this, and not forget that they are most pleasing to 
God, who devote themselves most unreservedly to his cause, 
and most honestly use the means and skill which they pos- 
sess, for spreading the truth. We have been too long in the 
habit of looking on the church merely as a fortified city, and 
not as an “ army with banners.” 

Thus, my dear sir, have I made an entrance upon a great 
subject, having had time only to throw out some hints. If 
what I have written shall correspond with your own views, 
I shall be gratified. I fear the length of this letter may 
alarm you ; but 1 could not be more brief and give you even 
a sketch of my thoughts. 'The Lord cause his face to shine 
upon you and yours forever. 

Yours, very respectfully and affectionately, 
Wm. 8. PLumMer. 
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TueoLtogicaL Seminary, Anpover, Sept. 18, 1833. 
To Rev. Wa. S. Piummer: 
My Dear Buorner, 


My reply to yours of September 3d must be very brief ; 
though a letter so interesting in all its parts as yours, and 
touching upon so many weighty subjects, deserves a more 
particular notice. It must have been refreshing to your own 
heart, to dwell on subjects of such a character. And your 
thoughts, if exhibited to your brethren, could not fail to do 
good. You will at least have the blessedness of a peace- 
maker ; and I cannot but hope that the efforts which you 
and others are making, will, through the divine blessing, be 
successful in promoting a spirit of affection and concord 
among Christians in our country to an extent never known 
before. And permit me to say, what I doubt not will appear 
as important to you as it does to me,—that among the great 
variety of considerations which are adapted to remove alien- 
ation and strife, and to join Christians together in the bonds 
of holy brotherhood, there is none to be compared with the 
grand peculiarity of our religion, the love and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Uf we would labour most effectually to 
bring Christians to love one another, we must exhibit before 
them the essential principles of the gospel ; must tell them, 
that God is love, and that he so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son for their redemption. And we must 
tell them that Jesus loved them with a love stronger than 
death, and freely submitted to the sufferings of the cross, 
that they might have eternal life. 'This great gospel princi- 
ple must be earnestly inculcated and deeply impressed upon 
the minds of Christians, in order to excite them to love one 
another. Let them rightly consider and truly believe the 
great love of Christ towards them, and they will at once 
come under the influence of a motive all-powerful. They 
will put away anger, wrath, envy, evil speaking, and every 
unchristian feeling, and will all be one, as Jesus prayed they 
might be. Other motives are indeed powerful ; but they 
will avail most, when placed before the minds of Christians 
in connexion with the great, all-commanding motive, the 
cross of Christ. This is ; destined to be the means of subdu- 
ing the spirit of ill-will and contention, and filling the 
world with love and peace. I know you love to dwell on 
this sacred theme, not only in your instructions to your own 
beloved congregation, but when pleading the cause of be- 
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nevolence on the most public occasions. It seems to me 
indescribably important, that the grand, essential principles 
of Christianity should be so clearly set forth and be made so 
prominent in our religious anniversaries, that a sanctifying 
influence may be shed upon all that is done, and that the 
exercises may prove effectual means of advancing Christians 
in the strength and activity of holy love. 

I must defer what further I have to say on these interest- 
ing subjects to another opportunity. In the mean time, may 
you experience all the sweetness and fervour of Christian 
love in your own breast, and help to promote it in those 
around you. 

I am yours, 
In fraternal affection and confidence, 
Leonarpv Woops. 


Arr. Il. Love ro rae Doctrines ofr THE BIBLE AN 
EssenTiaAL ELEMENT oF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


By Rev. Edward W. Hooker, Bennington, Vt. , 


Tue word of God describes various evidences of a re- 
newed heart. That we may know our true spiritual state, 
it is important to try ourselves by them all. Each evidence 
is also to be examined in its particular exercises. As regards 
love, for example, the professor of religion is to enquire, not 
only have I, in general, a benevolent spirit; but do I love 
God, his people, law, service, kingdom, and the doctrines of 
his holy word? Love, as a “fruit of the Spirit,” exercises 
itself toward all its appropriate objects. The Christian 
under its influence will not love one proper object, and be 
averse to another; love God, but withhold his affections 
from some child of God; or love one precept and not 
another ; one doctrine of the Bible and not another. If you 
are a true Christian, you will give evidence of it in this, 
that you love all that God requires you to love; himself, 


each child of his family, each precept and each doctrine of 
his holy word. 
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The object of the present paper is to consider “ the love 
of the truth,”—attachment to the doctrines of the Bible,—as 
an evidence of grace in the soul. God has set forth in his 
word a system of holy and glorious truths, toward which no 
Christian can feel indifference or aversion ;—some of these 
are, the doctrines of the Trinity, the deity of Christ and of 
the Holy Spirit; the sovereignty of God, as displayed both in 
his moral government, and in the accomplishment of his own 
most holy will and pleasure ; as comprised in this last, the doc- 
trines of decrees and election; the tree moral and accounta- 
ble agency of man ; the universal, native, and total depravity 
of mankind ; regeneration, by the special and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Ghost; the atonement of Christ for 
man’s sins by his sufferings and death ; justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ alone ; the final perseverance of the saints ; 
the judgement of the world by Jesus Christ at the last day ; 
and the future and eternal punishment of the wicked and 
blessedness of the righteous. The subject named at the 
head of this article, is discussed with particular reference to 
these doctrines; for reasons which will be obvious. They, 
with others, compose the system sometimes called “ evangeli- 
cal,” or “orthodox ;” sometimes “ the doctrines of the refor- 
mation ;” but a better, and an apostolical appellation, is that 
given by Paul, viz. “ Christ crucified.” Even some skep- 
tical jmen, denying the inspiration of ,the Scriptures by the 
Holy Ghost, but interpreting Scripture language as they do 
that of other books, have candidly acknowledged that they 
teach this system of doctrines. If so even they judge, the 
man who professes himself a pious believer in the Bible as 
God’s word, can withhold neither his faith in these doctrines, 
nor his love to them, and at the same time make good his 
claim to being considered a Christian. 

Here we should distinguish between love to the doctrines 
of the Bible, and some things men are in danger of mistak- 
ing for it, to their, ruin. An assent of the understanding, 
simply, to a truth of the Bible, it scarce needs be said, is not 
love to it. Men’s understandings are often convinced of 
things as true, which they oppose, and to which they are 
utterly averse. ‘This is true in relation to doctrines of the 
Bible, in many men. They regret that they are true, and 
their feelings are against them ; while knowing in their own 
consciences that they are immutable truths. Love to the 
doctrines of the Scriptures should also be carefully distin- 
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guished from that preference which arises from some selfish 
or sinister reason. In the controversies respecting religious 
doctrines, it is not unfrequent that feelings of partizanship 
enlist unconverted men on the side of the truth. Do not 
boast that you are ready to contend for the truth. Do you 
love it? An orthodox head, as well as an Arminian or 
Pelagian one, may be associated with an unrenewed heart. 
A devout Christian can find no more complacency in ortho- 
doxy itself, united with heartlessness and inactivity in the 
service of Christ, than in a blustering and denunciatory 
Pelagianism or Arminianism. Love to the truth is also to 
be distinguished from that kind of intellectual interest 
which arises from seeing its positions ingeniously proved or 
ably defended, in argument. It is also to be distinguished 
from simple hereditary preferences. Men are sometimes 
found preferring the faith of their fathers or ancestors ; 
without any satisfactory evidence that they love the truths 
of the Bible therein set forth, for their own sakes. Some 
probably die in the speculative faith of their fathers in the 
very truths of God, and “ die in their sins,” and are for ever 
lost. 

Love to divme truth is an affair of the heart, as renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. It fixes the mind, the whole soul on the 
instructions of God’s word. ‘The sincere lover of the divine 
doctrines says of God, “I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth as more than my necessary food.” “TI rejoice at thy 
word, as those that find great spoil.” “Thy words were 
found and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of my heart.” His preference of divine 
truth is decided ; “1 have chosen the way of truth.” He 
earnestly desires and prays for increased knowledge of it 
and guidance into it; “O send out thy light and thy 
truth, let them lead me, and let them bring me unto thy 
holy hill, and to thy habitation.” He finds sacred satisfac- 
tion in seeing others receiving, honouring and obeying it; 
says, with that apostle whose character seemed all love, “I 
rejoiced greatly, that I found of thy children walking in the 
truth ;” “ I have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in the truth.” 

This Scripture account of love to divine truth, is attested 
by the experience of all who have been renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. It is deeply interesting to trace in the religious 
exercises and character of devoted Christians, their love 
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to the doctrines of God’s word. They describe their 
feelings not only respecting divine truth in general, but par- 
ticular doctrines in which they have found peculiar satisfac- 
tion and te which they had great aversion, before they 
became Christians. ‘They are hot only convinced of them 
in their understandings and consciences, but rejoice in 
them, with an affectionate joy. Doctrines which they once 
regarded with indifference ; or at which they were uneasy 
and jealous, and against which, perhaps, they often con- 
tended with all their powers; the Spirit of God has taught 
them to see in an entirely different light, and to esteem 
them as cause of gratitude and love to God. We might 
give, did our limits permit, multitudes of most instructive ex- 
amples from the Scriptures, and from Christian biography, 
showing affectionate delight in divine truth generally, and 
in many particular doctrines, as an evidence of grace, promi- 
nent, bright and beautiful. 

The reasons of this holy affection to the doctrines of the 
Bible are various. It is God’s truth. In every Scripture 
account of it, he hears the voice of his Father and his God. 
He also perceives the character of God, which he supremely 
loves, as reflected by each truth of his word. 'There is also 
an excellence in the nature of divine truth itself, to his spi- 
ritual taste. “ How sweet are thy words unto my taste ; yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth.” Its effects also render it 
inestimable in its value. Its adaptedness to humble, quicken, 
sanctify him, and render him conformed to the character of 
his Lord and Saviour, renders it precious to his soul. He 
loves it also for its effects on others, as the instrument of 
their conversion and sanctification to eternal life. He looks 
upon a world in sin and rebellion against God ; sees every 
where the “stout-hearted and far from righteousness.” 
What, he asks, shall break the power of this rebellion, bring 
down these stout hearts, stay the enmity of these spirits, 
bring back these wanderers to God? He remembers “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” and joins in 
the prayer of David, “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
most mighty in thy glory and in thy majesty ;” “ thy 1 right 
hand shall teach thee terrible things ;” “ let thine arrows be 
sharp in the hearts of the king’s enemies, whereby they fall 
under him;” fall to be subdued, brought to obey and love 
him. His heart delights in such truths ; gives glory to God 
tor them, and for all they accomplish by the power of the 
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Spirit of grace, to the salvation of man and the glory of God. 
In short, the Christian feels that his heart is attached to the 
doctrines of God’s word, by cords which nothing can sun- 
der. As he loves the divine character, so he loves divine 
truth. As he finds satisfaction in contemplating it here, he 
lives in happy anticipations of spending eternity in the con- 
templation of it, amidst the glories of heaven. And it is an 
animating reflection, that if here, where he “sees through a 
glass darkly,” the doctrines of God’s word appear so lovely, 
sublime glorious ; what will they be, when contemplated in 
the light which, to eternity, shall beam from the throne of 
his Redeemer and his God. 

We consider, more particularly, the influence of love to 
the doctrines of the Bible on the Christian’s character, habits 
of thought, feeling and action. We shall find this part of 
the subject to have close application for the consciences of 
professors of religion in this day of fondness for modifications 
of doctrine, and of professions of new discoveries respecting 
religious truth. 

Love to the doctrines of God’s word will lead to prayer- 
ful and diligent searching of the Scriptures, to know more 
of them. ‘The true Christian will desire to be an intelligent 
one, respecting divine truth. He will be content with no 
past attainments in the knowledge of it. “I follow after;”— 
“T count not myself to have apprehended.” With the fer- 
vent desire to know the truth better which he so much 
loves, he will look up to his Father and his God, saying, 
“lead me in thy truth, and teach me, for thou art my God ; 
thy Spirit is good, lead me into the land of uprightness.” 
In forming our opinion of Christian character, we are war- 
ranted in building our judgement respecting individuals, as 
regards this evidence,—love to the truth,—very much on 
the devotedness and diligence with which we find them 
enquiring for it in “the lively oracles of God.” ‘The pro- 
fessed Christian who lives upon opinions he has gathered, 
and from lack of interest, or from disinclination, spends little 
time in his closet with his Bible and his God ; is one whose 
love to the truth is very questionable. For where there is 

race in the heart, there 1s implanted a spiritual taste ; and 
that taste will seek its gratification in an increasing know- 
ledge of these beloved truths. 

It will also lead the Christian to seek satisfaction in the 
various means of advancing in knowledge of it. Conversa- 
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tion with intelligent Christians, the writings of devout and able 
men ; plain, faithful preaching of the truth ; will all be highly 
prized. He finds, with other Christians, satisfaction, like 
that of the disciples on the way to Emmaus, in “talking to- 
gether of all these things ;” and his heart will burn within 
him, through this means, as owned of the Spirit for his 
quickening. Such a Christian will naturally and easily fall 
into conversation upon divine truth. He prizes next to the 
Bible the books which are enriched by large drafts from the 
pure word. A text of Scripture is a bright spot to his eye, 
shedding light all around it. The preaching and writings 
of good men are valued by him, according as they help his 
conceptions of divine truth. He will sit in the sanctuary, 
with devout satisfaction while he hears “the voice of the 
Lord,” in his proclaimed truths. It will be to him like 
the “voice from the excellent glory,” which the disciples 
heard in the mount of the transfiguration. Spoken by a frail 
and imperfect man like himself, it may be ; yet he will listen 
to it, “not as the word of man,” but as the voice of God 
speaking through the lips of an “ambassador for Christ.” 
The messenger will be forgotten in the message. He will 
be conscious, that on the one hand, his devout affections for 
the truth and the feasting of his soul upon it, will be observ- 
ed by Him to whose eyes “all things are naked and open ;” 
and that, on the other, if there lurk in the most secret recess 
of his soul a feeling which is reluctant at the reception and 
approval of “jot or tittle” of the doctrines of God’s word ; 
that too will be known to Him “ whose eyes are as a flame 
of tire.” 

Another influence of love to the truth will be its indu- 
cing a jealous care that the head and the heart shall go 
together. ‘The real lover of the truth will never be satisfied 
with mere intellectual progress and attainment in it. 
“Though L understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
have not love, I am nothing.” 

Another influence of love to the doctrines of the Bible 
will be to inspire perfect confidence in their adaptedness to 
do good to the souls of men. Many calling themselves 
Christians, and among them some ministers, question or 
deny the profitableness of doctrinal instruction ; and assert 
the hurtfulness of it; especially of certain doctrines. Those 
of the original and total depravity of man, divine sovereignty, 
decrees, election, the work of the Holy Spirit in renewing the 

Vor. IL. 29 
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soul, and the perseverance of the saints, are more frequently 
distrusted, as to their effects, than others. Respecting these, 
or any other doctrines set forth in the Bible, it will be the 
last question a lover of divine truth will ask, ‘will they do 
any good ? will they not do hurt?’ His confidence in the 
eternal and “ only wise God” will be too childlike, implicit 
and firm, to permit him to believe that in putting his holy 
word into the hands of men, he has given them instruction 
which will “do no good,” and may or will “do hurt,” as is 
a frequent allegation in these days. He will remember that 
which is written, “if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost; in whom the God of this world hath blinded the 
eyes of them that believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel should shine unto them ;” and that also which is 
written respecting the very ministry of the truth, as being 
to some, “a savour of death unto death.” He will remem- 
ber that it is not through the unhappy tendencies of these 
doctrines that any are driven away from Christ and lost; 
but because they turn them into the means of injury to them- 
selves, by “ wresting the Scriptures to their own condemna- 
tion.” If men will not submit to be slain by the “sword of 
the Spirit,” as wielded by “the power of the Spirit,” that 
they may live unto God; but will violently use it by per- 
version, to slay their own souls; the Christian proves that 
“their blood will be upon their own heads.” His confidence 
in it, as of salutary efficacy, is implicit and happy, while he 
considers the good which it has done to his own soul; and 
to the thousands on earth, and the “ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands” now in glory. In 
view of the strange opinions of some, that there are doctrines 
in the Bible which do hurt; he may ask himself “ is it possi- 
ble that I have entered the kingdom of heaven, not only 
under hazards from my own wicked heart, the world, and 
Satan ; but in hazard too from some of the very doctrines of 
the Bible.” And his whole soul will recoil at the thought, 
as if Satan had whispered blasphemy in his ears. No. The 
Christian, loving the doctrines of God’s word, will be willing 
to leave the eflect of every one of them to Him, in the sure 
confidence that God can and will take care of his own 
truth. 

Love to divine truth is a steadfast principle. We see 
changes in the minds of professors of religion, at the present 
day ; from professed belief of the doctrines of the gospel, to 
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an unsettled state of mind, and skepticism respecting them ; 
and then to positive aversion. This is a dark sign, as respects 
the true spiritual state of anyone. That doctrine of the gos- 
pel which a Christian has once loved, he will no more cease 
from loving, than he will “ fall from grace.” What is an 
apparent change, from loving any given doctrine, to distrust 
of it, and aversion, is only the manifestation of the solemn 
fact that it never has been loved. Love to the truth is nota 
thing which will, “like a vapour continue for a little time 
and then vanish away,” leaving the Christian to be “ tossed 
to and fro, and carried about by every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men and cunning craftiness whereby they lie 
in wait to deceive,” and at the sport of the feelings of uneasi- 
ness, prejudice and aversion. The truths which the Chris- 
tian begins to love, he will love to all eternity. The very 
thought of a change of the state of his affections towards 
any truth of God, would distress him like the undermining 
of the foundation of his hope. 

The true Christian, as loving the doctrines of the Bible, 
will be willing to have them embraced in his confession of 
faith ; and when he j joins himself to the visible church, will be 
willing to declare to men, before God and all heaven, ‘that he 
believes them. ‘There is in our churches at the present time 
a singular sensitiveness respecting creeds and confessions. 
A fear of too great explicitness, and of their embracing un- 
popular doctrines, has led some churches to revise their arti- 
cles from plain intelligible English, into a censurable gene- 
ralness of phraseology ; or a phraseology liable peculiarly 
to diverse and unharmonious constructions ; which opens 
the door for those to enter the church who do not love the 
truth of God. Now if a Christian has “received the love 
of the truth ;” if the doctrines of the gospel have done his 
soul good ; if he expects to be sanctified and saved through 
their means ; what motive can he possibly have for keeping 
his belief of them secret. If he believes they have been to 
him “a savour of life unto life,’ why should he not tell the 
world so, with the explicitness of language, and the frank- 
ness of feeling, which become one who supposes himself to 
have “passed from death unto life!” Does the man who 
has been rescued from the borders of the grave, feel ashamed 
to tell his fellow men what was the medicine which has 
ministered to his restoration? And shall the converted man, 
in whom, through the instrumentality of the holy truths of 
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God, has been laid the foundation of eternal health,—immor- 
tal vigour—be ashamed to tell the world from which he 
separates himself, in a Christian profession, the doctrines of 
God which have been blessed to his regeneration? And 
shall a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, bought with his 
blood and renewed and sanctified by his Holy Spirit, be un- 
willing to record in their creed, and show to the world, the 
doctrines by which they live and grow and thrive; and in 
which they hope to rejoice eternally in the presence of “ the 
Lord God and the Lamb.” No. That Christian who loves 
the holy truths of God, wil! take sacred and sweet delight 
in giving honour to them and their author, by a full and 
ingenuous showing of it in his confession of faith. And a 
church which has not travelled down into the darkness and 
delusion for which that of Laodicea was so solemnly rebu- 
ked, would shrink from the crime of revising any truth of 
God out of their symbols of faith. Secrets to keep, in mat- 
ters of faith! Ashamed to tell the world what they believe ! 
If the love of God and of the truth be in them, and in exercise, 
they would as soon think of making a secret of their hope 
of eternal life ; as soon think of being “ashamed of Jesus.” 
To those whose breasts have been the seats of such unhappy 
workings, and whose declarations to the world respecting 
their faith have become equivocal, we commend the solemn 
consideration of that word of Christ, ““ Whosoever therefore 
shall be ashamed of me and of my worps, in this adulter- 
ous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of man 
be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels.” 

Love to the doctrines of the Bible will forbid the substi- 
tution of any thing else which professes to be a part of Chris- 
tian character, instead of a cordial belief of those doctrines. 
Here is a point of eminent danger with multitudes who are 
considered converts, and who enter the church, at the pre- 
sent day. Much is said, and with propriety, of « coming out 
on the Lord’s side,” of « being for God,” “ working for God,” 
and “coming up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. P 
Along with this however we also have—what surely does 
not well comport with these things,—much said in deprecia- 
tion of the importance of doctrines and doctrinal instructions, 
—and of those doctrines especially which prostrate the pride 
of the human heart, and show the sinner to himself as in 
the hands of a holy and sovereign God. The popular voice 
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calls loudly for what is termed practical preaching, as in- 
vidiously contrasted with doctrinal. The professed fears of 
many attribute to some of those holy truths of God, at which 
the human heart most reluctates, tendencies which hinder 
or check revivals of religion, perplex young Christians and 
introduce disputes. Do duty, and let alone the truth, is 
the substance of too much of the pulpit preaching and pri- 
vate advice which is given to dying men ; on whose know- 
ledge and obedience of the truth is solemnly depending the 
eternal life of the soul. Thus, as it has been well remarked 
by a sound and discerning minister, “religion is made 
to condemn the truth.” The questions are serious in their 
bearing on this great practical errour. Is it the love of 
God which thus in effect attempts to set doing at variance 
with believing ? which puts zeal instead of knowledge and 
“ sanctification through the truth?” which professes to bring 
out the commands of God to bear on the consciences of men, 
while it shuts up the doctrines of God, by silence concerning 
them, or by cautious and timid presentations of them, in 
which their meaning is misunderstood ; or by caricatures of 
them, which hold them up to derision and contempt ?—Love 
to the truth will be found allied with a belief in such a thing 
as integrity of Christian character,—of the importance of 
both doing the commands and believing the doctrines of the 
sacred word. The true Christian will feel, and act on the 
feeling, that love to all divine truths is one of the chief cor- 
ner-stones which constitute the basis of Christian character. 
The conviction will be settled and immutable in his mind 
and heart, that he can no more preserve the integrity and 
consistency of his character as a Christian without being a 
cordial lover and believer of the whole truth, then he can be 
a Christian without repentance or “ faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Loveto divine truth will be an effectual preventive against 
all uneasiness and dissatisfaction with its doctrines. It is 
an absurdity in terms,—the idea of a Christian being uneasy 
and dissatisfied with what he professes to love, and love to 
which is an essential element of Christian character. 
What does one who professes himself a follower of Christ 
declare to a sinful world, which is worthy of a declara- 
tion, if not that he is attached to the truths of God’s 
word? ‘There are doctrines in relation to which the 
feelings of the professor of religion will assist him easily to 
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perceive the relevancy and importance of this point. Take, 
for example, the doctrine of the deity of Christ. If you are 
a true Christian, this is a truth which you love, and in rela- 
tion to which you feel no uneasiness or dissatisfaction. So 
of the atonement of Christ; if there be a doctrine of the 
Bible which you love, surely it is this. So of the free moral 
agency and accountableness of man ; your mind is in no ba- 
lancing of uneasiness, has no dissatisfaction with this. Here, 
now, is the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, including among 
other things, “his having mercy on whom he will have mercy ; 
the doctrine of the original and total depravity of concert 
the doctrine of regeneration, as declaring man’s dependence 
on the renewing power of the Holy Spirit. These are 
as clearly doctrines of the Bible, as the first named. They 
have God for their author; are as holy in their character ; 
as essential in the great system of divine truth; are as im- 
portant to the production of given effects on the heart and 
conscience of the sinner. They are also to be loved by the 
Christian. They are so loved. ‘There is scarce a doctrine 
in the Bible with which Christians have testified stronger 
satisfaction, than with the doctrine of divine sovereignty, 
for »xample: if you are a Christian, you include these last 
named among the truths which you approve and love. If 
you call yourself a Christian, and still are averse to these 
truths ; explain this to yourself, if you can, and still keep 
hold of your hope. If you do love these truths, how is it 
possible that uneasiness or dissatisfaction with them can 
have place in your breast?) What kind of a Christian must 
that be, who unites in his experience these strange contra- 
rieties, love to divine truth, and also uneasiness and dissa- 
tisfaction with some of its grand articles. We press this, as 
a point for consideration, because we see multitudes who 
are professedly the friends of God and his truth, who sit 
with a most mysterious uneasiness under the preaching of 
certain doctrines, aud have a very singular sensitiveness 
respecting their holding a place in their articles of faith. 

In this connexion we remark, that love to divine truth 
will utterly forbid all disposition to be excused from receiv- 
ing any given doctrine of the Bible, because that difficult 
questions can be raised respecting it by skeptical men; or 
because God has not stripped it of mystery, and laid it open 
to human conceptions. It will also most authoritatively 
repress all inclination to assent to the cavils of unbelieving 
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men, respecting the doctrines of the Bible. A Christian is 
the last man on earth from whom to expect such things. 
Love to the doctrines of the Bible will constrain the 
Christian to a faithful and fearless defence of them, when- 
ever he hears them reproached or denied. ‘The true Chris- 
tian is of a tender spirit, respecting every thing which 
touches the honour of God. Of the doctrines of his Fa- 
ther’s word, which he has received in love, and in which his 
soul rejoices, he says, “ He that toucheth you, toucheth the 
apple of mine eye.” His soul is hurt, “cast down within 
him,” when he sees them dishonoured by unbelief, held up to 
ridicule, and contermned ; and, above all, when he sees these 
things in men professing the religion of Christ; perhaps 
even in the sacred office of the ministry. Living in a 
world where God speaks by his word, and writes out upon 
its pages, as with a sun-beam, his glorious “ mind and will,” 
he cannot withhold himself from “contending earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” He hears a voice 
saying to him, “ Speak, and hold not thy peace, for I am 
with thee.” He feels that silence would be to betray the 
truth. For is not the truth worthy of defence? Is not the 
God of truth to be feared? Must great doctrines of the 
gospel, “ pertaining to life and godliness,” be cast down, and 
trampled upon; and that, too, in the church, and in the 
pulpit; and not a son of God lift his voice in their defence ? 
Shall the church yield by one inch after another, “the 
ground of the truth ;” or let presumptuous and unholy hands 
take away the pillars of its temple, and prostrate it in the 
dust? Have Christians nothing to do, but to believe the 
truth for their own good; and may they quietly suffer 
dying men, with whom they are soon to stand before God 
in judgement, to trifle with it, to treat it with indignity, and 
to cast out its name as evil? No; the love of Christ in 
his true friends will constrain them to do their duty. Gird- 
ing themselves “ with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit,’ and watching for the divine honour, “ with all dili- 
gence,” they will ever be ready. In every conflict respect- 
ing the doctrines of the sacred word, they will be seen 
wielding “the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God ;” moving on, firm, faithful, “ valiant for the truth.” 
“'The Captain of their salvation” will go before them ; lead 
them, encourage their spirits ; and make “the weapons of 
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their warfare mighty, through God, to the pulling down 
of the strong holds.” 

But the Christian is not one who delights in controversy, 
except called to it for the honour of his Lord. He will, 
therefore, covet more the delightful employment of propa- 
gating the knowledge of the truth among men. If his faith 
in the doctrines of the gospel is not to be hidden in a corner ; 
neither will he shut up the knowledge of them trom others. 
“To do good, and to communicate, forget not,” applies to 
imparting the knowledge of truth, as w ell as to almsgiving. 
In this he will have regard not only to the propagation of 
the gospel in heathen lands, but the promotion of the 
pure faith among all around him. The very church some- 
times becomes in a measure corrupt in the faith ; and there 
arises occasion for saying to many professing Christians, 
“For whereas, for the time, ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again, which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God.” But not more imperious is the necessity 
for communicating the truth to the nations which “sit in 
darkness,” than it sometimes is to re-communicate it to those 
who have once seemed to know it. There is an indistinctness 
of view in individuai Christians, and pervading many of the 
churches of our land, respecting divine truth, which is 
both surprising and alarming g; and in many professors of 
religion, an ignorance of truth, and an aversion to it, which 
is almost heathenish. ‘The Christian enters into the desire 
of his Lord, to have “ all men come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Therefore, he will seek in various ways to aid 
men’s acquaintance with it; will promote their study of 
the Scriptures as the great depository of divine doctrines ; 
will “reason with men out of the Scriptures ;” will promote 
publications which set forth plain, scriptural, instructive 
delineations of divine truth ; will uphold the preaching of 
the truth, and endeavour to bring all he can to attend upon 
its ministrations. In whatever the good knowledge of 
God’s holy truth can be advanced among men, in that he 
will labour, cheerfully, diligently, humbly ; and God will 
make it to be successfully. For “the truth is great, and 
must prevail.” God may, for a time, permit men to rage 
against it, and their opposition to check its progress ; and 
the subtlety and ingenuity of false philosophy to perplex 
and try men’s minds, and to lead away into the dark mazes 
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of errour, those who have “not received the love of the 
truth.” And those who thus sin may, for a time, feel en- 
couraged to think, that they shall “cast down the truth to 
the ground,” and yet prosper. But God is all this time 
saying, “in his secret place of thunder,” “I know thy 
going out and thy coming in, and thy rage against me.’ 
‘And the time is coming, when he will make them tremble 
and submit; or, as despisers, wonder and perish. “He 
hath given ‘a banner to them that fear him, that it may 
be displayed, because of the truth.” And “yet a little 
while, and he (the King of truth) that shall come, will come, 
and will not tarry ;” and will gather around their banner, 
multitudes that know and rejoice in the truth ; and the ene- 
mies of it he will clothe with shame. While these things 
are certain, the lovers of his truth have nothing to do, but to 
move steadily onward, labouring to scatter the “light of the 
knowledge of the clory of God.” ‘Their hearts’ desire and 
prayer to God shall be answered ; and his knowledge will yet 
fill this fallen world. 

There are modes of thinking, and attitudes of mind, in 
many churches in our country at the present time, re- 
specting several of the doctrines of the sacred word we have 
named, which make necessary a close application of the 
subject of this article. 

Respecting those who “ receive not the love of the truth,” 
it is a solemn, fearful declaration, “ For this cause, God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe a 
lie; that they all might be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” If men sin 
against God, persisting in their feelings of aversion to the 
doctrines he has taught, let them be well aware of the fear- 
ful danger to which ‘they expose themselves. If they con- 
tinue averse to them, their doom is thus foretold. God will 
not permit men to trifle with his truth. Mark the expression, 
“strong delusion.” Errour, inasmuch as it is opposed to 
the powerful truth of God, is brought forth with the best 
strength of the human mind, and rendered plausible and 
almost irresistible, by sophistry and ingenuity. See how 
one whose mind is not the residence of “the love of the 
truth,” is enticed, led, overcome, ensnared, as he looks upon 
the plausible delusions of errour, in which while the name 
of a holy truth is perhaps retained, its character has wnder- 
gone a complete transformation, so that it is no more the 
Vor. IL. 30 
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truth. He says in himself, “How reasonable this looks ; 
how consistent with the feelings of my heart; how clear; 
here is no mystery; here are no ‘hard sayings;’ all meets 
my mind.” And with some wrested Scriptures, to sus- 
tain the ingenious sophistries of unbelief, he draws the con- 
clusion : “This must be the truth.” He sits down satisfied, 
because he has succeeded in getting away from doctrines 
which were unwelcome to his feelings. “Strong delusion !” 
binding the soul with its cords of iniquity, perhaps never 
to be sundered, till death separates his body to the grave, 
and his soul to the scenes of eternity. ‘Take heed how by 
“receiving not the love of the truth,” you provoke God to 
send upon you “strong delusion.” 

That professor of religion has occasion to fear re- 
specting his own spiritual] state, who finds himself uneasy, 
dissatisfied, disposed to dispute against any of the doc- 
trines of the Bible we have named. Ask yourself, “Is my 
heart right with God?” What must be the state of your 
affections toward him whom you call your Father in hea- 
ven, if you find yourself excepting against any portion of 
his revealed will! 

That professor of religion has occasion to be anxious 
respecting himself, who wishes to set aside any doctrine of 
God’s word, on the plea that it is unessential to be believed, 
in order to salvation ; or, that it is a point of difference be- 
tween man and man, on which true wisdom is silence. 
There is in use much language of this description, respect- 
ing some doctrines we have particularly stated. The re- 
mark is a common one, as a short-hand way of putting 
down a doctrine,—* 'This is one of those points which are of 
no great importance.” Points! The whole truth of God 
is made up of “ points ;” and every one of them is designed 
by the Spirit of God, to be “sharper than any two-edged 
sword.” God has filled his word with these, that they may 
take effect on the soul of the sinner, and test the state of the 
professed Christian. And the moment a man winces under 
their effect, and endeavours to get away from it, he is try- 
ing to get away from the sword of the Spirit. And if he 
succeed, he will at last find that he succeeded, most fearfully, 
in getting away from being converted to God. It is an 
opinion gaining considerable credence, and that, too, among 
those who would feel themselves injured by any questions 
about their orthodoxy, that they have been converted, and 
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that others can be, without concerning themselves with the 
doctrines we have mentioned. Such will find in the end, 
that they are to prove converted through the means of 
these as well as other doctrines, and brought into harmony 
of feeling with them, or that they have not been converted 
at all. The only wise God knows what effects need to 
be accomplished upon your heart; and what truths are 
adapted and necessary to the accomplishment of these effects. 
If you are to be born again, it will be through the means, 
aud into the belief of these much despised truths. God will 
not commit himself to the dictation of any sinner, as to the 
means by which he will be converted. You must submit 
to the means he has appointed in his whole and holy truth. 

‘The opinion has place in the minds of some men in the 
sacred office, that itis practicable to modify or lay aside these 
“offensive doctrines,” or interweave them with others, so 
that they shall not be distinctly perceived ; that there is 
what a sensible writer calls “a certain wise way,” in which 
their offence shall be made to cease. Others there are, who 
go farther, and pronounce them the needless peculiarities of 
a system ; and hold them up to ridicule, under some oppro- 
brious epithet or appellation ; and pronounce preachers of 
them enemies of the conversion of sinners, and of revivals 
of religion ; and pride themselves on converting sinners by 
an easier way, and in the taking up of the stumbling-blocks 
out of their path to the cross, by keeping or putting these 
hated doctrines out of sight. And multiplied conversions 
are counted, as produced by this more excellent way. It 
is proper to remind such, that the day is approaching, when 
God has declared, that “the fire shall try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is ;’ when it will be seen whether such 
ministrations have been, truly, building on the foundation 
God has laid, that which shall abide; or that which God 
will “consume with the breath of his mouth, and destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” ‘'l'ake heed of the im- 
piety of the attempt to be wiser than God, in fixing upon the 
means by which men shall be brought to his footstool. 

The assumption is made by those who talk of doctrines 
which are not essential, or “ minor points,” that though God 
has revealed by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and pre- 
served almost miraculously in the world, for six thousand 
years, his announcements of these truths; yet that it is man’s 
right to sit in judgement on their real value; and if he piea- 
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ses, to pronounce them unessential. It is a strange fact, 
that men confessedly unconverted and out of the church, 
oppose these doctrines as of some importance ; while men 
professing themselves Christians and in the church seek 
to degrade them from their dignity and hide their glory, 
by pronouncing them unimportant,—“ non-essentials.”. We 
are constrained to ask whether of these twain is the great- 
est offender against God ; he who opposes a truth in the 
acknowledgment of its magaitude, or he who despises it 
under the pretext of its insignificance ? 

Now we ask for that Scripture which warrants this so 
common and popular notion, that there are doctrines in the 
Bible unessential to be believed. Which is the doctrine of 
God’s word, on which a minister can be silent and yet blame- 
less? Which is the truth so unessential, that, respecting it 
aman may live in unhappy, spirit-chafing prejudice, and 
yet not have to “give account thereof in the day of judge- 
ment?” ‘Tell us what is that doctrine of God with which a 
man may contend, secretly or openly ; which he may shut 
up in studied silence, or openly malign; and yet lie down 
on his death bed in peace, feeling that he owes to God no re- 
pentance, and to man no acknowledgment of dishonour done 
to the Bible? Can a man pass from fighting against a truth 
of God, to the bliss of saints and angels bowing before the 
throne in adoration of his truth ? 

The plea of the uuessentialness of given truths goes upon 
a principle which would excuse almost any errourist who 
ever rejected a truth of the Bible. If I may with impunity 
pronounce one truth unessential; another may declare 
another so. If I may set aside one truth, which I call unes- 
sential, and not endanger my soul; why may not another 
do the same by two, three, five, which he pleases to consider 
so, and be as safe as myself? Where is the line which sepa- 
rates between me and the Universalist, the Deist, yea, even 
the Atheist, in this matter ? 

No: letno man who calls himself a Christian, and a 
lover of divine truth, talk of wnessential truths of the Erer- 
NAL Gop: of the majesty of heaven sending down from 
amidst the brightness of his glory, a book in which he trifles 
with men, by giving them their choice what portion of its 
announcements they will believe, and what they will set 
aside as not of sufficient importance to be believed. If you 
are a sincere lover of divine truth, you will spend no time, 
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and commit no sin, in making exceptions to doctrines of the 
Bible; nor in searching for excuses to quiet conscience in 
withholding your assent from any given truth. On the con- 
trary, you will embrace in the range of your holy affections 
the whole. You will fear breaking in upon the perfection 
and harmony of the great system of divine truth, by thus 
taking away one. And if you expect to meet God in heaven 
as your reconciled Father ; and to be owned and blessed, 
through eternity, as a child of his love; believe him in all 
the declarations of his truth ; and love them,—as you are 
bound to love Himself,—with all your soul, mind and 
strength. And be yours the blessedness of the blissful con- 
templation of all God’s glorious truths, in the light which 
shall beam from his eternal throne ! 


Art. IV. Review or rue History or Porery. 
By Rev. Puro F. Puexrs, Fredericktown, Md. 


A History of Popery, including its Origin, Progress, Doctrines, Practice, 
Institutions and its—To the Commencement of the nineteenth Century. 
—By a Watchman— With an Introductory Essay by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
New- York, published by John P. Haven, 1834. 


Tne Romish Hierarchy has long occupied a prominent 
place among the powers of the earth,—in some cases exem- 
plifying the political anomaly of a power within a power, 
but in most cases subordinating (at least in attempt) all other 
powers to itself. 

When speaking of the Romish Hierarchy we do not refer 
to the church as established in Rome in the days of the 
primitive disciples, to whom the Apostle addressed an epistle ; 
but to the church of Rome as in its creed and claims it is 
now, and (with some changes and modifications in infalli- 
bility and immutability), as it has been for nearly ten centu- 
ries. We refer to the system which makes the church of 
Rome the “ mother and mistress of all churches,”—which 
teaches subjection to a human head, and comes forth with 
terrible anathemas against all who dare to doubt its claims. 
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This system is frequently denominated Popery, from the 
peculiar and distinctive feature in its government. And it 
is just as proper, as it is, for a similar reason, to call that 
form of government where the power is chiefly in the hands 
of diocesan bishops, Hpiscopalian, or that where govern- 
ment is administered by elders or presbyters assembling in 
council Presbyterian, or that Congregational which sub- 
mits questions for decision to the whole congregation. 

It is remarkable that while Catholic writers in this coun- 
try become almost furious when denominated Papists, a 
distinguished writer of their own, the other side of the water, 
adopts the name, and publishes a book entitled “ The Papist 
represented and misrepresented.” 

Faber, in his “ Difficulties of Romanism,” denominates 
this body of professed Christians, the Latin church ; and as 
they keep their creed, send forth their letters, and say their 
prayers, in this dead language, the name is neither disre- 
spectful nor inappropriate. And as the provinces north of 
us are appropriately termed British, from being under the 
British government ; so may we term these churches Rom- 
ish churches, since the man who governs them is not only 
chosen without their voice, but has his crown and throne 
and residence in Rome. We shall therefore without hesita- 
tion denominate those who hold the Bishop of Rome to be 
the universal bishop, Romanists or Papists, and the system 
itself Romanism or Popery. 

Towards individual members of this communion, we 
cherish not an unkind feeling. But to a system so essen- 
tially erroneous, so opposed to the word of God, and the 
dearest rights of man, as we deem this to be, we can never 
be reconciled. We would examine it, and ask others to do 
it, with the same spirit with which we are willing our own 
faith should be examined,—with the spirit of honest enquiry, 
and with a continual reference to the word of God. 

The history of Popery in all its bearings, political and 
moral, is of vast importance in estimating the past changes 
and present condition of the world. An examination of the 
Feudal System, of the maxims and practices of chivalry, 
of the crusades, are important for the same purpose; but 
their influence is brief and limited when compared with the 
wider and more enduring dominion of the papal hierarchy. 

When the pretended successor of St. Peter claimed the use 
of both swords, and began in the name of the Deity to use 
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them, the influence of this usurped authority was every 
where felt. A new despotism was established over mind, 
which extended through most of the civilized world. 
Every interest of man was affected by it. The king held 
the sceptre of government by a new tenure, and the subject 
was bound in his allegiance, or absolved from it, by a new 
authority. Not only the flames of martyrdom, and the ex- 
tended massacres which sometimes carried desolation 
through whole nations, but the revolutions, insurrections, 
and gun-powder plots of the political world, can, in many 
cases, be traced to his Holiness, or some of his agents. 

Public morals throughout Christendom received, at the 
same time, a severe shock. ‘The Bible is the most powerful 
means for counteracting human depravity ; but its perusal 
was forbidden. __ It is, indeed, the divinely appointed means ; 
and no invention of man can supply its place. Revelation is 
the sun in the moral heavens ; but it passed into a long and 
dreadful eclipse, and the night of the dark ages succeeded. A 
moral pestilence walked in that darkness, the traces of which 
are still visible. 'The difference between Spain and Scotland, 
New-England and Brazil, are mostly attributable to the same 
cause. ‘The student cannot possibly understand the past his- 
tory and present condition of the world, without understand- 
ing the character and tendency of Popery. 'The system has 
cast a shadow over the world itself, which, though broken by 
heams of light, still remains ; the final passing away of 
which will, we trust, be the precursor of millennial glory. 

The history of Popery is important also in ascertaining 
the nature of the system itself. ‘The claim of infallibility 
precludes the possibility of change, and places the seal of 
present approval upon all the past. Any change, whether 
it re-formed or de-formed the church, would prove that the 
church were wrong either before or after the change took 
place ; and thus their claim of infallibility would be over- 
thrown. The doctrine of infallibility was very important in 
promoting the ambitious schemes of the court of Rome ; 
but it was very inconvenient in other respects. When a 
false step had been taken, or a gross errour adopted, it was 
not a little unpleasant to be compelled to maintain it. Their 
adherence to the position once taken, is not to be viewed as 
simply the obstinacy of ignorance clothed with power, but 
a course which necessity dictated; though a necessity cre- 
ated by their own fault. 
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In accordance with the doctrine of infallibility, whatever 
they have done, they do now, and must always do. ‘To 
support the character they have assumed, they make this 
their general aim, though the deviations and contradictions 
exhibited in their course, furnish a sorry comment upon 
the claim of infallibility.* Leta person become acquainted 
with their history, even as recorded by their own authors, 
and their claim to infallibility will appear as superiatively 
ridiculous, as it is pre-eminently blasphemous. 

We say then, let those who would know what Popery is, 
examine its history. ‘The materials are abundant. Our 
ancestors knew its character and abhorred it. Some of them 
sealed their testimony against it with their blood, and going 
cheerfully to the stake, were burned with their Bibles, which 
they had been guilty of reading, suspended to their necks. 
What they were compelled to learn by observation and expe- 
rience, we can learn from history ; and wednust, as a nation, 
understand it, or our ignorance will be our ruin. 

The history of Popery is not only thus important, but 
contains also much that is wonderful.— Wonderful, that the 
most pure and benevolent religion ever presented to man, 
should be made the pretext of, and in its perversions, the 
apology for, persecutions the most relentless, cold-blooded 
and cruel the world ever saw! Wonderful, that such iniqui- 
tous designs should be so long prosecuted undetected. Won- 
derful, that a man professing to be a disciple and minister 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, should literally set his foot upon 
the neck of kings, and compel them to hold his stirrup and 
to kiss his toe! Wonderful, that crowned heads should so 
long submit to such indignities and assumptions ! 

The system devised to sustain these, and other enormi- 
ties in the ingenuity of its structure, and in its long con- 
tinued influence, stands without a parallel upon the pages 
of history. 'The Pope and his helpers succeeded in making 
men believe, that the sanctions of the Divine government 
belonged also to his,—that, holding the keys of heaven and 
hell, he could hurl anathemas against the disobedient, which 


* An examination of their practical infallibility, is like observing the vibra- 
tions of a motionless body. It is infallibility continually contradicting itself, or 
immutability constantly changing. Take the following asa specimen: Pope 
Adrian, with his whole synod, did deliver to Charles the Great the right and 
power of electing the Pope, and of ordaining the Apostolic See. This was con- 
tradicted by other Popes, admitted by Pope Leo eighth, and again contradicted 
by the Council of Trent. Barrow on Sup. of the Pope. p. 34! 
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would settle in curses upon them, adhere to them like their 
very existence, and torment them in whatever world they 
were found. ‘The man who could wield these elements of 
power, who, according to his own claims and the almost 
universal consent of mankind, was the representative of 
God upon earth, might despise the laws of nations and the 
power of civil rulers with impunity,—teach his adherents 
to imitate his example, and shield them in their rebellion ; 
and this, according to the testimony of history, he did, 
whenever it suited his inclination. 

That must have been a subtle and most efficient engine 
of power, which could reduce a refractory prince to subordi- 
nation, with about the same certainty that it reduced the 
most abject of his subjects. On the other hand, it was 
but a feeble resistance a prince could offer to this power, 
when on account of disloyalty to the Pope, his subjects 
could be reduced to the utmost distress by a papal interdict, 
and threatened with the tremendous thunder of utter ex- 
communication and final damnation in the name of the 
Almighty. The following brief description will show the 
nature of a papal interdict. “'The sentence of interdict was 
the great instrument of vengeance and policy employed by 
the court of Rome. It was denounced against sovereigns 
for the lightest offences, and made the guilt of one person 
involve the guilt of millions, even in their spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare. The execution of it was calculated in the 
highest degree to strike the senses, and to operate with 
irresistible foree upon the minds of the people: the nation 
was of a sudden deprived of all exteriour exercise of its reli- 
gion; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments; the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints, were 
laid on the ground, and, as if the air itself were profaned 
and might pollute by its contact, the priests carefully 
covered them up, even from their own approach and venera- 
tion. ‘The use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches ; 
the bells themselves were removed from the steeples, and 
laid on the ground, with other sacred utensils. Mass was 
celebrated with shut doors, and none but the priests were 
admitted to that holy institution. The laity partook of no 
religious rite, except baptism to new born infants, and the 
communion to the dying. The dead were not interred in 
consecrated grounds, but were thrown into ditches, or bu- 
ried in the common fields. Marriage was celebrated in 

Vor. IL. 31 
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church-yards. ‘The people were prohibited the use of meat, 
as in Lent, and were forbidden to salute each other in the 
streets, or so much as to shave their beards, or give any de- 
cent attention to their persons. Every circumstance carried 
symptoms of deep distress, and apprehension of Divine ven- 
geance.”* 

This sentence was pronounced against England by Pope 
Innocent in the thirteenth century, on account of the diso- 
bedience of King John. The interdict not being effectual 
iu restoring that king to loyalty, it was followed by excom- 
munication. Then, indeed, John began to feel the misery 
of his situation, as no civil or military officer would serve 
under an excommunicated king. Sull, however, he kept his 
place, and the Pope took the next step, which was to absolve 
his subjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and 
to declare every one excommunicated, who had any inter- 
course with him, public or private. He not only gave 
permission, but an absolute command, to the people to 
violate their oaths to their sovereign. Before the final 
sentence of deposition was issued, the king was compelled 
to submit, and deliver up his kingdom into the hands of the 
Pope. 

In addition to these general considerations, there are 
others, peculiar to our times and country, which most ur- 
geutiy demand an examination of the whole system of 
Popery. 

Reflecting men have for years anticipated, what is now 
indeed begun, an attempt to import and establish that sys- 
tem of superstition in this land of civil and religious free- 
dom. ‘his is evidently a favourite scheme at present with 
the court of Rome ; one that is enlisting the efforts and co- 
operation of the whole papal world. For the accomplish- 
ment of it, they have commenced a series of special efforts. 
One form of action, in addition to the means under the con- 
troul of the “propaganda de fide,” is the organization of 
voluntary associations, under the patronage of some of the 
principal members of the holy alliance. 

Another circumstance which gives impulse to their 
movements, is the restoration of the order of Jesuits. Now 
that the world, as it is supposed, have forgotten their man- 
ners and morals, this order is restored, even after having 


= panes History of England, Vol. 2. Chap. 4. McGavin’s Prot. Vol. I. 
p. 170. 
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been banished from every country in Europe. They 
are the best disciplined corps ever established for extend- 
ing and perpetuating the conquests of Popery. Concern- 
ing this order, Hume has said, that “by the very nature 
of their institution they were engaged to pervert learn- 
ing, to refine away the plainest dictates of morality, and to 
erect a regular system of casuistry, by which prevarication, 
perjury, and every crime, where it suited their ghostly pur- 
pose, might be justified and defended.” These corrup- 
tors of public morals the Pope had need of, and he has 
therefore restored and employed them. Not only is Popery 
strengthened by the revival of this order, but infidelity, super- 
stition, avarice and ambition, are rapidly rallying under its 
banner ; and they do not come uninvited or unrewarded. It 
offers to infidelity the gratification of vengeance on the reli- 
gion of Christ, to superstition its appropriate element and 
nourishment, to avarice the gains of purchased indulgence, 
and to ambition the promise of sovereign rule. 

It should also be borne in mind that our government 
tolerates all religions and that our rulers are elective. That 
a hundred thousand foreigners are landed annually upon 
our shores, most of them under the controul of eccle- 
siastics appointed abroad, and bound by oath to support the 
claims of the Roman Pontiff. In the light of these consider- 
ations we would ask, “is it not possible that Popery may in 
an evil hour, by adroitly adjusting herself to some party in- 
terest, seize the reins of our government? Suppose it done, 
and all our free institutions would wither, as leaves touched 
with frost. Suppose it done, and what is the prospect pre- 
sented to every other class of our citizens? What says the 
record of past ages, the experience of the exiled, persecuted, 
worn out servants of the Lord in past periods of the world 
to this question? What could any who differ from them 
expect but the dungeons of the inquisition, the fire and fag- 
gots of persecution.”* 

In this crisis of our country’s history, when it is so evi- 
dent that the system of Popery 1s to be presented to our whole 
nation either with Jesuitical sophistry and concealment, 
or in the language of truth, it is encouraging to see that the 
reading community are turning their attention to it. The 
change from almost total indifference has been produced 


* Preface to the History of Popery, page 21. 
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with unprecedented rapidity. ‘There is a quickened move- 
ment in the world of mind ; the press is meeting the rising 
demand. More has probably been published during the last 
three years in our country, on the subject of Romanism, than 
had been published in thirty previous years. Among the 
works which have been sent forth from the press, in addition 
to the able controversies recently collected and published, 
may be mentioned “ Mc Gavin’s Protestant,’ a work of im- 
mense value, which has passed through eight or ten editions 
in England, within a few years. Another is “ Cramp’s Text 
Book of Popery” which, as it contains authentick documents 
from the Holy Council of Trent, the decrees of which every 
priest and monk has sworn most solemnly to defend, ought 
to be studied by all who desire to know what this system 
really is. Much greater reliance can be placed upon this 
source, than upon the statements of living teachers of that 
body among us, who believe that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, i. e. Protestants, and that in some cases falsehood 
may be more expedient than truth. The Rhemish Testa- 
ment with the authorised notes and commentaries of infal- 
libility, has also been published, and may be profitably con- 
sulted for the same purpose. Also Mulke’s learned Refu- 
tation of the Rhemish notes. Barrow on Papal Suprem- 
acy is a work of great erudition, in which the doctrine 
in question is perfectly exploded, and the iniquitous means 
by which it was gradually established are also exposed. To 
these may be added, Viller’s Prize Essay on the influence 
of the Reformation.— The life of Luther by Scott.— The 
History of the Reformation in France.— The People’s right 
to read the Scriptures defended.— The Necret instructions 
of the Jesuits —Necrets of Female Convents disclosed by 
Neipio De Ricci, a Roman Catholic Prelate—Henry and 
Antonio from the German of Bretschneider.— The Diff- 
culties of Romanism by Faber.— Pascal's Provincial Let- 
ters, and The History of Popery by a Watchman. This 
last mentioned work, which it is our present purpose to in- 
troduce to the acquaintance of our readers, is presented to the 
public with an introductory address by the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
of Princeton. Of his ability to speak upon this subject, and 
of the value of such a commendation of the book, it would 
be needless for us to testify.—In these works the character 
of Popery is disclosed in truth and faithfulness. They will 
lead to investigation, and that is all that the cause of truth 
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requires. Many who have wondered at the firm ground 
recently taken by the Protestants, if they would only examine 
for themselves, (as in the name of truth and our common 
country we beg they would do,) will be astonished and con- 
founded at the testimony produced on this subject. A gene- 
ral analysis of the work we have selected for notice, is fur- 
nished in the title page itself, in which the author informs 
us that his History of Popery includes its origin, progress, 
doctrines, practice, institution and fruits, to the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. ‘To traverse so wide a field, 
and bring the results within the compass of a small volume 
fitted for general circulation, necessarily required brevity 
aud condensation. In the first chapter our Author no- 
tices the origin of Popery, traces the early deviations 
from the Scriptural simplicity of primitive church gov- 
ernment to the final attainment of universal ecclesiastical 
power by the Bishops of Rome, and also his acquisitions 
as a temporal prince, by the aid of Pepin of France, 
which last event occurred about 756. In the second chap- 
ter he notices the events preceding and contributing to the 
rise of Popery, mentions the favour of secular power under 
Constantine and his successors,—the decline of science,—the 
neglect and banishment of the Bible,—and the gradual con- 
formity to Paganism, which early commenced in the intro- 
duction of images and the rites of idolatry into religious 
worship. In the third chapter the Catholic argument for the 
supremacy of the Bishops of Rome is examined ; and in the 
fourth, early historical testimony is brought forward upon 
the same subject, in the course of which the following para- 
graphs occur, which present the general results from this 
iuvestigation ; page 57— 

“From these historical facts the following conclusions are demonstrated, 
viz: 1. A general council of the Christian Church assembled at Calcedon in the 
fifth century, knew nothing of Papal supremacy, for they passed a decree abso- 
lutely incompatible with it. Secondly; a general council of the church thus sanc- 
tioned the principle that clerical precedence in the Church is not derived from 
divine appointment, or succession to the Apostles, but from the dignity of the 
cities which were the seat of clerical influence and power. Thus, on the ground 
that Constantinople was equal in dignity to Rome, the council decreed that the 
Bishop of the former ought to enjoy the same honours and prerogatives with 
the Bishop of the latter. This decision cuts up papal pretension root and branch. 
For if supremacy derived from Peter had been then known, such a decree would 
not then have been passed. The supremacy of the Pope then, as has been sug- 
gested, was founded on the supremacy of the city where he dwelt. The rival 
pretensions which have been stated gave rise to dreadful wars and abomina- 
ble crimes. The Bishop of Constantinople, elated with his success, and the 


favour of the imperial court under which he was protected, did not hesitate to 
attack the Roman Prelate, and wrest from him some of his provinces. The 
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Roman Pontiff, in his turn, inflicted grievous wounds on the eastern Bishops. 
And these quarrels about precedence between those who claimed to be Fathers 
and Pastors of the church, show beyond all question that both parties were 
merely wolves in sheep's clothing, for they wasted and devoured the church 
for their own “aggrandizement. The Roman Bishop was on the whole most 
successful in his enterprizes of ambition.” 


The fifth chapter exhibits the progress of Popery for 
twelve centuries succeeding its rise, its claim and exercise 
of unlimited power spiritual and temporal, interference with 
civil governments, internal conflicts and corruptions, sale 
of indulgences, establishment of the inquisition of order of 
Jesuits, &c. The views of our Author on several points 
may be seen in the paragraph which follows, page 60. 


“The beginning of the seventh century was marked by three important 
events in the history of the church, and of the world. The proclaiming of the 
bishop of Rome universal bishop, the establishment of image worship in the 
Christian church, and the rise of Mahometan delusion. In regard to the newly 
created and proclaimed Pope, scarcely a year elapsed from the commencement 
of this sacerdotal empire, when the very idolatry which had been so strenuously 
opposed by preceding bishops, was not publicly established and patronized b 
the sovereign pontifi. The ancient Pantheon, formerly the general sink of all 
abominations of paganism, was now restored, though under a different name, 
to its original destination. 

“The mediatory demons of corrupted Christianity, occupied the vacant 

laces of the mediatory demons of the Gentiles. Instead of Jupiter and his 
Coteed deities, the Virgin mother of Christ, and all the martyred saints,received 
the blind adoration of the revived ten horned beast.” 


Having traced the progress of Popery to the nineteenth 
century, our author, in the subsequent chapters, introduces 
the following topics, viz: The doctrines, idolatry, persecu- 
tions, superstitions of Popery,—prophetic views of Popery 
from the Scriptures, and its moral influence. These 
topics are necessarily treated with great brevity, yet 
sufficiently extended to give definite and correct infor- 
mation. A work of this kind was much needed. Before 
we saw it announced, or heard of its preparation, we fre- 
quently heard a wish expressed, that such a work might be 
prepared for the American public. We think the author 
has rendered essential service to the cause of truth, and 
that the work will be extensively usefui. Its value would, 
in our opinion, have been greater, had references been 
frequently made to undisputed authorities, or had the 
principal positions been sustained by larger quotations 
from the decrees of the Council of Trent, or some other 
of their approved standards. Should another edition be 
called for, we hope this wil! be done, either in the body of 
the work, in notes, or in an appendix. We are not aware 
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that the author is chargeable with inaccuracy or exaggera- 
tion in a single statement. But there is a class of readers 
predisposed to suspicion, especially where any of the great 
forms of errour are exposed. ‘l'o such readers, frequent 
references to Papal books would be serviceable. 

After looking at the history of Popery, what, we are con- 
strained to ask, has this system accomplished? 'The tempo- 
ral interest of individuals has been promoted, schemes for the 
gratification of avarice and ambition have been formed and 
executed with unparalleled success, while all that is sacred 
in Christianity, has been prostituted for these purposes. 
But where are the sublimer trophies of this sublime sys- 
tem found? ‘To diffuse the light of divine truth, to elevate the 
lower classes of society, to improve the condition of man, to 
lead the wandering back to holiness and to God, they have 
done nothing, absolutely nothing. We do not mean that 
there have been no individuals among them inelined to pro- 
mote the cause of piety, but when any of this description 
appeared, they were evidently exceptions. We speak of the 
tendency of the system, and of those practices not only the 
inost common, but which were sanctioned by the highest 
authority. When men have appeared as the advocates for 
purity and truth, amid prevailing corruptions, their works 
have been condemned, as were Pascal’s and Quesnel’s. If 
they have pressed the point of reform, they have been fre- 
quently either publicly executed under false pretences, or 
privately assassinated, by some deluded hireling of Popery. 

For all the appropriate objects of Christian and philan- 
thropic association, they have attempted nothing and done no- 
thing. But we cannot say, that they have been either indolent 
or inefficient. They have excluded the Scriptures from gene- 
ral circulation, thus hiding the lamp of heaven, and takin 
away the keys of knowledge. They have corrupted the gospel, 
both in its doctrines and morals. ‘They have banished piety, 
which is the soul of the church ; but they have not buried the 
body ; they have only multiplied their rags and robes about 
it; but as these have no embalming power, the whole mass 
hastens to putrefaction. ‘They have succeeded in unitin 
civil and ecclesiastical power, until the world has ee 
beneath the unhallowed union. They have compelled the 
governments of Christendom to a most degrading submis- 
sion to ghostly power. They have taught civil rulers (in 
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the language of Pope Pius seventh, as late as 1809) that 
“their sovereignty is subjected to our throne.” 

Under their auspices, there has been a march of mind, 
but it has been backward into paganism. ‘hey have pro- 
fessed to convert the heathen to Christianity, but in doing it 
they have converted Christianity to paganism, consecrating 
the temples of the heathen gods and goddesses into temples 
for the worship of the Virgin Mary; filling them with the 
images of saints, and teaching their disciples to bow down 
to them and worship them. ‘They have exhibited such 
perversions as have filled many enlightened countries with 
infidelity. ‘They have sent, and are still sending, hundreds 
of thousands of their votaries to the graves of saints and 
other holy places. ‘They have forbid to marry, and “ com- 
manded to abstain from meats, which God hath ordained ;” 
thus filling out the picture drawn by the prophetic pencil of 
the great apostle. 

There is one question we wish to notice before leaving 
this subject; we refer to the question, “ whether the Roman 
communion have any just claims to be recognized as a 
church of Christ ?”* : 

This question has been much discussed of late by able 
men. While we speak on it with unfeigned diffidence, there 
are in our estimation a number of considerations which are 
separately and alone enough to settle this question in the 
negative. 

The argument derived from prophecy is, we conceive, 
conclusive. ‘The language of prophecy is so clear and ex- 
plicit in reference to Popery, that its fulfilment is considered 
a striking proof of the inspiration of Scripture. “1 have 
known” says Bishop Watson “the infidelity of more than 
one young man happily removed by showing him the 
characters of Popery delivered by Paul in his prophecy con- 
thes ta pony Gone p meer gg oe | jedwe a ee ee ‘te pow Rent 
ers,—of Protestants ama pt | the “7. of American Christians, and 
aaey of the Fathers of our Church, the Catholic communion should be 
acknowledged to be a true church, though very corrupt, and its ordinances ac- 
cordingly be admitted to be valid. To this opinion we strongly incline. There 
are, however, many difficulties attending it, and the opposite opinion is support- 
ed by powerful arguments, which ought to be seriously weighed. The difficul- 
ties attending the common doctrine, and the arguments of the validity of Catho- 
lic ordinances, are stated in the remarks which follow, and are here published 


as a defence of one side of a disputed point, with the expectation that the argu- 
ments on the other side will be soon presented to our readers.— Editor. } 
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cerning the man of sin (2 Thess. 2: 1), and in that concern- 
ing the apostacy of later times (1 'Tim. 4: 1). Dr. Whitaker, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, at the commence- 
ment in 1582, supported this Thesis—Pontifer Romanus 
est ille Antichristus quem futurum Scriptura praedizit, 
i.e. the Pope of Rome is that Antichrist whom the Scrip- 
tures foretold as to come.”* Such has been the agreement 
in the interpretation of these prophecies, that the following 
proposition had been called a pillar in the Reformed faith, 
“'That the Hierarchy of the church of Rome is the ‘ little 
horn’ of Daniel, ‘the man of sin’ of St. Paul, and the ‘ An- 
tichrist’ of St. John.”—But believing, as we do, in common 
with Protestants generally, that the Romish communion is 
the great predicted apostacy, that it is the “man of sin ;” 
and “son of perdition,” we cannot, at the same time regard 
it as a church of Christ. 'The word of prophecy, which is 
the testimony of Jesus, does not thus speak of his followers 
and friends. 

Some have endeavoured to obviate this difficulty by 
maintaining that these expressions apply to the hierarchy, 
and not to the laity of this communion. ‘There is, however, 
as we conceive, no ground in the Prophecies themselves, or 
in the general character of the body, for this distinction. 
We believe with the early Reformers and with many consci- 
entious Romanists, that corruption has long prevailed “ both 
in the head and members.” But even if this distinction could 
be established, it would only present to us a community 
without officers, and without ordinances, or a laity minister- 
ed unto by the predicted emissaries and servants of Satan, 
which could not of course be a church of Christ. For our 
part, we cannot even think of the position that this is the 
church of Christ, but there rises before our vision its terrible 
portrait drawn by the prophetick pencil. We see the man of 
sin, exalting himself against God, wearing the names of blas- 
phemy, corrupting the whole earth, drunk with the blood of 
saints ; and we ask, Is this the Bride of the Lamb pure and 
spotless? Is this the body of whom Christ is the Head ? 

It has also been justly remarked in reference to these 
predictions, that there is no intimation that this apostate 
body will be reformed, but that it is to be destroyed. Indi- 
viduals therefore connected with it, who may be enlightened 
by the truth, are not to remain in it with the hope of reform- 


* See Dr. Miller's Introductory Essay, p. 15. 
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ing it, but are to come out from a body which Christ has 
disowned, that they be not partakers of its sin and doom. 

We admit that the gospel was preached at Rome, and a 
church of Christ established there ; but there is no promise 
and no proof that it was to remain there to the end of time. 
There is an unauthorized conception of immutability asso- 
ciated in our minds with whatever has a divine origin. 
We know that whatever God doeth, it is forever ; but in the 
moral as in the natural world, it is by the laws of order amid 
the laws of motion,—permanency in the midst of change,— 
continued identity through renovation and decay,— life and 
death,—the path at once of ruin and resurrection. Civil go- 
vernment has high authority, for it is written, “there Is no 
power but of God ;” “ the powers that be, are ordained of God.” 
But civil government has been in constant fluctuation ; the 
sceptre of empire has passed from hand to hand, aud earthly 
kingdoms have not ouly constantly changed their boundaries, 
but continually passed away like the waves of the restless sea. 
So amid dying generations, and incessant change, may the 
kingdom of Christ be continued upon the earth. Firmly do 
we believe that the Lord Jesus Christ ever has had, and ever 
will have a church in the world. It was not always to 
have geographically the same centre and the same circum- 
ference. It has uot always been seated upon the seven 
hills, and been awed by the thunders of the Vatican. ‘The 
gospel was preached in Jerusalem and Antioch, and churches 
were established there, before it was carried to Rome. ‘The 
church of Christ was visibly organized in the family of 
Abraham, before Rome was built. — 

We may be aided in the examination of this question by 
comparing the history of the apostacy of the Jewish church 
with thatof Rome. In maintaining that the Jewish church 
was once the church of God, we are on common ground. 
It is also generally admitted, that they have long ceased to 
sustain that character, and possess now no claim to that 
appellation. Theirs was once a visible organization, owned 
of God, and preserved by miracle. We may not be able to 
fix upon the day when the Jewish church ceased to be the 
true church ; but evidently that day arrived, before they 
condemned aud crucified the Holy One and the Just. The 
light of prophecy, the peculiar privilege and divine guide 
of the Jews, lingered amid the desolations of Zion, until the 
advent of the Messiah, and then directed the eye and faith 
of the devout to the Infant Redeemer and to a new and 
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more glorious dispensation. From their high elevation the 
Jewish church have fallen, though not beyond the possi- 
bility of return. The Apostle Paul in his letter to the 
church of Rome, by referring to the excision of this visible 
organization once in living union with Christ, taught plainly 
the possibility that the church at Rome might be broken off. 
“If,” said the Aposile in the language of solemn warning, 
“he spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also 
spare not thee.” If in the history of the past, we learn 
from the language of inspiration, that one church has fallen 
and another may fall, the only questions that remain are, 
what amount of corruption in doctrine and practice must 
exist before a church is to be reckoned wholly apostate, and 
has the church of Rome reached this point ? 

We suppose it safe to affirm, that whatever errour 
renders salvation impossible to an individual, would, if held 
and propagated by a church for ages, destroy all claims 
of that church to the appellation of Christian. It will be re- 
membered that where in the Scriptures the sins are ennme- 
rated which exclude from heaven, disjunctives are employed, 
and it is written that “ neither idolaters nor adulterers, nor 
thieves, nor drunkards, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 
In the same way we suppose there are some errours, that 
are fundamental, which being taught by a church, iden- 
tify her as apostate, and make her instructions another gos- 
pel. We presume that there are some nominal Roman 
Catholics, who are real believers, and who will be saved ; 
just as there are some nominal Protestants, who are really 
unbelievers, and will consequently be lost. But we trust 
there are few Protestants, who after looking through the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, would maintain salvation to 
be consistent with the adoption of the whole system. With 
the glaring idolatry of its worship, with the self-righteous- 
ness of its spirit, and superstition of its doctrines, true piety 
can surely never exist. ‘These decrees are a summary 
of Papal doctrine. But not only is idolatry taught by 
them, but blasphemy, treason, and murder. ‘These are 
solemn charges, but an examination of authentick documents 
will sustain them. The claims and pretensions of the Pope, 
have ever been accounted blasphemous.* ‘The treatment 

* “The portentous doctrine of infallibility, as it is employed in the Catho- 
lic church, stamps an entirely new character on the Christian religion, substi- 
tutes a new object of faith and dependence, deifies what is human, hides and 


cancels what is divine, and transfers our allegiance from God to mortals.” See 
Works of Robert Hall, vol. 2. p. 567. 
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of hereticks by the Catholics is murder, as the fires of Smith- 
field and Constance, the cells of the Inquisition, and the 
bones that moulder in almost every plain in Christendom 
can testify. And when they have absolved subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, excited insurrection and rebellion, 
taught that no faith is to be kept with hereticks, what is this 
but treason? We cannot believe, apart from alli errour in 
doctrine, that any body of men, though as ancient in their 
organization as the leagued army of rebelling angels, have 
any claim to be recognized as a church of Christ, who have 
for ages authorized and practised murder.” ‘They have 
taken away from the word of God,t and we have no 
doubt God has taken from them, as a church, all the bless- 
ings of his grace. They have added to it not only the 
Apocrypha, but their own vain and contradictory traditions 
and decretals, which they pretend to be equal to the word of 
God, and God has evidently begun to pour out upon them 
the plagues that are written in His book, which will doubt- 
less be continued, till they shall be consumed by the spirit of 
His mouth, and destroyed by the brightness of His coming. 


* That we may not be considered as een TD we invite attention to 


the following laws extracted from a document called “ the Constitution of Pope 
Innocent 4th.”—It was enacted the 31st of October, 1242, by the highest autho- 
rity of the infallible church, which never erred and never changed: That Here- 
ticks are to be taken up everywhere, and consigned to the Inquisitors. 

That the favourers and abettors of hereticks are to be punished, as well as 
hereticks themselves. 

That Inquisitors are to be favoured every where. 

That impenitent hereticks are to be burned alive! 

‘ey these, and above twenty more similar laws, in McGavin’s Protestant, 
vol. 2, p. 431. 

The following is a specimen of Papal commentary and Papal doctrine on 
the same subject from the notes in the Rhemish Testament, published by the 
authority of the church of Rome and for the sole purpose of disseminating her 
tenets. Rev. 17:6; “And I saw the woman poaad we of the blood of saints.” 
Annotations. “The Protestants foolishly expound it of Rome, for that there 
they put hereticks to death, and allow of their punishment in other countries. 
But Tuer blood is not called ‘the blood of saints,’ no more than the blood of 
thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors ; for the shedding of which by order 
of justice no commonwealth shall answer.” —Matt. 13. 29. “ Lest perhaps gath- 
ering up the cockle, you may root up the wheat also together with it.” Anno- 
tations. “The good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be 
redressed without danger and disturbance of the whole church, and commit the 
matter to God’s judgement in the latter day. Otherwise where ill men, be they 
hereticks or other malefactors, may be m= a or suppressed without disturbance 
and hazard of the good, they may and ought by publick authority, either spiritual 
or temporal, to be chastised or executed.’—Nothing can more fully teach the 
right to persecute unto death than the notes upon each of these passages of 
Scripture, while those upon the last inform us, why toleration is ever practised. 
It is simply and confessedly because they have not always, and in every place, 
power to persecute. 

*t The second commandment, because it condemned their image worship ; 
see catechism of the Council of Trent. 
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The Apostle informs us, that the Jews were broken off 
for unbelief; and as the iniquity of the Catholic communion 
has accumulated far beyond the single crime of unbelief, so 
is the evidence of their apostacy increasingly stren ns 
ened.* We know that it is affirmed that they still hol 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and ought on this 
account to be recognized as a church. But if they hold 
the truth, they hold it in unrighteousness which is open and 
manifest to all men. But their profession of holding funda- 
mental truth, is a mockery. They profess to believe there 
is one God, and yet they worship many,—the mother, and 
Ann, the grandmother of God, besides saints and angels, 
idols and images innumerable, with the same apology” for 
the worship which was rendered by the ancient heathen. 
They hold, it may be, to one Mediator between God and 
man. Yet they add a 'Mediatrix in whose name more peti- 
tions are probably offered in one day, than are offered in ten 
days through Jesus Christ. They also add ten thousand 
mediatory saints and angels. 'They hold, it may be, profes- 
sedly to justification through the merits of Christ; yet they 
add the daily sacrifice of the mass, works of supererogation, 
penance, purgatorial salvation and other traditions by which 
the doctrine of justification is not merely obscured, but 
utterly superseded. ‘The same may be said of all the prin- 
cipal articles. Where, therefore, are their fundamental doc- 
trines ?—stated, and then perverted ; adopted, and then con- 
tradicted ; written in their standards, and then made void by 
their traditions, and absolutely nullified by equally authen- 
tick documents. 

Of the sacraments which Christ instituted as seals of 
covenant mercy, and external signs of covenant union, they 
have none. They speak indeed of seven, but five of them 
are superstitions, and the others perversions. ‘The first 
part of this proposition no Protestant will ask us to prove ; 
nor do we think any person who follows the word of God, 
will on examination doubt that the other two which they 
call sacraments, are justly denominated perversions. The 
Apostle Paul, addressing the Corinthians, says, “ as often as 
ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye ao show forth the 


* John Knox frequently declared and proposed openly to prove, that the 
Church of Rome in his day was more corrupt than the Jewish Church, when 
they consented to the crucifixion of Christ. 
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Lord’s death till He come.” Now the Romanists never even 
profess to eat this bread and drink this cup. They profess 
that while the priests drink some blood, they worship; and 
then eat flesh, receiving into their mouths not the flesh only, 
but the soul and divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and this 
not in remembrance of the death of Christ on Calvary 
“once for all ;’ they compel him to suffer and die every day. 
Thus every priest standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins.* But surely this is not the sacrament of the Loid’s 
Supper. None who have learned the design and import of 
this simple, but affecting memorial of divine love, as found 
in the word of God, can fail to see that the institution is 
radically changed, and the ceremony they have substituted 
in its place an utter perversion. Further to justify our re- 
mark concerning what they denominate sacraments, we 
submit the following account of their ceremony, called Bap- 
tism, extracted from a report made upon this subject to the 
last General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

“In opposition to the simple Scriptural form, the Papists 
have enacted a great variety of absurd and superstitious 
customs. The first is the Evorcism to drive the devil out 
of the person baptised. ‘To effect which expulsion, the 
priest breathes three times upon the subject's face, as they 
say, to blow Satan away, and, most impious fallacy ! to in- 
flate the child or adult with the Holy Ghost, instead of the 
devil, whom they have expelled. The priest then makes 
the sign of the cross with his dry thumb both on the fore- 
head and breast ; then he puts some salt into the mouth, com- 
mands Satan to come out, and makes another sign of the 
cross on the forehead. After which superstitious observ- 
ances, the priest again exorcises the evil spirit, and next rubs 
the mouth, ears and nostrils with his saliva. The priest 
then proceeds to the font,and taking up the consecrated water, 
as it is called, pours it on the head three times in the form 
of a cross: which is followed by making a cross with oil on 
the top of the head ; and placing a lighted taper in the hand 
of an adult, or into the hand of the iniant’s sponsors. 
These acts are a little varied in reference to a person of 
mature age; for he receives the sign of the cross, which is 
the apocalyptick mark of the Roman priest, on his forehead, 
ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, breast, shoulders, and three others 


* Heb. 10. 11 
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also over his whole person.” When in connexion with this, 
we take into view their teaching concerning the meaning of 
this ceremony, the premised subjection to the Pope implied 
iu it, and the necessary intention of the priest, we may see 
the truth of the statement in the report above quoted, that 
“it is an obvious fact, cognizable by the eyes and ears, that 
neither in spirit, letter, form, element, meauing or design, of 
the Popish superstitious ritual, is the appointment of our 
Lord Jesus Christ exemplified.” 

We ask them concerning these ordinances of the church 
of Rome, whence are they? from heaven or of men? If 
from heaven, why do Protestants dare to secede from legiti- 
mate authority? If of men, why are they recognized? But 
there are other difficulties in adopting the theory, that the 
Papal communion is the church of Christ. If it is, then the 
church of Christ has persecuted unto death her own people ; 
for surely no Protestants will doubt, that the Latimers and 
Ridleys and Cranmers, the Waldenses and Albigenses, and 
the thousands who have died for their faith in France and 
other Papal countries, were true followers of Christ. When 
Christianity has been accused as the cause of bloodshed, we 
have been accustomed to vindicate it, by denying this to be 
Christianity ;—we have affirmed that Gospel weapons are 
not carnal, but spiritual ;—that it requires us fo bless and 
curse not, and that these crimes belong to an apostate body 
who claim the name, while they have lost both the spirit 
and doctrines of the Gospel. Upon the other hypothesis 
this difficulty seems to us insurmountable. If the Romish 
communion is the church of Christ, then it has, by its highest 
authority, and through a long succession of ages, by precept 
and practice, persecuted unto death the followers of Jesus. 
The Saviour identifies his people with himself, and says 
“inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.”—If the Jewish Sanhedrim could no 
longer be the judicature of the church of God, when it con- 
demned Christ to the cross, neither do we think the Roman 
Hierarchy can be, when it sits in judgement upon His fol- 
lowers, and condemns them to torture and to flames. 

But the opinion we are opposing brings, as it seems to 
us, a heavy reproach upon the martyrs themselves. ‘They 
contended about unessential matters, and resisted legitimate 
authority. ‘They might have thrown away their Bibles and 
consciences, prayed to Mary and Ann, ascribed divine attri- 
butes to a man, worshipped the Crucifix, bowed down to 
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the wheaten God, and received the mark of the beast. If 
these are essential and fundamental errours, then the body 
that enjoins and maintains them have established another 
gospel, and is not the church of Christ. If otherwise, and 
the Romish communion is the church of Christ, then the 
martyrs are chargeable with disobedience, and all Protes- 
tants with schism. 

With regard to the question of succession, it can be ex- 
plained in various ways, the least plausible of which would 
be attended with fewer difficulties, than the supposition that 
would make this body a part of the church of Christ.—It is 
the opinion of many, and is sustained by much elaborate 
investigation, that there has been a succession of witnesses, 
through the Waldenses, Albigenses, &c., in a line without 
the pale of the Papal dominion, and extending back to the 
age of the Apostles. This position preserves the principle 
of succession, without any dependence upon the Roman 
Hierarchy. 

It is the opinion of others, that as the corruption of the 
Romish church was gradual, we are not to consider its apos- 
tacy consummated until after the era of the Reformation. 
Many substantial reasons can be assigned for this. A stan- 
dard for the truth had been lifted up. Those who were wil- 
ling to renounce human teaching, idolatry, and superstition, 
had been invited to join it. ‘Thousands had complied. A 
reformation among the Romanists had been called for by 
the more candid and conscientious of that body. All at- 
tempts of this kind had been resisted, while great numbers 
who had laboured for it, forfeited their lives. To settle all 
contested questions, and professedly to reform abuses, the 
Council of Trent was summoned. In this council the climax 
of errour was attained, and if never before, now at least the 
“man of sin” stood revealed,—the mystery of iniquity, and 
the abomination of the whole earth. But if we take the de- 
cisions of that council for the crowning act of their apostacy, 
we have no difficulty with regard to the question of succes- 
sion, as the Protestant churches were then regularly orga- 
nized in many parts of Europe.* 


*In maintaining that the Romanists have utterly apostatized, we do not 
suppose it necessary to settle the precise time when this took place. We do 
not imagine that the day or the hour when the Jewish church apostatized can 
be settled. In both cases it is unnecessary. It has been replied to this difficulty, 
that we may not be able in a cloudy evening to ascertain the moment that the 
~ + but a few hours of subsequent darkness is enough to prove that it is 
night 
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There are others again who maintain the impossibility 
of tracing legitimate succession back to the days of the 
Apostles even upon the principles held by the RKomauists 
themselves, as (to say nothing of their doctrine of intention 
by which all their ordinances may have been nullified,) there 
have been schisms and contentions agitating that body, and 
even three Popes at the same time claiming supremacy.— 
But while this class of persons maintain that the thread of 
succession is imaginary and untraceable, they maintain also 
that itis unimportant. They further hold that any commu- 
nity of Christians, were they without officers and without 
organization, and were they so situated that access to these 
was impossible, are competent to originate them for them- 
selves—“ For where two or three are gathered in the name 
of Christ, he is there ;” and that sustained by His presence and 
guided by His word, they might set apart men for the sacred 
office, upon whom would thenceforward be devolved the 
duty of executing and perpetuating their office. 

We suggest these several ways of meeting the supposed 
difficulty concerning succession, only observing that the 
position which fixes the era of the total apostacy of the Catho- 
lic church at the meeting of the council of Trent, unites (as 
far as we are able to learn) the greatest number of minds. 

It has been asked, and should be asked often by those 
who profess the truth and desire its prevalence, why have 
the triumphs of the Reformation ceased? Is that system so 
despotick in its power, so debasing to man in his present 
condition, so blighting to his future hopes, to prevail for- 
ever? We may magnify the point under consideration, but 
we are inclined to think that much of this want of success 
is owing to the erroneous ground taken by Protestants. 
We fear that with the hand ot mistaken liberality, they have 
held a shield over a body, that has apostatized from God, 
trampled upon his word, established idolatry, lifted the arm 
of rebellion against the Lord’s anointed, and bathed the 
sword of persecution in the blood of saints ;—and this, too, 
while they have received the word of God as their guide, 
and while they profess to have found this apostacy clearly 
announced, and announced, too, as the mystery of iniquity, 
the man of sin, and son of perdition. We fear that there 
has been here no remote approximation to the sin of calling 
evil, good. 

And we are confounded when we think, that these posi- 

Vou. I. 33 
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tions are maintained, too, by men in our own times, who 
are worthy of being ranked as defenders of the truth with 
Calvin, and Luther, and Melancthon. We may be asked, 
whether our positions do not condemn the course pursued 
by these early reformers? We answer, that when these re- 
formers entered upon their conflicts with Popery, nominal 
Christendom was in a state of transition. A separation be- 
tween the followers of the gospel of Christ and the gospel of 
Rome, had not then taken place, nor had the scenes of ‘Trent 
been enacted. But the circumstances of the church have 
changed, and the condition and creed of her most untiring 
foe is now known, or may be known, to the whole world. — 

We have no great hopes for the prevalence of truth until 
the whole Protestant world, walking in the light of divine 
revelation, moved by that charity which “ rejoiceth in the 
truth,” and cherishing opposition only against sin and errour, 
shall cease to recognize as the church of Christ, those who 
have a new rule of faith, a new Lord for their conscience, 
a new foundation on which they build, new objects of wor- 
ship, and a new way of salvation. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, and he only, has power to 
enact laws for the government of the church, and we can, 
therefore, receive no other, not even the decrees of him who 
is profanely styled “our Lord God, the Pope.” We will 
not make unto ourselves any graven image, nor any like- 
ness of any thing, not even of the crucifix, nor of Mary, 
Ann, or Winefrede ; nor will we render either to them or 
any of the saints, their bones, or relies, any kind of worship 
superiour, inferiour, or mixed. Nor can we recognize as 
Christians those that do. And as there are many among 
those who are nominally Roman Catholics, especially in 
enlightened countries, who affirm that they do not adopt 
these errours, but that they do, with us, revere the word of 
God, and trust alone in Christ for salvation, with no other feel- 
ings but those of love to the truth, and regard for the salva- 
tion of men, we would entreat them to examine the system 
with which they stand connected, in the light of revelation ; 
for to them do we most firmly believe, is the voice from 
heaven now addressed: “ Come out of her, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues.” 
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Art. V. Puttosopsy or tHe Minn. 


By Leonarp Woops, D. D. 


NUMBER IV. 


In the last Article on the Philosophy of the Mind, I en- 
quired what influence the acts of the will have over the 
affections. If the distinction which Ihave made between 
the acts of the will and the affections, is kept in mind, this 
enquiry is intelligible and important. If not, what does 
itamountto? If the affections are considered as acts of the 
will, then the influence the acts of the will have over the 
affections, is the influence which some acts of the will have 
over other acts of the will ; and the influence which the will 
itself has over the affections, is the influence which a faculty 
has over its own acts. And what is the influence which a 
faculty has over its own acts, but simply its putting forth 
acts?) And what is putting forth acts, but acting? ‘To say 
then, that the will exerts an influence over its own acts, is 
the same as to say, that the will acts. If it is any thing 
more, what is it? 

This way of considering the affections as acts of the will, 
is, as we have seen, attended with a manifest inconvenience. 
For if you call the affections, as well as volitions, acts of the 
will, then you include under the same head two classes of 
mental acts which are essentially different, one class being 
in themselves morally good or evil, and the other not. And 
you yourself recognize the distinction, when you speak of 
the affections being influenced by the acts of the will. For 
surely you do not mean to speak of the influence of one 
thing over another, when both of them are of the same 
kind. And if they are not of the same kind, how can we 
discourse about them without confusion, if we include them 
both under the same name? ‘Those who call the affections 
acts of the will are obliged to divide the acts of the will into 
two classes, and to mark these classes by distinct epithets, 
one class as immanent or generic acts of the will, and the 
other as emanent, or imperative acts of the will. Now the 
constant use of these epithets would be cumbersome. But 
if you omit them, and call both classes acts of the will 
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merely, how can you discourse about them with clearness ? 
I speak particularly of philosophical discourse, in which 
precision and exactness are necessary. The same as to 
voluntary. If you make it include not only those bodily 
and mental acts which follow a volition, but the volitions or 
acts of the will themselves; you must say in each case in 
which sense you use-it, or you will expose others to mis- 
take by usiug a word ambiguously. Suppose you say the 
moral affections are voluntary. 1 enquire for your mean- 
ing. Do you mean, that the moral affections are consequent 
upon a volition! You reply, no. Why then, Lask, do you 
use an expression, which, according to its ordinary mean- 
ing, would convey that sense? If you mean merely, that 
the affectious belong to the moral faculty, which has gene- 
rally been called the will, and if, when you say the affec- 
tious are voluntary, you mean, that they are of a moral na- 
ture, aud that we are answerable for them; I acknowledge 
that this may be weil enough for the purposes of common 
discourse among those who understand the word voluntary 
as you do. But as most men would understand you to 
mean, that the aflectious move in obedience to a volition, 
the expression would generally occasion a mistake. 

‘The reason why it is supposed by many, that we can be 
accountable for nothing except what is voluntary, has al- 
ready been suggested. In regard to our external, visible 
actions, and certain mental actions, it is true, that we are ac- 
countable for them only as they are voluntary, that is, sub- 
ject to the controul of the will. From these we get an im- 
pression that ald the actions which we are accountable for, 
are voluntary, and under the influence of this impression, 
we frame our language, and then apply it to quite another 
kind of actions, that is, the affections, aud call them volun- 
tary, not indeed to denote that they are controuled by a vo- 
lition, but merely that they are of a moral nature; and that 
we are accountable for them, as we are for those bodily and 
mental actions which depend on a volition. Lam far from 
wishing to be strenuous about a particular word. But it is 
certainly important to avoid ambiguity in our language, and 
to mark those things which are diflerent by different words. 
And as I have ofieu noticed, and even lately, the confusion 
of thought which arises from using the words, will, volition, 
and voluntary, in a loose indefinite manner, I shall adhere to 
the sense in which these words are used by Locke, Aber- 
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crombie, and others ; and shall do it with the more sati fac- 
tion, because there is a manifest leaning to this sense in the 
minds of common people. 

No doubt some readers have had a difficulty arise in 
their minds respecting the position which I have taken. Jf 
it be so that our affections are not under the direct influ- 
ence of the will, and often not under even its indirect influ- 
ence, then how are we accountable either for the one or the 
other ? 

If, as an objector, you propose this enquiry to me, my 
reply is, that lam under no more obligation to answer it, 
than you are. My business is to show what is the fact in 
regard to the influence of the will over the affections. Is it 
true, that we exercise our affections because we will to exer- 
cise them, and as we will to de it? If we find it to be the 
case, that our affections are thus controuled by a volition, 
then we will admit the fact, and make it a part of our system 
of mental philosophy. But suppose the history of our men- 
tal operations proves, that our affections are not governed by 
an act of the will. Is not this to be admitted ? is it not to 
make a part of our system of philosophy ? Or will you say, 
that it cannot be so, and that, if we are accountable for our 
affections, we must be able to controul them by an act of 
the will?) Examine the subject then thoroughly, and make 
experiments upon yourself, till you are fully satisfied. If 
after all, you find the fact to be as I have stated, will you 
still say, it cannot be, and if we are accountable for our 
affections, we must be able to govern them by a volition ? 
But suppose you find that your saying this, will not make 
it so, and the stubborn fact still comes out to view, that our 
affections are not under the controul of volition. What will 
you de now? Will you turn caviler, and say, why doth he 
yet find fault ? 

While you are contemplating the fact, that the affections 
are not coutrouled by volition, take care not to overlook 
another fact, which is attended with the highest kind of evi- 
dence,—the fact that you are a moral and accountable 
being, and that you are good or bad, praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, according as your affections are. You know this 
intuitively. You are conscious of it. Unless your moral 
nature is perverted, you are as certain of it, as of ex- 
istence. And it would be no more unreasonable and foolish 
for you to doubt your own existence, than to doubt your 
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moral and accountable agency. It is a fact, that you area 
moral agent, and that you are accountable for your affec- 
tions, whatever may be the manner in which they are 
excited. ‘The constitution which God has given to the 
mind, must be perfectly right, and the very fact above stated, 
which is sometimes thought inconsistent with moral agency, 
is doubtless essential to it. If the affections, instead of 
being excited by suitable objects, were governed by a mere 
act of the will, there would be av end of rational and 
accountable agency. The ground-work of moral good and 
evil would be taken away. 

My present purpose requires this one point to be settled, 
namely; that, in making out a system of mental philoso- 
phy, our single enquiry must be, what is matter of fact? 
How that which we find to be fact, can be reconciled with 
moral agency, is another question, and no more belongs to 
us, than the question, how the magnetick power can be recon- 
ciled with gravitation. If, however, any oue takes upon 
him to assert, that the fact which I have insisted upon in 
regard to the affections, is inconsistent with moral agency, it 
will be incumbent on him to prove his assertion. And I 
should hope, that an attempt to do this, would convince him 
of his mistake. Every man is most certainly chargeable 
with a mistake, who supposes that perfect moral agency is 
inconsistent with any thing which we find to be a fact in the 
constitution of the mind. The laws of the mind are not 
only consistent with moral agency, but essential to it. 
These laws it is our object, as philosophers, to discover. 
And if we would be successful in our enquiries, we must 
proceed without any shackles. We must be governed by 
no prepossession. We must have no such impression as 
this, that the affections must be governed by the will, or 
we cannot be moral agents. An impression like this would 
certainly prove an embarrassment to us, and would prevent 
an impartial attention to evidence. 

The supposition, that we are more accountable for our 
volitions, than for our affections, is, 1 think, wholly uuwar- 
rantable. It rests on the assumption, that our volitions are 
in themselves, moral acts, and that our affections are not so. 
But, in truth, what is there in the class of mental acts 
called volitions, which leads you to consider them morally 
good or bad, more than the other class, called the affec- 
tions ? Do you say volitions are more properly our own acts 
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than the affections? But how does this appear? Are not loving 
and hating as much our own acts, as willing and choosing ? 
Do we not exercise as high a degree of activity, in the 
former, as in the latter? Is there any thing in ourselves or 
in others, which we more spontaneously prouounce to be 
right or wrong, praiseworthy or blameworthy, than the 
affections? Whatcan be more obvious, than that the affec- 
tions are in themselves of a moral nature, and have no 
need to borrow a morality from volition? Some appear to 
think, that if we only give the name of volitions, or acts of 
the will, to the affections, the ditliculty is relieved at once. 
But does it alter the nature of mental acts, or make us more 
accountable for them, to call them by a particular name? 
Are not the mental acts referred to, perfectly the same, when 
you call them affections, as when you call them acts of the 
will ? 

But I come to the chief object of the present number ; 
which is to show, that instead of the affections being under 
the direct influence of the volitions, just the opposite is true, 
namely, ¢hat the volitions are under the influence of the af- 
fections; and that, instead of the affections deriving their 
moral character from any acts of the will, all acts of the will 
derive their moral character, so far as they have any, 
from the affections. 

To illustrate the first of these points, I shall adduce a 
few examples. And a few examples will be sufficient; 
because, if we find what the laws of the mind are in a few 
instances, we know what they are in all instances of the 
same kind. 

Lask then, why does a Christian will or determine, to 
devote a part of his property to the cause of missions ? And 
why does a pious youth choose or determine to quit his 
secular business, and prepare for the ministry? And why 
does a Christian, when duty requires, choose to sufter perse- 
cution for the name of Christ? What is it, in each of these 
cases, that influences or determines a Christian thus to will 
or choose, and thus to act? Obviously he does it under 
the influence of his pious affections. He does it, because he 
loves Christ and the souls of men. He is conscious that 
this is the motive, which leads him to such a volition or 
choice. It is equally evident, that a wicked man’s volitions 
or determinations, arise from his affections. Why did Judas 
will to betray Christ? Because he had a selfish, avaricious, 
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resentful heart. It was fear, which influenced Peter to 
deny his Lord. Ambition prompts a Cesar and a Napoleon 
to engage in war. The same in other cases. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged, it is a fact perfectly familiar to us, that 
the particular acts or determinations of the will, whether 
right or wrong, are influenced by the affections. "The affec- 
tions, including the emotions and passions, are eminently 
the principles of action. Without these, how could we act 
at all?) And without moral affections, how could we per- 
form moral acts, or have any volitions or determinations 
which are of a moral nature? If the acts of the will do not 
flow from the affections, why may it not be, that a man who 
has no love to God, will choose to labour and suffer for God 
just as much as if he had love? And why may it not be, 
that a person whose heart is full of benevolence towards his 
fellow men, will choose and determine to treat them, and 
actuaily treat them, with unkindness and cruelty, just as 
though he had the opposite affection of hatred and revenge ! 
If the affections do not govern the acts of the will, you can 
never anticipate what your voluntary conduct will be, from 
your knowledge of your own heart. For example: if you 
are a parent, and have a strong and tender affection for your 
children, you cannot conclude from this, that your treat- 
ment of them will be different from what it would be, if your 
heart were full of spite towards them. Is it not perfectly 
clear, that all our expectations as to the voluntary acts of 
men, proceed on the principle, that their determinations and 
consequent actions will be influenced by their affections ? 
And do not all our attempts to influence their determinations 
and acts proceed on the same principle? Do we not always 
endeavour to move their affections, in order to influence their 
determinations or choices? ‘The volitions or acts of the 
will, and the conduct resulting from them, are the natural 
utterance of the heart. ‘They are the way in which the af- 
fections act themselves out. And without this efficacy of the 
affections, there is no conceivable way in which we can put 
forth acts of will. If any man will watch the operations of 
his own mind, and attend carefully to those maxims of prac- 
tical wisdom which flow from experience and observation, 
he will find abundant evidence of the principle, that the af- 
fections govern the acts of the will. Whatever external 
objects are presented before us, our affections are the real, 
ultimate motives which influence us in our volitions. That 
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we have a motive or a reason for our choices, is implied in 
the fact, that we are rational; as it will be seen on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that our choosing or willing any thing 
without a motive, (if such an absurdity can be conceived of, 
would imply the wantof rationality. This subject is treat 
particularly by Edwards in his treatise of the Will; and his 
main position in opposition to the notion of a self-determinin 
power of the will, is supported by arguments, maneiwnall 
aud unanswerable. The principle which I maintain, is 
clearly implied in our moral and accountable agency. For 
we could never regard a volition or choice, which should 
take place without any motive, as either morally good or 
evil. An essential condition of a moral act would be want- 
ing. If you require proof of this, | produce the fact, that 
there never was a moral agent, whose will was self-determin- 
ed in the sense above suggested. And that this is a fact, I 
show by appealing to every man’s experience and conscious- 
ness. If you deny the fact, I shall require you to produce 
some instance, in which a moral agent put forth a volition 
or determination of will, without any motive. And if you 
produce yourself, as the moral agent who has done this; I 
shall regret that you think so meanly of yourself, and shall 
do you the honour to say, you are mistaken. 

If it is necessary to consider this matter farther, I would 
ask the reader, whether he would think it a desirable thing 
to be able to put forth acts of will which should be wholly 
uninfluenced by the affections. Would you regard it asa 
privilege to will and to do what is contrary to every affection 
and disposition of your heart?) Would it gratify you to be 
so constituted that, while all your affections move towards 
God, and delightfully rest in him, your will might put forth 
choices in opposition to him, and so lead you to open disobe- 
dience ? Such might be the result, if your will should break 
loose from the controul of the affections, and put forth its 
acts in some other way. What distraction would be so 
dreadful as this? To reduce man to such a condition, his 
rational and moral constitution must have a tremendous and 
unheard of shock: Happily for us, our intellectual and 
spiritual constitution is secured against such a calamity as 
this, by the appointment and ever-present agency of the 
being who made us. 

The other point mentioned above, namely, that the cha- 
racter of every volition depends on the character of the 
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affection from which it proceeds, is equally evident. If our 
volitions are the result of a moral affection, we necessarily 
consider them as of a moral nature, whatever may be the 
outward object acting on the mind. For the outward objeet 
can get access to the will and influence its acts, only through 
the affections. It is the affection which comes in contact 
with the will, and determines the character of its acts. It 
the affection which prompts the volitions, is right, they are 
right, that is relatively ; and a relative rightness is all they 
can have. If the affection is wrong, the volitions flowing 
from it are also wrong. And when I speak of volitions nm 
this way, as flowing from the affections, I mean to include 
the mental and bodily acts which are connected with the 
volitions, and which are, on that account, called voluntary. 
And on the other hand, when I speak of these mental and 
bodily acts, I mean to speak of them as implying a volition, 
and as resulting directly from it. 

The principle which I here advance, that the character 
of our volitions is according to the character of our affec- 
tions, is nothing different in meaning from the common 
maxim, that our conduct is right or wrong according to our 
motives. For the motives of our conduct ultimately con- 
sist in the affections. This principle is acted upon contin- 
ually and instinctively, whether men judge of their own 
conduct, or that of others. You see a man give money to a 
benevolent Society. You immediately approve of the act. 
You say it isa good deed. Why? Because, as the appearance 
is, you naturally ascribe it to a good motive, that is, to a be- 
nevoient and pious affection. Butsuppose you find that the 
action, which appeared so benevolent and pious, really pro- 
ceeded from a selfish, base motive. You now change your 
mind as to the action, and the choice of the will to perform 
it. You cannot but judge of these according to the inward 
motive that prompted them ; or, to speak more exactly, you 
cannot but judge of the person according to the affection 
which he exhibits in his conduct. Take another case. Sup- 
pose your first impression is, that a man wills and acts from 
a bad motive. You accordingly feel disapprobation. But 
suppose you afterwards discover that you made a mistake, 
and that his motive was good. You at once change your 
mind as to the character of the volition and act, or rather, 
as to the character of the man. 

The judgement which we form in such a case, is found- 
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ed on the immutable principles of our intelligent and moral 
nature. We cannot judge our own volitions, or the volitions 
of others, to be either praise-worthy or blame-worthy, with- 
out referring to the governing affection, or motive. Every 
sentiment of approval or disapproval in regard to the acts of 
the will looks ultimately to the inward motive from which 
they spring. ‘The Scripture confirms the truth of our posi- 
tion, when it represents love to be the whole of what is re- 
quired of us asduty. Various voluntary actions are indeed 
required, but they are required as expressions or fruits of 
love. If any volitions or voluntary acts of ours could be 
morally right, separate from affection, how could it be true, 
that all the law is comprised in the precepts requiring love ? 

There are some important points of a practical nature, 
resulting from the foregoing discussion. 

First. In our addresses to our fellow men, we should 
avoid every mode of expression which implies, that their 
affections depend on a volition, or spring directly from it. 
This, as we have seen, would be inverting the established 
order of mental operations. We have seen, too, that the 
goodness of our volitions, which is only a relative goodness, 
presupposes the goodness of an affection, and flows from it ; 
and we should avoid every representation which implies the 
contrary. If we teach, that a sinner’s loving God depends 
on his willing or resolving to love, or if we exhort him to 
will, resolve, or determine to love, as the way in which he 
is to exercise love; we violate the order which the Author 
of our being has established, and attempt to put a kind of 
force upon the mind, and to bring it to act contrary to its 
own unchangeable laws. It is under the influence of this 
mistake, that persons awakened to serious and anxious reflec- 
tion, so often waste their time, and misapply their faculties, 
in striving to bring themselves to love God, and to believe 
in Christ, by willing or resolving to do it. ‘They errone- 
ously suppose, that they can produce the affection by an act 
of the will. 

If you ask, then, what shall sinners be directed to do? 
I answer, just what God requires. His commands are 
perfectly reasonable and right. Nothing can be more so. 
They require that, and that only, which it is right for men 
todo. These commands are to be the matter of our direc- 
tions. If God commands sinners to believe in Christ, we 
are to announce this command to them, and to direct and 
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urge them to perform this important duty. If he requires 
them to love him with all the heart, we, who are his messen- 
gers, are to require them to do the same. What should we 
direct them to do, if not to obey the divine commands? Now, 
if God does not direct sinners to will or determine to love 
him, as something distinct from actually loving him, why 
should we? Do you ask, how they can love witheut first 
willing or resolving to love? It would be more to the pur- 
pose to ask, how they can do it by willing or resolving to do 
it, seeing the affection is not excited by the power of a 
volition. If we wish to bring men to exercise holy affec- 
tions, we must exhibit the proper objects, or present the pro- 
per motives of such affections. And if men are convinced 
of the importance of right affections in themselves, and really 
wish to exercise them, let them fix their minds intensely 
upon the proper objects, and diligently contemplate the pro- 
per motives, instead of relying upon the direct influence of 
an actof the will to excite the affections. If we have a clear 
view of spiritual objects, if our attention is duly awakened, 
and directed to the great motives to holy love which the 
word of God presents, and the moral state of our minds is 
right ; there will be no occasion for an act of the will to 
intervene, in order to excite our love. A perception of the 
objects is all that is necessary. As soon as we see the glo- 
rious character of God, we love him. The affection flows 
forth spontaneously in view of that object. If, when we 
contemplate such an object, no love is kindled, and we resort 
to an act of the will to excite the affection, we give conclu- 
sive proof that our heart is not right. And we know it 
would be totally unsafe to rely for the renewal of the heart 
either on external motives, or on the power of a volition, as 
that great work is effected, not by “the will of the flesh, nor 
by the will of man,” but by the Spirit of God. 

You may say then, the efforts of ministers to exhibit 
divine truth and to persuade sinners to repent, and the efforts 
of unregenerate men to bring themselves to repent, are, ac- 
cording to this view, wholly in vain, and all are reduced to a 
state of inaction and despair. The objection seems to amount 
to this; unless ministers can convert sinners by instruction 
and persuasion, without the effectual operation of God, 
their labours are in vain; and unless sinners can convert 
themselves, or bring themselves to repent, by their own 
voluntary efforts, without the special influence of the Spirit, 
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they are reduced to a state of inaction and despair: Now, 
as to ministers, one word will be sufficient. If they have 
received the testimony of the sacred writers, they know and 
feel, that “neither he that planteth, nor he that watereth, is 
any thing ;” that they cannot, of themselves, turn sinners to 
God, and that their labours would forever be in vain, were 
it not for the promised influence of the Holy Spirit to ren- 
der their labours successful. It is their dependence on the 
special operation of God, that encourages and animates them 
in their work, and fills them with hope that their labours 
will not be in vain in the Lord. As to the tendency of the 
views which I have exhibited to reduce sinners to a state of 
despair, I have but a few things to say here. First, the requi- 
sitions of the law and the gospel are all right, and sinners 
ought immediately to comply with them. Secondly, those who 
refuse to comply, are wholly without excuse, as there is 
nothing which hinders their compliance, but the obstinate 
wickedness of their hearts. Thirdly, if instead of requiring 
holy love, we should require of them a volition or resolution 
to love, and if instead of requiring cordial and holy obedi- 
ence, we should require a resolution or determination to 
obey; this would be taking upon ourselves. the fearful 
responsibility of essentially varying the divine requisitions ; 
inasmuch as a volition or resolution of sinners to love and 
obey is entirely a different act from loving and obeying, and 
neither implies love and obedience, nor produces it. If we 
direct sinners to such a volition or resolution to love, as the 
means of exciting love, we commit an obvious mistake, 
and involve them in the danger of spending their time in fruit- 
less efforts to do what they ‘ought to do at once, without any 
such efforts. If their hearts are right, they will love God, 
without trying to love. But if we ‘direct sinners to a voli- 
tion or determination to love God, as a substitute for love, 
and as that which will answer the divine requisition, for a 
time at least, without love; we commit a still greater mis- 
take, and expose them to still greater danger. 

As to the despair of impenitent sinners, what is it but an 
obstinate refusal to obey the holy command which God 
gives them, and to accept the gracious offer of eternal life 
which he makes? They despair, because God will not be 
pleased with any thing short of what is right, that is, holy 
love, and faith, and obedience. They say, require any thing 
of us which we can do in our unregenerate state, and we 
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will do it. With such a heart as we have, and from a re- 
gard to our own happiness, we can wish, and resolve, and de- 
termine to love God. And this we do. But if you say, 
this will not answer, and insist upon our exercising holy 
affection, which we cannot do in our unregenerate state ; 
you reduce us to a desperate condition, and we know not 
what course to pursue. Permit me to say in reply, that the 
condition of sinners, is in fact a dreadful one, and so far as 
relates to any thing which they, of themselves, will ever do 
to obtain salvation, it is desperate. And the sooner they 
are made sensible of this, the better; so that they may give 
up every hope, except in the sovereign mercy of God, and 
may find rest to their souls by trusting in an almighty Sa- 
viour. We cannot vary the directions ‘which Christ and his 
Apostles give to sinners, and which require them to love 
God and obey his word, ‘without any delay. We cannot ac- 
commodate our instructions to the depraved hearts of men ; 
nor can we admit, that their depravity is any kind of ex- 
cuse for their refusing to repent and obey the gospel. And 
we cannot substitute any volition or resolution arising 
from a selfish heart, in the place of that love which God re- 
quires. Instead of contenting ourselves with requiring of 
sinners any act which is destitute of holiness, because they 
are destitute of holiness, we must in the name of God, en- 
join upon them the duty of becoming holy ; not the duty of 
resolving to love God, and believe in Christ, but the duty of 
actually ‘loving and belie ving ; and must charge them with 
being highly criminal, and. altogether inexcusable, if they 
do not immediately perform this duty. And we must tell 
them, and endeavour to make them feel, that just so fur as 
they find it difficult or hard to love the all-perfect God, or to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, they show themselves to be 
exceedingly sinful, and deserving of the divine displeasure. 
And it seems to me unquestionabie, that what we do, by 
giving instruction, and by urging gospel motives, for the di- 
rect purpose of bringing sinners to repent, to believe, and to 
love, will be much better adapted to do them good, and much 
more likely to accomplish the great object aimed at, than 
any efforts we might make to excite them to the perform- 
ance of those acts which fall short of repentance, faith and 
love. 

Secondly. The principle which I have maintained re- 
specting the influence of the affections over the acts of the 
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will, furnishes an easy and satisfactory explanation of what 
the Scripture says as to the bondage of sinners, and what 
the old writers say as to the slavery of the will. The 
sacred writers represent, that the wicked are in a state of ser- 
vitude, and that none are free, but those who belong to 
the kingdom of holiness. ‘'I'o be in a state of servitude or 
bondage in the Scripture sense, is to be under the dominion 
of sin, to be governed by depraved affection. ‘To be free in 
the Scripture sense, is to be free from the bondage of sin, and 
be under the dominion of holiness. The old divines spoke 
of the freedom and bondage of the will in the same sense. 
And unless you keep this in mind, you will be liable to mis- 
take the meaning of many of the best writers of former 
days. When they asserted that since the fall, the human 
will is deprived of its freedom, and is under bondage, they 
meant something very different from what is meant at 
the present day, when it is asserted that free will belongs to 
all men alike, whether good or bad. Freedom of will, as 
now commonly understood, is an essential property of a 
moral agent, and denotes a freedom from physical force. 
But freedom of will was formerly understood to be the pro- 
perty of those only, who are the followers of Christ, and de- 
noted freedom from the dominion of corrupt affection. In 
the controversy which took place respecting free will in the 
time of Luther and Calvin, and afterwards, those who main- 
tained the freedom of the will, denied the natural and entire 
depravity of man. They held that the will is not wholly 
subject to a sinful heart. Those who denied the freedom of 
the will, held that man is by nature wholly depraved, that 
all the acts of his will, while unregenerate, are influenced by 
his corrupt heart, and that none enjoy freedom from the sla- 
very of sin, but those who are brought into “the liberty 
of the sons of God.” According to this use of the words, 
which fully corresponds with the Scripture use, our saying 
that the will of every natural man is enslaved, would mean, 
not that his will is governed by his affections, (which is com- 
mon to all, whether good or bad,) but that it is governed by 
sinful affections. And our saying that the will of those who 
are holy is free, would mean, not that their will is free from 
the dominion of the affections, (which is not the case with 
any,) but that it is free from the dominion of sinful affec- 
tions. And it is certainly with very good reason, that the de- 
graded state of those who are in subjection to depraved 
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affection, is called bondage and slavery ; and that the happy 
state of those who are delivered from the dominion of de- 
praved affection, and whose will is brought under the do- 
minion of holiness, is called freedom and liberty. 

Finally ; as it appears that the determinations of the 
will, and of course all the voluntary actions, are governed 
by the affections, and as the state of the affections is the 
basis and the substance of the character; we see how im- 
portant, how absolutely indispensable it is, that we shouid 
have the renewing of the Holy Ghost. The great and es- 
sential. work of the Spirit is, to rectify the state of the 
affections, to renew the heart. 'This work is not effected by 
any efforts of our fellow-men, nor by any acts of our own 
will. It is specially, pre-eminently the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus we see that the philosophy of the mind, rightly 
understood, teaches the same humiliating truth with the 
Scriptures,—that we are in a state of moral ruin, utterly 
lost, and that there is no help for us but in God. 


Arr. VI. Anatogy or ReveLarion ro Nature. 
By Rev. Wa. Wirnincron, Harwich, Mass. 


THERE are two opposite faults often committed at the 
present day in reasoning about religion. The first is, the 
fault of those who object to receiving any thing as taught 
by revelation, unless it is made out, that nature also teaches 
the same thing ; who insist, that every doctrine of revealed 
religion, must be confirmed by some analogy found in na- 
ture, or it wants its full proof, and must be denied, or held 
as of very little account. ‘There are three objections against 
trying religion by such a test. 

First. It is presumptuous in us to say, that God 
shall reveal nothing of which he has not given previous 
intimations in the works of creation and_ providence. 
It is sufficient that by these works, his eternal power and 
godhead are fully proved, and distinctly seen by the willing 
enquirer ; that a miraculous revelation has been sufficiently 
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attested, the religion of which the most devoted worshippers 
of human reason will allow to be more reasonable, than any 
which has ever been devised without its light. 'To object 
to a doctrine of revelation, that it wants analogies in nature, 
is to say in effect, that God shall tell us nothing by direct 
revelation, unless he tell us the same thing by natural works 
—a presumption, of which we may well beware. 

A second objection against this reasoning is, that we un- 
derstand nature so imperfectly, and advance in natural 
science so gradually, that we should be extremely cautious 
of determining, what is the language of nature on any given 
point,—what are its indications or analogies. ‘They have 
been very differently understood in different ages. It was 
once held as an undoubted truth, that this earth was the 
centre of the universe, all the heavenly bodies revolving 
round it once in twenty-four hours. Now, on the princi- 
ple, that we must find for every doctrine of revelation 
analogies in our knowledge of nature, the men of a former 
age might have objected against the wise and benevolent 
purposes of God, that this great central world, around which 
all others revolve, and for which all others were created, is 
filled with vice and misery, and unworthy the complacent 
regard of infinite benevolence and perfect holiness. We 
know how justly one might have replied, Be not hasty in 
judging ; future discoveries may correct our impressions of 
what nature teaches. Why should we doubt that future 
discoveries may also convict us of haste and ignorance, when 
we presume to say, that this or that doctrine of revelation 
finds no analogy in nature ? 

Unbelievers have objected to miracles recorded in 
Scripture, that they are contrary to the regularity of 
nature, which we never see interrupted, and have never 
heard to be interrupted in any other history allowed to be 
credible. But the investigations of late years have brought 
to light a history of indisputable authority, which plainly 
declares, that the regular order of nature has been repeatedly 
interrupted, and miraculous power repeatedly exercised on 
this globe. ‘This history is found in the strata of the earth, 
For the researches of modern geologists have fully proved, 
that this earth has repeatedly undergone violent revolutions, 
which have destroyed its inhabitants, after each of which, it 
has been restored to a more perfect form, and new races of 
animals have been created upon it, more perfect than the 
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former. Thus natural science clearly proves a direct miracu- 
lous interference of God, in the affairs of this world. ‘Thus 
it refutes the dream of infidels, that man and the other ani- 
mal races have existed eternally, or have been through many 
ages advancing to their present improved organization. 
The animal remains found in the earth prove, that there has 
been no such gradual change, but that after each great 
revolution, new races have been created as perfect as they 
have ever come to be.* These discoveries do not contradict 
the account given by Moses of the creation. We have only 
to suppose, that having simply stated the creation of all 
things “in the beginning,” he passes over long intervals of 
creation and destruction, of which it was not necessary for 
his readers to be informed, and comes at once to an account 
of the last restoration of the earth from universal destruction, 
when man and the present race of animals and plants were 
created. 

The fact proved by natural science, that the earth has 
often been desolated, sometimes by water, and sometimes by 
fire still existing probably in its central parts, and that a 
new and fairer world has each time arisen on the ruius of 
the old, confirms the credibility of Peter’s declaration, that 
“the heaven and the earth which are now, are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire against the day of judgement and perdition 
of uugodly men? Nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

A third objection to this mode of reasoning is, that even 
when the facts are well known to us, we may mistake their 
language, or may fail to make a just application of them ; 
and thus while we are objecting that a doctrine of revelation 
is not in accordance with nature it may yet accord perfectly 
with facts, the import of which had been overlooked by us. 
Thus supposing the facts before alluded to directly proving 
a miraculous creating power to have been repeatedly exerted 
on this earth, to be unknown, there is another class of facts 
well known, which, though often made use of to disprove 
all miracles, do really afford a strong presumption in 
their favour. In the words of a modern fine writer: “I 
maintain, that the multiplicity of faise miracles, far from 
disproving, gives support to those on which Christianity 
rests. For first, there is generally some foundation for 
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falsehood, especially when it obtains general belief. The 
love of truth is an essential principle of human nature: 
men generally embrace errour on account of some pre- 
cious ingredient of truth mixed with it, and for the time 
inseparable from it. The universal belief of past ages in 
miraculous interpositions, is to me a presumption, that mira- 
cles have entered into human history. Will the unbeliever 
say, that it only shows the insatiable thirst of the human 
mind for the supernatural? I reply that in this reasoning, 
he furnishes a weapon against himself: for a strong princi- 
ple in the human mind, impelling men to seek for and cling 
to miraculous agency, affords a presumption that the Author 
of our being, by whom this thirst for the supernatural was 
given, intended to furnish objects for it, and assign it a place 
in the education of the race.”* 

Thus the objection, that miracles are discordant with 
nature, overlooks the consideration, that the human mind is 
a part of God’s works,—as much so, as the visible creation, 
The natural tendencies and expectations of the human mind 
ought certainly to be taken into account, when we undertake 
to determine what God will probably do, and how he will 
teach us his will and our duty. 

The other and opposite fault to which I alluded, I con- 
sider as much less dangerous. It is reasoning as if it were of 
no importance, to find the declarations of revelation illus- 
trated and confirmed by analogies in nature. ‘True, the 
simple declaration of God’s word is sufficient. But in mat- 
ters of so much moment, we may well be allowed to find a 
satisfaction in making “assurance doubly sure ;” in hearing 
the heavens, and other parts of creation, declaring the glory 
of God in strains accordant with those of revelation. Paul 
himself did not hesitate to appeal to the things which are 
made, and to the law written in natural conscience, in con- 
firmation of revealed truths. 

Few doctrines of revelation have been oftener assailed 
with the objections in question, than those involved in the 
Incarnation of the Word of God. The apostle evidently 
regarded these as holding a prominent place in the Chris- 
tian system, when he urged upon believers the propriety of 
coming boldly to the throne of grace, from the considera- 
tion, that he who sits on the throne, to whom we make our 
confessions and address our prayers, is capable of human sym- 
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pathies—one who can be touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties (Heb. 4: 15, 16). He had before shown, that the high priest 
there seated, was justly addressed in such language as this : 
“Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” “ Thou Lord in the 
beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the hea- 
vens are the work of thy hand. They shall perish, but thou 
remainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

The apostle proceeds to show how He of whom these 
things were spoken, became a little lower than the angels, and 
took part of flesh aud blood, that is, assumed human nature. 
For this assumption, two reasons are given; first, that 
through death he might destroy him that hath the power 
of death. He was made lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, and this death was designed to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people (Heb. 2: 9, 15, 17). 
It is implied, that in his original nature, he was incapable of 
such suffering, and that in order to it he must become man. 
A second reason assigned for his becoming man, is, that 
having suffered himself, being tempted, he might be able 
to succour them who are tempted; that from his own 
experience, he might know the sorrows which men endure, 
and thus, that they might approach him with a fuller con- 
viction that he sympathizes with their sufferings, and i 
ready to afford all needed aid. What the apostle had stated in 
the conclusion of the second chapter, he repeats in a different 
form at the conclusion of the fourth. “For we have not an 
high priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” ‘The inference to be drawn from such pro- 
mises, is immediately added: “Let us, therefore, come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain me rey, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” 

One might think, that the apostle had thus made it suffi- 
ciently plain, what is the meaning and the design of the 
mystery, “God manifest in the flesh.” But the obvious 
sense of his language has been a thousand times set aside, 
on the plea, that it is too abhorrent to all our natural notions of 
propriety, and wanting of all confirmation from the language 
of nature. It has been sufficiently replied a thousand times, 
that the plain, and positive, and repeated declarations of 
revelation are enough for our faith, even though nature 
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should withhold her testimony. But I intend to show here, 
that nature does not withhold her testimony ; that it is de- 
cidedly in favour of the doctrine of the Incarnation ; that 
if we hear it not, it is because we overlook the meaning 
of well known and accumulated facts. 

Now all nations have invested their deities with hu- 
man properties and passions. ‘The Hindoos hold to the 
incarnations of their Vishnu. The gods of the Greeks and 
Romans were but men ennobled in some of their properties, 
acting always like men, and under the influence of human pas- 
sions. All imagined divinities have essentially agreed in 
this respect. The supreme god of the Hindoos, is indeed 
represented as without passions or any conceivable properties, 
all absorbed in the contemplation of his own nameless, num- 
berless perfections. But to relieve the difficulty of holding 
intercourse with such a being, they have imagined inferiour 
deities of a different character, with whom all their inter- 
course is held. So strong is the tendency of the human 
mind thus brought to view, that it has introduced into Chris- 
tianity some of its greatest abuses. It has originated the 
idolatrous respect paid by many professed Christians to the 
Virgin Mary, who, in many countries called Christian, is 
addressed with much more ardour and frequency than God 
himself, or the only Mediator between God and man. A 
host of saints have been canonized, and made objects of ado- 
ration, from the same cause. 

Now, what shall we infer from such facts? That all 
allegations of God manifest in the flesh are fabulous? Such is 
the hasty manner in which men often pass from one extreme 
to another. ‘l’o my mind, they speak a very different lan- 
guage. As I reason in behalf of miracles from the strong 
principle in the human mind, impelling men to seek for, and 
cling to miraculous agency; so I reason from the equally 
stroug and universal principle of the human mind to find 
deity and humanity united, that the Author of our being 
intended to furnish an object for it, and to assign the Incar- 
nation of the Deity a place in the moral education of our 
race. I find here a presumption, that a religion intended 
to be universal, must contain something to meet the uni- 
versal apprehension of God revealed in human form and 
endued with the essential passions and sympathies of the 
human soul. It is true, indeed, that heathen nations by assi- 
milating their gods to men, have made them partakers of 
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man’s moral infirmities, and often monsters of wickedness. 
But how could such falsehood have obtained currency but 
for the precious ingredient of truth mixed with it, or for its 
faint resemblance of the truth revealed by Christianity, that 
the Word, who in the beginning was with God, and was 
God, became manifest in the flesh ? 

“T see, then a foundation for the Christian revelation” 
of God manifest in the flesh, “in the human mind; and 
when I consider that the mind is God’s noblest work, I 
ought to look to this as the interpreter of his designs.”* I 
cannot, therefore, but regard it as one of the strangest incon- 
sistencies of science, falsely so called, that men who make 
the loudest profession of honouring the human mind as the 
noblest of God’s works, object the most strongly to the 
belief of the great majority of Christians of every age, in the 
doctrine of God manifest in the flesh, in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. ‘They here at least fail to recognize the human 
mind as part of God’s works, or its universal tendencies as 
affording any presumption of what revelation may be 
expected to teach. 

I mean not, of course, that the Christian doctrine of God 


manifest in the flesh is proved by the natural tendencies of 


the human mind, or by any other indications of nature. It 
is sufficient to show, that such indications render it so pro- 
bable, or at least not so very improbable, that we need not 
reject a revelation because it contains such a doctrine, or 
put it to the torture, to make it speak a different language. 

We might apply similar remarks to the declaration, that 
one object of Christ’s becoming like unto his brethren, in 
partaking of flesh and blood, was, “to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.” It has been objected to the literal 
and obvious understanding of such declarations, that they 
teach an unnatural doctrine, and are therefore incredible. 
On the contrary, to my mind, the almost universal preva- 
lence of sacrifices for sin, in all ages and among all people, 
affords a presumption that the Creator of al! minds, intended 
to lay hold on this universal apprehension, and reconcile the 
world unto himself by setting forth one sacrifice once offered 
for the sins of the world. 

I find a strong confirmation of these views in the pass- 
ing events of the Christian world. I need not say, that 
Christianity has been stripped of the mystery of “God mani- 


* Channing’s Discourses, p. 70. 
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fest in the flesh” under the pretence of rendering it more 
rational,—a more efficient instrument of converting unbeliev- 
ers, and reforming the vicious, by being divested of dark mys- 
teries and useless incumberances. Much fine and laboured 
argumeut has been expended to prove the superiour adapta- 
tion of Christianity thus amended, to meet the wants of all 
mankind. But plain fact plainly contradicts the argument. 
‘That Christianity thus altered takes no strong hold of the 
minds of men, with exceptions found almost entirely among 
some of a speculative turn, and others while captivated by 
the novelty of the thing, or excited by party disputation, is a 
fact becoming so notorious, as hardly to require proof, or 
admit contradiction. We enquire in vain for its trophies in 
marked moral improvements, extensively, multiplied in 
heathen or in Christian lands. We enquire in vain for the 
superiour steadfastness of its adherents against falling away 
to the most degraded forms of nominal Christianity, or to 
absolute infidelity. I allude to such facts, not to reproach 
any body of men, but as well known facts important to be 
considered in forming a true philosophy of religion. 1 believe 
such facts are developing themselves in the providence of 
God, to throw a brighter lustre on the religion of the gospel 
understood in all simplicity, unamended by philosophical 
speculations,—on the mystery of God manifest in the flesh, 
and on salvation through Him who hath loved us and wash- 
ed us from our sins in his own blood : to show, that he who 
rejects these from his religion, is no less unphilosophical as 
an enquirer into the operations of the human mind than he 
is defective as a believer in revelation. 
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Art. VIL Review or Gorrur’s Works. 
By rue Epiror. 
Goethe’s Werke, Bande I-LV. Stuttgart, 1834. 


Ir has been justly remarked of the writings of Goethe 
and Schiller, that the former are more idiomatic and better 
suited to the taste of the writer’s own age and nation,—the 
latter, more general, and adapted to the spirit of modern Eu- 
rope. And it has been hence inferred, that the popularity of 
the former, though high at home, and among his contempo- 
raries, would be more circumscribed in duration and extent, 
than that of the latter. It is undoubtedly true, that during 
his own life time, Goethe held the highest place in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-citizens. Far, far did he outstrip all 
rivalry, on an arena where literary competition has been more 
eager than in any other portion or period of the world. 
Until an extreme old age, he swayed an undisputed sceptre 
over the tastes of his nation, which he had in a great mea- 
sure formed by his writings.” 

But it does not follow of course from his unusual locai 
and contemporaneous popularity, that he will be less admired 
in other parts of the literary world, and in after _ 
Although Shakspeare, in thought, expression, and spirit, i 
the most idiomatic of English poets, and consequently the 
peculiar favourite of the English people, he has yet long 
been, and will long continue to be, admired over the whole 
continent of Europe. In the case of Shakspeare, the ground 
of this wide and lasting popularity is obvious. It is not 
mainly for vigorous and original conception, for rich and 
varied illustration, for a splendid and elegant diction, that he 
is read with universal and unfailing delight; but because 
he knows the secret way to the human heart, and evinces 
not only a thorough acquaintance, but a lively sympathy 
with its inmost workings. 

In these qualifications, as in many other points, Goethe 
nearly resembles Shakspeare. In proof of that fellow-feel- 
ing with all the conditions and interests of humanity, which 

*It is said that when, during the last years of his life, he occasionally visited 
the theatre at Saxe Weimar, it was customary for the assembly to refrain from 


+ mga the performances, until he gave some signal in token of his appro- 
ation 
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is at the foundation of all true popularity, we might cite 
innumerable passages from his works; but shall content 
ourselves with referring the reader to the early scenes in 
Faustus, so often quoted. As the desponding Doctor Faus- 
tus is about to drink a fatal poison, he suddenly hears the 
sound of bells and the singing of choristers, on the morning 
of Easter day. 
Cxorvus or WomEN. 

With richest spices we had drest 

His body, ere twas laid to rest; 

And many acloth and bandage round 

His limbs with faithful hands bad wound. 


But ah! what sorrow fills our mind, 
Since Christ no longer here we find ! 


Cuorvus oF ANGELS. 
Christ has risen again! 
Oh blessed be the ‘ie 
Such trials did prove 
So gracious, so hard to sustain! 


Favstvs. 
Ye heavenly tones, so powerful and sweet, 
Why seek me, lowly grovelling in the dust. 
* * * . 


Accustomed to those notes from infancy, 
They still have power to call me back to life. 
* * * * 


Ah me! Sweet childhood’s feelings crowding fast 
Upon my memory, from the last dread ste 

Withhold me. Oh! sound on, ye heavenly strains ! 
My tears drop fast—the earth has won me back. 


Cuorvs or Younc Persons. 
To realms above, 

Has he, who lately lay 
Within the tomb 

Now, living, winged his way. 
He dwells in midst 

Of bliss which knows no end, 
While we on earth 

Gur days in sorrow spend. 


His own he leaves, 
Oppressed in sad estate. 
Ah Lord, we weep 
To share thy blessed fate ! 


Cuorvs oF ANGELS. 

Out of foul corruption’s lap 

Christ our Lord has risen to-day ; 
Joyfully your fetters break, 

Joyful cast your bands away. 
Ye who by your steadfast love, 

And your works his praise proclaim, 
Ye who promised blessings teach 

And preach through every land his name. 


To you our Lord is ever nigh, 
For you he leaves his —_ high. 


Vor. II. 
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The next scene is before the town gate in the after part 
of the same day. A motley multitude are seen issuing from 
it, bent on enjoying the festival. The poet throws himself 
into the crowd, and enables us to hear the passing words of 
the lively procession. Citizens, soldiers, students, mechan- 
ics, peasants, beggars, old beldames, young ladies, servant 
girls,—all sorts and descriptions of persons pass in succession 
before us. As Faustus, with his companion Waguer, wit- 
nesses the scene, he says: 


* . “What though 
The landscape fail as yet in varied flowers 
It takes the gay-clad multitude instead. 
Now turn thee round, and from this lofty spot 
Cast thine eyes back upon the city. Look, 
From out the hollow gate-way’s gloomy jaws, 
What motley multitudes are pouring forth! 
This day with joy each suns himself. They keep 
The resurrection of our blessed Lord, 
While their own resurrection they achieve. 
From the unwholesome rooms of houses mean, 
From trade and handicraft’s oppressive bonds, 
From the dense weight of gables and of roofs, 
From narrow streets with stifling numbers thronged, 
From the old church’s venerable gloom, 
Are all this day brought forth to heaven’s pure light. 
Look, prithee, look, how rapidly the crowd 
Throughout the fields and gardens gone itself ; 
See what a numerous train of merry boats, 
Borne on the surface of the river glides 
In all directions. And that little Con. 
With numbers laden till it almost sinks, 
Last of them all now pushes from the shore. 
Even from mountain paths the most remote, 
The many coloured garments meet the eye. 
And hark! the merry din salutes my ear. 
Now are the people in their very heaven. 
Now young and old delighted shout with joy. 
Here, here 1 am a man, here dare be one.”’ 


It is this homo sum, this identifying himself with the 
interests and feelings of his fellow-men, so conspicuous in the 
writings of Goethe, which is to us an evidence that they 
will be immortal. ‘There is a more irresistible attraction in 
a page which is pervaded by this humane, philanthropic 
spirit, than in one which is illumined with the keenest flash- 
es of wit, or the brightest splendours of genius. Command- 
ing talents, unaccompanied by benevolent dispositions, may 
extort a reluctant homage for a season. But this will soon 
cease to be paid, like the forced duty toa tyrant; while men 
of distant times and other !ands will bring their affectionate 
tributes to the shrine of those who have sympathized with 
human feelings, and loved and honoured human kind. 
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It was therefore a needless, though not unnatural feeling 
which Goethe so often and so pathetically expressed in his 
old age, that he had become a stranger in the world, and could 
no longer expect to find that warm and approving welcome, 
with which he had been at first received. 

“ Those friendly souls to whom my earliest song 

Was chanted, may not hear the present lay; 

Those dear ones, long dispersed, alas, how in 

The echo even has wholly died away ! 

My griefs are uttered to an unknown throng. 

Their very plaudits fill me with dismay. 

And they to whom my song did pleasure give, 

Roam scattered through the well, if still they live.”* 
But human nature, in its essential principles, is always 
the same. And the writer who, at the same time that he 
meets the accidental tastes of his age, has successfully ap- 
pealed to these general principles, will always find an an- 
swering chord in the human soul. He has a hold upon 
the hearts of men, which cannot be easily relaxed. Such a 
writer is Goethe ; and he may accordingly be ranked with 
Homer and Shakspeare, as belonging not to an age ora 
nation, but to the race. 

The first thing which strikes us in looking over the works 
of Goethe is their almost unexampled variety. There is 
scarcely a species of elegant literature in which he has not 
written, nor a mode of verse through which his harp has 
not freely and sweetly run. In philosophy and science he 
has also left many monuments. It is nothing uncommon, 
however, for authors to attempt all the various kinds of com- 
position. But of those who do so, almost all palpably fail 
somewhere. But to this remark, our author is one of a very 
few exceptions. Some of his works have been severely 
criticised ; but when was it said by any respectable critic, 
that Goethe had absolutely failed? His healthy and versa- 
tile powers seemed to execute, as easily as his daring fancy 
designed. When his whole soul had appeared to be cast 
into some fixed form of imagination, it instantly assumed 
other attitudes, equally perfect, though wholly unlike. We 
ean think of many who might perhaps have written the 
‘Sorrows of Werther.’ But, judging from what is usually 

* Dedication to Faustus, written many years after the tragedy. The same 
feeling is frequently expressed by Goethe. 


The circle where my youthful rhymes 
With loud applause were spoken, 

Is changed with the changing times, 
Is broken, ah! is broken. 
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observed, their other works would have come forth ‘sicklied 
over with the pale cast’ of a diseased and wasted imagina- 
tion. ‘The later works of Goethe, however, bear not a trace 
of this early excess of passion. His vigorous mental consti- 
tution survived the indiscretions, which would have ruined 
a weaklier frame. He recovered at once the natural tone of 
his mind ; and while the works of most authors bear a stri- 
king family resemblance, no two of his are alike. 

The inventors of an art are rarely its greatest masters : 
the labours of others are generally needed to bring it to per- 
fection. But although the ‘Sorrows of Werther’ Egmont, 
Faust, Meister’s Apprenticeship and many other works 
of Goethe, had no example in Germany, he yet gave 
them a perfection which none of his numerous imitators 
have been able to attain. The ‘Wanderungen Sternbald’ 
of Tieck, and the ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ of Novalis, are 
excellent imitations of the work now in review. But both 
of them, though very popular, are allowed, on all hands, to 
be inferiour to the original. What Paterclus said of Homer, 
may therefore justly be said of Goethe: ‘In quo hoc max- 
imum est, quod neque ante illum, quem ille imitaretur, ne- 
que post illum qui eum imitari posset, inventus est.’ 

It would be in vain to attempt, in the brief limits allowed 
us here, to bestow a particular examination upon the mas- 
ter-pieces of Goethe in all these various kinds of composition. 
We have preferred to select a work in which his character- 
istic beauties and faults are conspicuous, and to make this 
the particular subject of review, deducing from it such 
general observations respecting the style and manner of our 
author, as may be necessary to present him justly before our 
readers. The work selected for this purpose, is Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjohre, “ the Apprenticeship of William Meis- 
ter,” about which the minds of critics have been very much 
divided.* 

This work is styled by its author a romance ; but this 
word covers writings so dissimilar, that it does not suffi- 
ciently designate the specific nature or object of any produc- 
tion to which it is applied. | What are the principal classes 
included under this general division of polite literature ? 
and to which of these classes does Meister’s Apprenticeship 
belong ? 


*Some views respecting this work were published by the writer of these 
pages, in the American Monthly Magazine, of 1829, and will be adopted into 
the present critique, with some modifications. 
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There are three great objects of romantic writing, viz. 
action, passion, and character; and romances may be 
called according as one or the other of these is the specific 
object, romances of chivalry, of sentiment, and of character. 
These kinds are often blended in the same work. But even 
where this is the case, there is generally one prominent 
object, to the attainment of which the other kinds are made 
subservient. 

The romance of chivalry aims at the interest of action. 
it requires rapidity, variety and complexity of incident, dra- 
matic plot and catastrophe. In the wonders and terrours of 
its scenes, human passion and human character find but little 
place, and truth to nature is intentionally violated. The 
writer of the romance of chivalry must possess a strong 
inventive imagination ; but may easily dispense with know- 
ledge of man, observation of society, taste, reason, and 
almost every quality which is requisite in other composition. 
Familiar examples in this kind are the Arabian Nights, 
the Orlando of Ariosto, the Oberon of Wieland, the roman- 
ces of Mrs. Radcliff, and a thousand more of less note. 

The romance of sentiment has an entirely different 
object. Here the great theme is passion. The incidents, 
at the basis of the work, are few and unimportant. Deep, 
single, overwhelming passion forms the all-absorbing inte- 
rest. The ‘Sorrows of Werther, and the ‘ Nouvelle He- 
loise, may be mentioned as illustrations of this class. 

The third kind, the romance of character, aims at dis- 
playing human character in all the circumstances of life. 
Here every thing depends upon the faithfulness of the pic- 
ture to the real world. Both incidents and passions are of 
course involved. Passions, however, are represented with 
less unity, and with more abatements, than in tragedy and 
the romance of sentiment; and incidents occur in a more 
just proportion of great and small, and in a more broken 
order, and less artificial arrangement, than in the romance 
of chivalry. 

The works belonging to this class may be conveniently 
subdivided. 'Those which have subjects of historical impor- 
tance, which are less faithful in their representation of real 
iife, which lay their scenes in distant countries and past 
times, compose oue class. A second contains those which 
exhibit the plain realities of common and present life, and 
which, while they enliven and embellish the scene, are 
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strictly faithful to nature. The historical novels of Scott 
aud Cooper fall into the former class, while Don Quixote, 
Gil Blas, Sir Charles Grandison, 'Tom Jones, though differ- 
ing widely among themselves, are prominent examples of 
the latter. 

The Apprenticeship of William Meister belongs to the 
second division of the third class of romantic writing. It 
leads us through no scenes of supernatural, or even of his- 
torical incident,—it overwhelms us with no tempests of 
uncontroulable emotion. Destitute alike of the interest of 
action and of passion, its simple object is the display of 
human character in the ordinary circumstances of every- 
day life. 

It would be impossible to give any just impression of 
this work, in the usual method of making extracts. F'i- 
nished productions always sustain an injury when repre- 
sented in this way. Splendid passages are oftenest found, 
where they are most needed, in the midst of dreary pages ; 
like light-houses on desolate coasts. ‘They are no part of 
the object of Goethe, who aims at the perfection of the 
whole, and at the general impression.* We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with a brief outline of the story, and pass 
on to some general observations suggested by these volumes. 

The hero of William Meister, is the son of a merchant. 
His history may be told in a few words. With genuine 
German enthusiasm, he answers the sober arguments of 
Werner, his partner in trade, throws off the bondage of an 
employment in which he feels himself unhappy, and sur- 
renders himself to the impulses of youthful feeling. He 
becomes connected with a company of stage actors,—a class 
of men, comprising in Germany a large number of critics, 
virtuosi, writers and artists. In following the fortunes of 
this company, he passes through every variety of condition, 
from the village inn to the magnificent palace. Wherever 
he goes, he excites attention and inspires love. His genero- 
sity attaches to his person a number of singular beings, 
among whom the most interesting is Mignon, the prototype 
of the celebrated Fenella of Scott. With the most disinte- 


* “ Goethe’s greatest merit is in the completement of every thing which he 
roduces. There are no points which are strong, whilst others .are weak. 
here is no part fully painted, whilst the other is only sketched. Every charac- 

ter in his romances and dramas, where it occurs, as if it were the principal 
character. It is so with Homer, so with Shakspeare.’’—Heine. 
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rested benevolence, he befriends these helpless outcasts. In 
the mean time, his manners are cultivated, his knowledge 
of men is increased, his mind enlarged, and his whole person 
accomplished. Near the close of the work he meets with 
his old friend Werner, who, all this time, had been neglect- 
ing the cultivation of his nature, and unfitting himself for 
the enjoyment of the wealth which he had been accumula- 
ting. ‘lhe scene of their meeting exhibits one of the inte- 
resting morals of the work. 


* Jarno and the Abbé returned at night, and brought a friend along with 
them. William could hardly believe his own eyes.” It was Werner. They 
greeted each other very cordially; but,could neither of them conceal their sur- 
prise at the alterations which they noticed in each other. Werner declared that 
William had grown larger, more erect, finished and agreeable in his whole 
deportment. 

“ The impression which Werner made upon William was far less favourable. 
The good man seemed to have gone backwards rather than forwards. He was 
even more spare than formerly. His face, naturally thin, appeared still 
thinner. His nose was longer, and his forehead and crown were quite bald. 
His voice was high-toned, strong and screeching. His sunken chest, impend- 
ing shoulders, and colourless cheeks, gave sure signs that, he had become a 
plodding hypochondriac. 

“ William’s modesty led him to speak very moderately about those great 
changes in his friend. But Werner gave full vent to his surprise. ‘In fact,’ 
said he, ‘I must acknowledge that you area fine fellow, although you have 
wasted your time, and earned little or nothing. With such a person you may 
still make your fortune, if you don’t throw yourself away again. This figure 
might win you a beautiful heiress.’ 

‘Werner went round and round his friend, turned him this way and that, 
until he almost ae him. ‘No! no! I never saw any thing like it,’ he 
exclaimed; ‘ and yet I’m sure Iam not mistaken. Youreyes are more full. 
Your forehead is broader, your nose finer and your mouth richer. Just see 
how he stands! There's symmetry and proportion for you! How this idle- 
ness thrives! While I, poor devil, (he turned to the looking-glass,)—if I hadn’t 
got rich in the meanume,—I should have but little to boast of.’ ” 


This sketch, though very meagre, may be sufficient to 
show that this work answers one principal condition in the 
romance of cliaracter ; viz. the representation of life in all 
its variety. ‘To follow a strolling company, which to-day 
amuses the village under a shed, and to-morrow the baron 
in his castle, must of course afford sufficient diversity of 
scenes and personages. Without further illustrating this 
particular, we will mention, in this connexion, a trait in the 
character of Goethe which is exemplified in all his writings, 
and especially inthe Apprenticeship of William Meister. It 
is, his generality of view and feeling—his freedom from the 
spirit of caste. He describes every grade in society, and 
every condition and profession of man with perfect impar- 
tiality. There is nothing in his writings which would 
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enable us to assign him to any even of the greater divisions 
into which civil society is necessarily portioned ; much less 
to any of those arbitrary divisions, which owe their origin to 
prejudice of opinion. He is neither nobleman, statesman, 
ecclesiastic, scholar, mechanic or peasant. He respects the 
employments, understands the interests, and enters into the 
feelings of all. Most men who engage at all in the active 
business of life, contract a local or professional prejudice, 
which spoils the symmetry of character, as much as the 
crooked fingers and knees of the artisan, the symmetry of 
person. We sometimes, indeed, find those who stand aloof 
from others, and, without any enlargement of heart, possess 
a proud generality of reason. But it is neither very difficult 
nor very praiseworthy to avoid partiality for any, by cherish- 
ing contempt for all. The quality which we admire in 
Goethe is not so much an unbiassed judgement, as a large 
liberality of heart.* 

Truth to nature is another requisite in the kind of 
romance to which this work belongs. 'That nature is not 
outraged is merely a negative merit. ‘Truth to nature is 
opposite not only to extravagance but also to vagueness of 
description. It is not sufficient that men, women and chil- 
dren occupy the scene, instead of giants, witches, centaurs, 
calibans, and all the non-descript births of fancy: these 
human personages must be distinguished from all others of 
their own kind. How perfectly is this condition answered 
in these volumes! Who, like Goethe, knows how to sepa- 
rate the colours which are blended into human character 
as imperceptibly as the rays of the sun into the light of 
heaven? He describes all his personages with a distinct- 
ness, which shows that he is not only the student of man, 
but the observer of men. He has that quick eye for indivi- 
duality which distinguishes true genius. ‘ Plus on a d’esprit,’ 
says Pascal, with great truth, ‘plus on voit d’hommes ori- 
ginaux.’ Every body is an original to a man who observes 
intelligently. The superficial see every thing vaguely, and 
give only the general outline in description. Goethe strikes 
the characteristic feature. Hence the strong expression 
of his persons, and the dramatic life of his scenes. What he 
himself says of the characters of Shakspeare, may well be 

* The readers of the Memoirs of Goethe have seen this trait in formation, in 


that innate propensity, which he confesses, to identify himself with the feelings 
and notions of others, and to interest himself in every mode of existence. 
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said of his own: they are like a clock with a crystal dial- 
plate, which discloses all the machinery within. 

‘The readers of Goethe always feel that they are reading 
themselves. We frequently stop at some passage with 
the same wonder with which we come upon the traces 
ofa dream. The early presentiments of life, which we had 
quite forgotten,—the little fits of feeling of which we had 
been hardly conscious, are noted down in this faithful chron- 
icle of the heart. 

We cannot forbear remarking the peculiar justice and 
delicacy of his description of temale character. Judging 
trom the frequent failures here of those who have succeeded 
well elsewhere, we should argue, either that the power to 
discern the nicer shades of female character is very rare, 
or that there must be in them something so intense, or so 
varying and evanescent, as to baffle the pencil even of those 
by whom they may be discerned. Female frailties have in- 
deed had ample justice done them in comedy, and the strenger 
traits of female passion in tragedy and romantic fiction ; but 
still how little should we know of those more subtle and 
interesting varieties of temperament by which female charac- 
ter is so endlessly diversified had we kuown only the busk- 
ined maid of the drama and the romance? To the eye of 
some of our most popular novelists, feminine life has seemed 
to present no other modification but that of the pensive and 
the sportive, and in each new work we are introduced to the 
same couple,—the grave and the gay—slightly altered in 
their attire. But Goethe dooms his readers to no such wea- 
risome monotony of company. His Gallery of Artis richer in 
nothing than in its specimens of the varieties of female charac 
ter, gathered by observation from all the grades of society 
and walks of life,—the figure, air, costume, in perfect preser- 
vation, and glowing with tints of vitality. His Autobiogra- 
phy contains many examples of the peculiar felicity of his 
manner in this department of description. With what purity 
of feeling, and enchanting simplicity of taste, does he there 
tell the tale of his loves? And we are bold in saying, that 
the dignity and charms of female virtue, the inimitable grace 
of her kindness, the meekness and heavenliness of her sub- 
mission, the sublimity of her heroism in danger, the terrours 
of her just indignation, the tenderness aud power of her love, 

—the depth and fervour of her devotion, have never been 
better represented than in the persons of Mariane, Philena, 

Vou. IU. 37 
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Mignon, Aurelia, Theresa, Natalie, and others, who seem, in 
very deed, to live and breathe in the volumes before us ! 

In no one respect has Goethe been more commended, 
than for the correctness and classic elegance of his style. 
The rudeness of his native dialect assumes under his hand 
a chaste simplicity which vies with the finest specimens of 
Grecian and Roman taste. The elaborate, involved, and 
cumbersome construction common in German writers, is 
exchanged by him, for a flowing movement, which still is 
nervous and energetic. This graceful ease is preserved in 
the expression of the most elevated thoughts. His words 
are oracles in the mouth of a child. The style of Goethe bas 
the rare excellence of being a perfect vehicle of thought, 
from which it never diverts the attention of the reader, either 
by coarseness or finery of expression. So well is his lan- 
guage adapted to the sentiment it conveys, that the sign and 
the thing signified seem quite blended into one. His con- 
ceptions are as little hindered in their freeness, by their 
material dress, as the viewless spirit is by the thin air in 
which it veils itself in order to strike the sense of men. 

But we wish to notice more particularly the composure 
or reserve of his manner ; because this, though the prevail- 
ing manner of the ancient classics, is seen, in modern times, 
only in a few rare instances of eminent genius. Schiller 
remarks, that when he first became acquainted with the 
works of Shakspeare, he was displeased with a certain insen- 
sibility which allowed the author to trifle in the midst of his 
most heart-rending scenes in Hamlet, King Lear, and Mac- 
beth. The custom of modern writers had led him to expect, 
that the author would mingle his own reflections and sym- 
pathies with those of his readers. It was not till after a 
deeper study of the principles of taste as developed in the 
ancient classics, and especially in Homer, that he became 
reconciled with what he called the distance and reserve of 
Shakspeare, and finally indeed delighted with it. Some 
examples will show best the difference we are endeavouring 
to point out in this respect between ancient and modern 
writers. In the midst of a severe contest, in the sixth book 
of the Iliad, Glaucus and Diomede discover that an ances- 
tor of one of them had been hospitably entertained by an 
ancestor of the other, whence, by an ancient right, they were 
themselves friends. They immediately throw down their 
arms and exchange presents. ‘The reader stops to contem- 
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plate this beautiful act of piety. But Homer passes on with 
the narrative as if he had no heart in his bosom. Now see 
the modern style. In the first canto of Orlando Furioso, a 
scene of the same kind occurs, at which Ariosto steps forth 
from his position as author, and breaks out into the well 
known exclamation, 


*O noble minds, by knights of old possessed !” ete. 


We will mention but one instance among a hundred, of 
this species of reserve, in the volumes before us. Philena 
had cherished William with the most tender care during his 
sickness. One morning Mignon came to his bed-side with 
the news that Philena had gone away in the night. The 
reader is prepared for a burst of grief. ‘ William felt the loss 
of his kind nurse and companion,’ says the undisturbed 
narrator, ‘ but Mignon soon supplied her place ! 

Without illustrating this particular farther, we will only 
beg the reader to mark the effect of such an abrupt reserve 
of manner, and to compare it with the unbecoming interest 
which secondary writers take in their own scenes. As if 
any exercise of imagination in their readers, in supplying 
the abruptness of thought, must of course be disagreeable, 
they amplify every sentiment and detail every circumstance. 
By applying so many slight conductors, they dissipate the 
collected interest and prevent the electric effect. ‘They leave 
abeut as much impression as the tragedian would, who after 
the catastrophe should feel it important to acquaint the weep- 
ing assembly with the farther fortunes of the dramatis 
persone. How opposite to this is the manner of Goethe! 
He says less than the occasion warrants. He merely kindles 
the imagination of his reader, allowing it to burn on of itself. 
He leaves us something to think of, which answers the 
description which Longinus gives of the sublime. He 
means more than he says,—by a kind of aposiopesis ;-—-a 
figure of speech which Caesar used, when he said to the 
frightened boatman, ‘ Cesarem vehis ! 

This reserve of manner betokens a high order of great- 
ness. The tranquillity with which Homer describes the 
doubtful battle, opens to view the same elevation of soul as 
is displayed by the cool self-possession with which Agamem- 
non directs the onset and retreat. The heavenly composure 
with which the Evangelists describe the sufferings of their 
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Master, show something of the magnanimity with which he 
himself endured them. 

The object of the work now under examination, it has 
been already said, is to exhibit human character in all the 
circumstances of common life. Whether this is a proper or 
worthy object, has been, and still is, one of the great ques- 
tions which divide the critics. "The whole force of the argu- 
ment against that class of fictions which derives its materials 
from common life, is summed up in the question of an 
objector introduced by Rousseau, in his preface to the 
‘Nouvelle Heloise’ “Est ce la peine de tenir registre de 
ce que chacum peut voir tous les jours dans sa maison, ou 
dans celle de son voisin ?”* Is it worth while to keep a regis- 
ter of that which every body may see every day in his own, 
or in his neighbour’s house? This is the point where 
English and German taste commonly separates. The English 
taste requires scenes of historical interest and dignity, and 
is disgusted with the faithful representation of the details of 
common life. While in Germany, those works are most 
popular in which the minutiae of our daily existence are fully 
pourtrayed. The volumes before us have accordingly been 
most severely criticised in England for those very things for 
which they are most admired in Germany. William Meister 
steals sweetmeats from the pantry,—closes a letter to Mariane 
by telling her “he is half-asleep and must stop,” ete., ete. 
“Such circumstances,” says the fastidious Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, “are carefully kept out of view in the best descrip- 
tions of life.” And principaily on this account he proceeds 
to characterize the work “as eminently absurd, puerile, 
incongruous, vulgar, and affected,’*t—a criticism which de- 
serves no other notice, than to be labelled with its own epi- 
thets. 

Might we venture an opinion, on a point so much con- 
tested, it would be, that the simple material in which the 
artist works, as it is never the object of taste, should never 
be the object of criticism. The sole merit of the work of art 
consists in the manner in which the material is treated. <A 
common and grovelling manner makes the Alfred of Amos 
Cottle an intolerable poem, in spite of its lofty theme ; while 
even a battle of frogs and mice, or the stealing of a lock of 


* Oeuvres Completes de Rousseau, Paris, 1826, p. 520. 
t See Edinburgh Review, Vol. XLII. p. 414. 
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hair, are raised to importance, and invested with interest, 
by the genius of Homer and of Pope. Indeed the merit of 
the work of art is often in the inverse ratio of the rudeness of 
the material. “ Pius les choses sont seches,” says Boileau, 
the justest of modern critics, “ plus elles frappent quand ils 
sont dit noblement.” Genius never shows itself more visibly 
than in conquering the difficulties of a low, dry, or intracta- 
ble subject. ‘That power is genuine which can stamp a 
tasteless object with a foreign beauty, which can extract 
meaning from what is insignificant, and cast a brilliant illu- 
mination over what is common place. 

There is much truth in the following remarks of 
Henry Heine, a spirited writer on the recent German belles- 
letters.* “ Nothing is sillier than the depreciation of Goethe 
in favour of Schiller. Are people really ignorant, that those 
high-renowned, high-ideal forms, those altar pieces of youth 
and morality which Schiller set up, were far easier to pro- 
duce, than those sinful creatures of the little world, of which 
Goethe gives us glances in his works? Can they be igno- 
rant that mediocre painters for the most part paint the figures 
of saints as large as life; but that many a great master makes 
it his study to paint with natural truth, and artist-like pro- 
priety, possibly a Spanish beggar boy, a low country boor, or 
an ugly old woman, as we see in small Dutch cabinet pic- 
tures? ‘The great and fearful is much more easily represen- 
ted in art, than the little and complete.—Rail as you will 
against the vulgarities in Faust, against the scenes on the 
Brochen, in Auerbach’s Cellar ;—rail against the irregulari- 
ties in Wilhelm Meister;—all that, however, is precisely 
what you cannot imitate.” 

A comparison of the different kinds of romantic writing, 
as to the degree of talent required in their production, must 
result, we think, in favour of that which we have styled the 
romance of character. As to the romance of chivalry, it 
may be executed by talent of the humblest order. ‘To con- 
duct fantastic forms through enchanted regions, beyond the 
province of reason and nature, is no very difficulttask. Any 
one who will give the reins to his fancy will soon find him- 
self matching the wildest extravagances of which he has 
ever read. Inventive imagination, the great requisite in this 
species of composition, is the least attribute of genius. It 


* Zur Geschichte der Neueren schoenen Literatur in Deutshland, von Henri 
Heine, Paris und Leipzig, 1833. 
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always prevails in barbarous ages, and declines as cultiva- 
tion advances.—Creating monsters and heaping up prodigies 
are the most vulgar exploits of the mind, bearing the same 
relation to the species of composition confined to the repre- 
sentation of nature, which the antic feats of the juggler 
sustain to the arts of polished life. 

In depicting human passion, both skill and genius are 
indeed requisite; but not, we think, in so high a degree as 
in displaying human character. The stronger passions, 
which are the common subject of tragedy and of romances 
of sentiment, are distinct in their features, violent in their 
movements, visible in their effects, and supreme in their 
dominion over the mind. The writer who undertakes to 
describe them has the advantage of having marked, promi- 
nent, and single objects of representation. Consider too how 
easy it is for him to excite interest in the reader, in deserib- 
ing the violent passions. Let him utter but one tone of 
feeling, and the whole soul murmurs in secret sympathy. 
Let him evoke but one passion, and others come trooping at 
the call, like spirits at the summons of a wizard. The human 
mind is constituted so favourably for the purposes of excite- 
ment and impression, that the writer or orator needs but one 
portion of inspiration in order to fill it with the most tumul- 
tuous and varied emotions. 

How much more difficult is the work of one who would 
pourtray human character in common life! His field is 
boundless. 'The objects of his art are covert and complex. 
He needs therefore a wide and minute observation of society, 
and a nice analysis of mental phenomena. Instead of con- 
necting events, at pleasure, into striking combinations, or 
concentrating the emotions of the soul into one burning focus, 
he must follow the path of nature, and violate none of the 
fixed laws of feeling and acting. As common men and things, 
which are in themselves uninteresting to the great mass of 
readers, must constitute his principal material, he must sup- 
ply the want of inherent interest by the riches of his own 
mind. He must ennoble the common subject by his manner 
of treating it. He must suffuse his faithful picture with the 
glowing tints of genius. 

While, therefore, we agree with a writer in the last num- 
ber of the North American Review," that, as a matter of fact, 
“our own lighter literature of the present century is no 

* North American Review, No. LXX XVII. for April, 1835. 
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longer much occupied in describing the common and 
social features of human life, and appeals more to feeling 
under various and novel forms of excitement,” we are not 
prepared to join with him in approving the turn ,which 
Erglish and American literature has thus taken. What- 
ever temporary interest may attach itself to the high- 
wrought creations of a Byron’s and a Bulwer’s genius, as 
expressive of certain transient modes of artificial sentiment 
and life, the public taste will doubtless revert again to 
those models in which our common feelings and daily walks, 
the great staple of humanity, are represented in all simpli- 
city and faithfulness. And not only in romantic writings 
may it be anticipated, that truth to unsophisticated nature 
will come into vogue again, but also in dramatic literature, 
and even in tragedy. The Egmont of Goethe has illustri- 
ously demonstrated, that a fair representation of character, 
in natural circumstances, is not inconsistent with the excite- 
ment of grief, pity, and all those sympathies which it is the 
object of tragedy to produce. ‘The rising popularity of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, the chief merit of which lies in its 
minute and faithful picturing of common life, proves, that 
even now, perverted as the public judgement may be, an 
appeal to the original and universal tastes of men cannot be 
in vain. 

The name of the last writer suggests the necessity of 
caution against an extreme into which he, and some of his 
followers, as well as their German contemporaries, have 
sometimes been betrayed through their love of nature and 
simplicity. It has chanced to them, often, that in avoiding 
the artificial, the high-wrought and the exciting, they have 
fallen into the vulgar, the insipid, and the flat,—that in 
aiming at the naive and childlike, they have become 
childish. 'They have been amusingly compared in this 
respect to an aged dame, who took from her mistress’ toilet 
a phial containing an elixir, which she knew had the pro- 
perty of restoring youth. But instead of sipping a few 
drops, she drank so deep a draught, that she not only be- 
came young, but was changed into a perfect child. Some- 
thing like this has often happened to those who had returned, 
parched, through the artificial excitements of modern litera- 
ture, to the forsaken fountains of simplicity and nature. 
They have drunk so deeply, that they have not merely 
been refreshed and renovated, but have become perfect 
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children. But this faulty extreme has been sufficiently 
reprobated by the critics of the day. It has, indeed, been 
the constant object of pleasantry among the heartless wit- 


lings, who are unable to appreciate the excellence of 


which it is the mere excess. 

But the considerations already adduced, however weighty 
they may be, are not those by which we are principally 
determined in preferring, above the other kinds, those fictions 
which are founded on common life. They not only call 
into exercise a higher order of intellectual powers, but their 
moral tendency is better; or, to speak more properly, they 
are not so necessarily and inherently injurious in their moral 
influence, as fictions of high-wrought action and sentiment. 
The former, though often perverted to worse ends, may be 
easily turned to the account of social virtue; the latter 
appear from their nature to be subversive of it. By enlist- 
ing the hearts of their readers in heroic exploits, and in 
extravagant joys and sorrows, they create disgust for com- 
mon life. They substitute all the sickly growth of senti- 
mentality, for the substantial excellencies of character. 
Affected delicacy, morbid sensibility, ungoverned passion, 
eccentric behaviour,—such are the virtues of these roman- 
tic scenes, while strictness of moral principle, sober judge- 
ment, good sense, steady habits, reason and religion, are 
held up to contempt. ‘The readers of these seductive pages 
soon forget their friends and relative duties, to take the 
spear, in imagination at least, with some mad Orlando, or 
to echo the laments with which a forlorn Silvander makes all 
Arcadia resound. 

On this point we cannot forbear referring to the opinions 
of Rousseau, who, with the same inconsistency by which 
he rejected Christianity after proving its divinity, and by 
which he composed operas after writing against theatric 
exhibitions, has prefaced his Nouvelle Heloise with an elo- 
quent argument against romances whose incidents are laid 
in high life, or which overstep the sobriety of common feel- 
ing. “ "These romances,” he says, “by holding up before 
those that read them, the pretended charms of a state which 
is not theirs, seduce them, and lead them to hold their own 
estate in disdain, and to exchange it, in imagination, for that 
which they are made to love. Wishing to be what they are 
not, they come at length to believe themselves different from 
what they are, and thus their brains are turned.** So far 
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from offering to the great mass of their readers any thing 
suited to their condition, these romances serve only to render 
it the more bitter to them. They change their retreat into a 
frightful desert, and in return for some hours of entertain- 
ment which they afford them, prepare for them months of 
discontent and vain regrets. What effect must scenes of 
this nature have upon the country gentleman, who sees the 
frankness with which he receives his guests turned into 
ridicule, and the joy which he diffuses through his neigh- 
bourhood, regarded as a brutal orgies ? What effect must they 
have upon his wife, who learns from them that the cares of 
the mother of a family, are beneath ladies of her rank ? upon 
their daughter, whom the artificial airs, and the jargon of the 
city, inspire contempt for the honest rustic she was to have 
married ?” 

When we consider how much of human happiness 
depends upon the domestic relation, and how directly the 
integrity of this relation is invaded by the false ideas incul- 
cated in chivalrous and sentimental fictions, we must regard 
them as among the greatest scourges of society. Let the public 
institutions under which men live be ever so oppressive ; 
let misfortunes befall them in all their public enterprizes ; 
let persecution from without follow them to their very doors ; 
if the peace within is left inviolate, they may still be happy ! 
Bat if they are driven from their homes, either by their own 
distaste for their quiet pleasures and humble duties, or by 
the disorders which prevail within them, how unavailing to 
them will be the best public institutions, or the greatest out- 
ward prosperity! At home are treasured all the objects 
over which the aJdections of the heart expand, and to which 
they most cling. There is gathered every thing which 
nearly concerns man, either as a mortal or immortal being. 
There he finds an asylum from the wrengs of the world, 
repose from labour, an altar for his religion, a tender minis- 
try for his wants both in the day of prosperity, and on the 
bed of sickness and death! With what vigilance, then, 
should he guard its threshold against every thing which 
threatens to disturb its sacred peace, or to tarnish the lustre 
of its virtues? And how can he admit those: fictions which 
by holding up to envy the dazzling scenes of an unattaina- 
ble fortune, produce in their readers discontent with their 
actual state, and restless longings for something better ; 
teach them to regard their simplicity as grossness, their 

Vor. IL. 38 
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appropriate pleasures as insipid, their appropriate duties as 
irksome ; and thus cast a poison into the very fountain- 
head of human happiness? If the Iliad was banished by 
Plato from his Ideal Republic, by a far stronger reason 
should fictions of this sort be banished by every wise man 
from his dwelling. 

The objection here alleged against this species of 
romance, relates in its full force only to the middle and 
lower classes of society. But it is precisely in these, what- 
ever may be thought of the assertion, that such works are 
most read, and produce the most effect. In the higher 
circles of worldly fashion, there is a variety of outward 
amusements which conspire with light reading, to dissipate 
the ennui of life—amusements generally more attrac- 
tive than fictitious scenes. The want of these outward plea- 
sures confines those who live in comparative solitude and 
poverty, to amusing books, and leaves them to their undis- 
turbed effect. Observation would doubtless confirm what has 
been said by a recent writer, that romances are far more 
read in the country than in the city, and that they make 
there a much stronger impression. 

Now it is obvious, that if any utility is to be expected 
from works of imagination, finding their way as they do 
into every village library, and into the book-case of every cot- 
tage, it must be from their aiming at exactly an opposite end 
from what is proposed in those which have been last de- 
scribed. ‘They must seek to inspire their readers with the 
love of duty and religion, of nature and of simple life ; to cure 
them of the errours of opinion ; to strip off the false glare of 
high rank and station ; to show, that worth and happiness 
are not confined within any particular circles, and are often 
wholly wanting in those where they are supposed to have 
their firmest seat. 

To teach these lessons, is the true object of that species 
of romance, to which we have given our preference. 
Works descriptive of common life, may be so written as to 
produce effects exactly the reverse of those just deplored, 
resulting necessarily from works whose scenes are laid in 
luxurious magnificence,—in the bustle of high emprise, 
—in passionate excitements,—the hanging gardens of an 
envied but inaccessible grandeur. The romance of cha- 
racter and of common life, when true to its design, pre- 
sents the reader with such persons only as actually exist 
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around him, such pleasures as belong to his condition, such 
duties as he himself is called toperform. It unfolds to his eye 
the nicer varieties of character, and teaches him to observe 
their complicated play in human intercourse. It detects 
those minute springs of action, from which, in the wonder- 
ful economy of society, the greatest movements proceed, and 
the concealment of which leaves human life an enigma, so 
dark, as to be uninteresting. It thus opens to him a world 
of variety and interest, beneath the monotonous superficies, 
in which society presents itself to the common observer. 
Keeping the moral good of the reader prominently 
in view, it every where gives honour to the established 
orders, and fixed relations among men, commending 
the public virtues of love to country, veneration for official 
rank, deferential respect to superiours, and also the house- 
hold graces of obedience to parents, affection for relatives, 
fidelity to friends, and hospitality to strangers. 

We are far from affirming that such js the character of 
all the works, which belong in general to the kind of fiction 
here considered. It is rather the idea! of this kind of wri- 
ters,—what it should be,—that we have exhibited. Among the 
works which approach this standard most nearly the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’ and the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ and other tales of 
Mackenzie, occur to us as examples. Many other works, 
and among them the ‘ Apprenticeship of William Meister, 
might be mentioned as answering, in lower degrees, and with 
some qualifications, to this ideal of excellence, in fictitious 
composition. And so far as they do so, they will be allowed, 
by the most scrupulous, to exert a beneficial influence. By 
contributing to the reader’s insight into human nature, they 
contribute to his interest in man. By detecting the evils la- 
tent beneath an estate outwardly fair, they repress the risings 
of envy, and check immoderateness of desire. By spread- 
ing the hues of fancy over our daily occupation, they hide its 
groséness, and render it attractive. By unfolding the plea- 
sures within every man’s reach,—by holding up to love and 
admiration the worthy actors in the humble offices of relative 
duty, they promote contentment, cast a charm over the real 
world, and make the way of duty a way of pleasantness. 
From the fancied scene, when it is laid in such a sphere, 
and occupied with such actors, the reader returns cheerfully 
to his own station, whatever it may be; and his affections 
having been moved by a healthful excitement, looks on those 
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around him with a kindlier eye than before, and performs 
his allotted works with new vigour and constancy. 

We regard these writings as especially beneficial in coun- 
teracting the misanthropic tendencies of much of the litera- 
ture of the present day. Byron leads us to wildernesses 
‘ where none intrude, and sentences us to an artificial fellow- 
ship with mountains and lakes, where, like the puppet man, 
one is compelled to carry on all the dialogue himself, or, at 
best, will only be answered by an echo. Against these 
unsocial tendencies, these writings are an excellent antidote. 
This preferring of inanimate nature to sentient and rational 
being, as the object of description, betokens not only degen- 
erate feeling, but second rate talent. 'True*genius, like Wis- 
dom in the Proverbs, finds her delights among the sons of 
men. ‘The opinions of Goethe on this subject will be inter- 
esting to our readers. William Meister and Philena were in 
an agreeable ¢ete a tete in a wood. 


“ A young man of their acquaintance came stealing along, and joined himself 
to their company. He immediately began to praise the beauties of the place. 
He called their attention to the gurgling of the brook, the motion of the branches, 
thé falling of the light, and the singing of the birds. But he took affront at a 
little song about a cuckoo, which Philena sung, and soon left them. 

‘I should be glad never to hear another syllable about nature and natural 
scenery,’ said Philena, as soon as he was gone. ‘ There is nothing more provo- 
king than to have one‘always accounting for the pleasure which we enjoy. We 
fe to walk when the weather is fine, just as we dance when we hear music. 

ut who cares either for the music or the weather? It is not the violin, but the 
dancer that interests us.’ 

‘You are right,’ answered William. ‘Man is the most interesting object to 
man, and it is doubtful whether anything else should interest him at all. 
Everything else around us is either the element only in which we live, or the 
instruments which we make use of. The more concern we take in inanimate 
nature, the less is the feeling of our own worth, and the feeling of society. 
Men who think a great deal about gardens, buildings, dress, ornament, or pos- 
sessions of any kind, are less social and agreeable than others.* Man disap- 
pears from their view.’ ” 


In conceding even these advantages to any work of the 
imagination, we are well aware that we are crossing the pre- 
judices of some of the sterner moralists and more ascetic Chris- 
tians, who condemn romantic writing in the gross, and will 
tolerate nothing which bears the name of fiction. Against these 
prejudices it may be fairly urged, that they not only exclude 
by far the richest portion of modern literature ; but that they 
aim a deadly blow at one of the noblest powers of our nature, 
the imagination. This power holds a prominent place 

* Schiller has ingeniously traced this tendency to interest in inanimate 


nature, (which is so observable in modern literature, though it is entirely want- 


ing in the early writers,) to its proper source in his ‘ Naive and sentimentalische 
Dichtung.’ 
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with reason, memory, and the other leading attributes of the 
soul. ‘To say that its exercises are innocent, is to speak 
truly, but feebly. "They are commendable and honourable. 
Of these exercises, fiction, in all its varied forms, is the pro- 
duct, as much as logic is the product of reason. A work 
then cannot be condemned merely because it is fictitious, 
without reflecting upon the faculty by the exercise of which 
it is produced. Being generically approved, it must be judged 
of, like other works, from its specific nature and tendencies. 
And here a good rule for judgement is, that fictitious writings, 
like every thing intended for amusement, should be of such 
a nature as to fit, rather than disqualify us for the sober real- 
ities and proper duties of life. 

In behalf of these views we are happy to cite the testi- 
mony of so eminent a divine as Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed.—In 
his letter to the Editor of the British Review, we find the 
following remarks: p. 60. “Let the novel be wisely devoted 
to the illustration of good habits, good opinions, and good 
principles, and I see in it no evil, but much benefit.” Again ; 
“ Many benevolent and pious persons, in their jealousy for 
the safety and welfare of youth, have under the impulse of 
fear, formed wrong opinions on this subject. Anxious to 
save the unsuspecting from the snare of some fictitious wri- 
tings, as well they might be, they have hastily exclaimed 
against all productions of the same class; and such persons 
would now be disposed eagerly to enquire, If we once admit 
that works of fiction are lawful and good, what means have 
we of protecting the reading community against that large 
mass of licentious novels, which would affect the whole of 
it like contagion? I reply, let them be condemned, severely 
condemned ; yet let them be condemned not as fictions, but 
on their own separate offences. If they are extravagant or 
silly ; if they encourage morbid feeling, or false sentiment ; 
if they apologize for vice, while they compliment virtue ; if 
they sophisticate the plain maxims of morality, or trifle with 
and impugn the sacred principles of religion ; let the head 
of offending be shown, and let them suffer for the crimes of 
which they are guilty. Admitting the principle without 
limitation, that no work of imagination is to be condemned 
because it is imaginative ; we shall at once bring all works 
of imagination to a higher standard, and try each of them 
by its own peculiar claims and character. Corrupted as 
this portion of our literature unquestionably is, it still con- 
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tains more of genius, more of philosophy too, than any other ; 
and from the popular character of its productions, it has 
exerted, and will exert, beyond any other, an influence on 
the general mind. It is of the last importance therefore to 
a people, that the character of their polite literature should 
be salutary and good. The mass of a nation will be neither 
moral nor religious until its literature becomes so; and its 
literature can never be sanative and pious, while scorned 
and abandoned by the friends of purity and religion.” 

As to the particular work here under consideration, 
while we freely concede to it, in common with other works of 
the same class, that benign influence already described, upon 
the social dispositions, we cannot be blinded to the serious 
charges which lie against it, in the court of conscience. It 
is not that it contains descriptions of moral obliquity and 
degeneracy, that it is censured. ‘The Fairy Queen of Spen- 
cer, the Annals of Tacitus, the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, contain such descriptions. But the writers of these 
works, while they point to scenes of moral pollution, betray 
no sympathy with them. ‘Their genius, like a hovering 
angel, girt with snowy pinions, and bearing an avenging 
rod, while it descries these scenes from a distance, hangs 
above the reach of their contagion, in the pure airs of its 
own elevation, or if it comes into contact with them, frowns 
upon them, and scourges them, and stamps them with the 
warning seal of Heaven’s reprobation. Unlike these writers, 
the author of “ Meister’s Apprenticeship” enters with all his 
heart into the descriptions he gives of his hero’s aberrations. 
He shows, too plainly, that his residence in Italy had effaced 
the impressions made upon him by his earlier residence 
among the Moravian Brethren. His mind, affected by the 
corrupt habits of Italian life, seems, like Byron’s, to luxuri- 
ate in scenes of gross and vulgar wickedness, from which, 
natively, it would have shrunk with horrour. His work 
written after his visit to Italy, while they show that his 
sense of what is beautiful in composition and art, had been 
there cultivated and improved, prove also that his moral 
sense, his perception of right and wrong, had been dulled 
and perverted. He refers every thing, unconsciously 
almost, to the standard of taste, instead of the bar of con- 
science. His estimate of objects is founded upon their 
agreeableness or disagreeableness,—their external appear- 
ance, not upon their right or wrong,—their internal reality. 
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The difference between the judgements passed in the courts 
of taste and of conscience, cannot have escaped any reflect- 
ing mind. 'The midnight assassin, judged at the bar of con- 
science, is more criminal than the petty thief. But while 
taste turns with disgust from the latter, it looks on the 
former with unaverted interest. And hence it comes to 
pass, that persons of the purest sentiments, and the highest 
regard for public morals, deceived by this false light, often 
find themselves applauding the hero in the novel, whom 
they would apprehend as a villain, should they meet him in 
the street. Now it is a fact to be deplored, that in by far 
the greater portion of our elegant literature, we are taught 
to estimate objects by this erroneous standard. And it is 
one of the chief dangers resulting from this kind of reading, 
that, under its influence, the severer principles of moral 
judgement, placed in our natures by their very author, will be 
inseusibly supplanted by the lighter maxims of a refined 
literary taste, and that the moral goodness of things will be 
less thought of, than their agreeableness. Against this dan- 
ger, the youthful reader ought to be seriously warned. The 
highest delights ever derived from literary pursuits, the 
most exquisite refinement of taste and social feeling ever 
produced by them, are but a poor equivalent for that deli- 
cate moral sensibility, which is so often abused and dead- 
ened under their influence ! 

We should be far from contending, that one definite moral 
should be pursued in works of fiction, and that this should 
every where be pressed upon the reader’s attention. ‘To do 
this, would be inconsistent with that faithful imitation of 
nature for which we have contended. Events as they 
occur in the real world, never speak that explicit and distinct 
language, which they are made to utter in the tales of Vol- 
taire, in Rasselas, and in most of the so called moral and 
religious fictions. ‘The voice of Providence is many-toned, 
not breaking, like thunder, in concentrated and intermitted 
peals, but uttered like the language of the firmament from 
day today, and from night to night; like that, too, itis inan- 
dible by the unattentive ear, though full of meaning and 
rich instruction, to those that ponder it. And hence we 
prefer, that the course of events should be so adjusted in 
fictitious writing, as to suggest moral lessons at every turn, to 
be drawn out by the reader himself, rather than that they 
should be designed for the illustration of some one moral 
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truth, which is to be every where obtruded upon our notice. 
This cannot but strike the reader as unnatural; and as the 
lesson thus taught loses in verisimilitude, it must also lose in 
effect. 

With these views, we must dissent from the censure 
passed upon Shakspeare by Dr. Johnson, where he com- 
plains, that although “a system of social duty may be drawn 
from his writings,” yet “he seems to write without any de- 
finite moral purpose ;” that “ his precepts and axioms drop 
casually from him,” and that “he leaves the examples of 
his personages to operate by chance.” Has not Shakspeare 
here proved himself, as in other things, the faithful imitator 
of nature ? 

But in dispensing with this single and definite moral, we 
would earnestly contend, that every writer is responsible 
for the general moral tendency of his works, is forbidden to 
indulge in an allusion derogatory to purity, and bound 
every where to recommend religion and virtue. 

These obligations, which no one would venture to dis- 
own, were not always properly regarded by Goethe. He 
did not, indeed, scoff at the idea of an overruling Providence, 
or treat man with insulting contempt, as the vile sport of 
fate. His humanity forbade him to dothis. Still he writes 
like an Epicurean philosopher, more than like a Christian. 
“Enjoy while you may the pleasures within your reach, 
and when misfortune comes, endure it as an unavoidable 
evil”—such is the doctrine learned from his pages. "They 
are pervaded by a skepticism, which is only the more danger- 
ous from being dissociated from its usual attribute of malig- 
nity, and invested with a humane and benignant aspect. 

Of Goethe, then, as of so many others, ‘the melancholy 
monuments of perverted powers ! it must be said, “ Quo me- 
lior, eo deterior ! ‘Those very attributes by which he seem- 
ed designated for some eminent service to mankind, being 
perverted, render him only the more to be dreaded. That a 
nature like his, endued with warm affections, and filled with 
noble aspirations, could have been content without a resting 
place in religious faith, is matter no less for wonder than 
regret. Cold-hearted speculators may be satisfied with their 
doubts and negations. Uncertainty is the native element of 
feeble and vulgar minds. But of genius, it is expected, 
that eagle-like, it will break through the clouds, and soar 
into the region of perpetual day. For what is genius 
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bestowed, if it be not for the discovery of truth, the guardian- 
ship and patronage of the high and sacred interests of huma- 
nity? ‘There is an important sense in which genius is 
divine, and in which those who possess it are the messengers 
of heaven. When will they recognize their high commis- 
sion, and employ their gifts, not in enhancing the charms of 
sense, but in unfolding the objects of faith, and in teaching 
man the great lesson of living on earth as an heir of im- 
mortality ? 


Arr. VILL A Secrirprurat anp Pracricat View or 
THE DocrrRiINE oF ELECTION. 


By Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Concord, N. H. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION has, for so many ages, 
been the theme of earnest and even violent controversy ; 
been found so difficult to explain to the apprehension of 
common minds, and been perverted to the moral injury of 
so many, who either could not or would not believe it; that 
the minister of Christ who aims chiefly at practical effect in 
his preaching, is strongly tempted to leave out the discus- 
sion of it from his public discourses. But if such a doctrine 
is contained in the Scriptures, we must presume it is import- 
ant to be understood and believed, of great practical utility, 
honourable to God, and that therefore it is the duty of min- 
isters to preach it to their hearers. 

I. In our investigation of this subject, we propose, before 
laying down any proposition, or giving any definition of the 
doctrine, to turn to the Scriptures, for the purpose of learn- 
ing what they contain respecting it. 

The word election is derived from the Greek verb é&dé<yo, 
which literally means to select, to choose ; from this is form- 
ed the adjective ters, elect, and the noun i&d»yi, election. 
As these several words in Scripture have given the name to 
the doctrine under consideration, it may be useful to class 
together the several passages in which they are used, that 
so we may distinctly perceive their scriptural meaning. 

Vo. I. 39 
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1. First, the word ixaéyo, (used in the New Testament 
only in the first aorist tense, middle, with the exception of 
Luke 14: 7, and translated chose or chosen ; ;)is(a — 
to men, to denote simple choice or preference ; Luke 14: 

10: 42. Acts 6:5. 15: 22,25. (b) It expresses the chaies 
which Christ made of persons to be his apostles ; Luke 6: 13. 
John 6: 70. 13: 18. 15: 16. 15: 19. Acts 1: 2, 1: 24. 
These passages all relate to Christ’s choice of persons to 
the office of apostles, and not to the subjects of personal 
holiness and future salvation. Judas was one of the twelve 
whom he chose, of whom it is said, ‘ he is a devil, an evil- 
minded man, a traitor. John 6: 70, 71. 

(c.) The word is applied to God, to denote his choice ; 
Mark 13: 20. Acts 13:17. 15: 7. 1 Cor. 1: 27. Eph. 
1: 24. James 2: 5. 

In regard to the meaning of these passages we are scarcely 
liable to err. One relates to God’s favour to the Jews, in 
distinction from other nations, Acts 13: 17, comp. Deut. 4: 
7,8, 37. Isa. 41: 9. 44: 1. One, to the appointment or 
commission of the Apostle Peter, to preach the gospel, first 
to the Gentiles, Acts 15: 7. comp. 10: 9—23. ‘The texts 
1 Cor. 1: 27, 28, and James 2: 5, exhibit the fact that the 
poor, the ignorant and despised of this world are more com- 
monly partakers of the grace of the gospel, than the rich, the 
learned, and the noble. In this way, God abases human 
pride, secures glory to himself (comp. v. 23—31), and pre- 
sents a powerful argument against the invidious distinctions 
which even good men are apt to make between the rich and 
the poor, James 2: 1—6. But Eph. 1: 4, ascribes the 
‘spiritual blessings’ which ‘the saints and faithful in Christ 
Jesus’ at Ephesus enjoyed, to the choice or antecedent pur- 
pose of God :— ‘according : as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world.’ With this passage, agrees 
2 Th. 2: 13, where the word rendered chosen is derived from 
aiptw, C0 lay hold of, to take. ‘ We are bound to give thanks 
always to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, oy belief of the truth.’ 
See same word, Phil. 1 : 22. Heb. 25. 

2. Let us next examine the nent te use of the word 
ixdexrds, elect. 

(a) Christ is called elect; Luke 23: 35. 1 Pet. 2: 4. 
1 Pet. 2: 6. 
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(b) Angels are called elect; 1 Tim. 5: 21, ‘1 charge 
thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect 
angels’—that is, holy angels, in distinction from those ‘that 
sinned and kept not their first estate.’ Comp. Matt. 26: 31. 
2 Pet.2: 4. Jude 6. Rev. 12: 7—9. 

(c) Good men, Christians, are called elect, either simply 
as approved and beloved of God, or as those whom he pur- 
poses to distinguish with peculiar favour; Matt. 20: 16. 
Matt. 24: 22. Matt. 24: 24. Matt. 24: 31. Luke 18: 7. 
Rom. 8: 33. 16: 13. Col.3: 12. 2 Tim. 2: 10. ‘Titus 
1:1. 1 Pet.1: 1. 2:9. 2John1. Rev. 17: 14. 

These are all the instances in which the word ‘*««rés, 
elect, is used in the New Testament. With the exception 
of those cases in which the word is applied to Christ, and 
one to angels, it is appropriated to men who are objects of 
divine approbation, the true worshippers of God, Christians. 
It was evidently an adjective of quality, distinguishing those 
who are approved and beloved of God from those who are 
not; but not decisive, of itself, that they were antecedently, 
or from eternity, the objects of God’s choice. That question 
is determined by other passages. 

3. Let us, then, next examine into the use of the substan- 
tive exdoyn, election. 

Acts 9:15. Of Paul it is said, ‘He is a chosen vessel, 
exetos ixtoyis, a vessel of election, to show my name before 
the Gentiles. —He was a chosen and approved instrument 
for that purpose. See also, Rom. 9: 11,12. 11:5. 11:7. 
11: 28. 1 Thes.1:4. 2 Pet. 1: 10. 

On examination of the foregoing passages, we find (a) the 
word election used to denote Christ’s choice of Paul, asa fit 
instrument to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. (b) The se- 
lection which God made of Jacob, or of the Jewish nation, 
rather than of Esau to be his peculiar people. (c) 'The dis- 
tinguishing mercy of God in justifying some through faith, 
in Opposition to those who trust to the merit of works. (d) 
The mercy which he still has in store for the Jewish nation, 
especially on account of their pious ancestors : (e) and lastly, 
it expresses that beneficent purpose, or special grace of God, 
by which persons were led to embrace the religion of Christ, 
and to enjoy its privileges, hopes, and consolations. 

4. Passing now from the texts of Scripture in which the 
verb ikeyona, fo elect, and its derivatives, ‘*««rés, elect 
and, ixoys election, are used; let us examine other passa- 
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ges which have an important bearing on the subject. Rom. 
8: 28—-31; ‘We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; 
and whom he catled, them he also justified; and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. What shall we then say 
to these things? If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
Eph. 1: 5.— Having predestinated us to the adoption of chil- 
dren, by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good plea- 
sure of his will” Eph. 1: 11.— In whom [Christ] we have ob- 
tained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will’ 2'Tim. 1: 9.—‘ Who hathsaved us and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began.’ 

‘lo PREDESTINATE, In the New Testament usage, is ¢o 
determine beforehand ; and it is used only in respect to the 
purposes or determinations of the Supreme Being. ‘Thus 
Acts 4: 28, “ Against Jesus, Herod and Pontius Pilate with 
the Gentiles, were gathered together to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before—predestinated—to 
be done.” 1Cor. 2: 7,“ We speak the wisdom of God in 
a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which God ordained— 
predestinated—betore the world unto our glory.” In the 
same sense, manifestly, the word is used in the texts above 
cited, Rom. 8: 29, 30. Eph. 1:5, 11. Hence, plainly, the 
Apostle in these passages, ascribes the Christian character 
and privileges of those whom he addressed, to the predeter- 
mination of God; to “a purpose” formed “ before the foun- 
dation of the world.” Comp. 2 Tim. 1: 9 Eph. 1: 11. 
3: LL. Rom. 8: 28. 

Who now, after reading the passages which have been 
adduced, can deny, or at all hesitate to admit, that ELECTION 
is in some sense taught in the Scriptures? That it is there 
in some form, is so palpable, that to deny it would be equiva- 
lent to the rejection of divine testimony. But the grand 
question is, what is the doctrine? What does it teach and 
imply? "This question becomes one of amazing interest and 
importance when we consider the bearing which a decision 
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of it has both upon the character of God, and the destiny of 
man. ‘The only question, I repeat, is—What is the scrip- 
tural doctrine ? 

Keeping steadily in view the passages which have been 
quoted, I trust that all will agree in the following proposi- 
tlons : 

1. Those texts in which the term chosen or elect is 
applied to Christ, have reference both to his appointment to 
the office of Messiah, and to his being approved and beloved 
of the Father in that office. Luke, 23: 35. 1 Pet. 2: 4, 6. 
Comp. Matt. 3:17. 12: 18. 

2. The Apostles, including Paul, were selected, chosen 
to their office, by the Lord Jesus Christ. Luke 6: 13. 
John 6: 70. 15: 16. Acts 1: 24. 9: 15, &e. 

3. All the privileges which the Jews formerly enjoyed 
as a nation, in distinction from others, were in accordance 
with, or the effect of, God’s choice. He chose them to all 
their national privileges. Acts 13:17. 15:7. Rom. 9: 11. 
Comp. Deut. 4: 37. Isa. 41: 9. 44: 1. 

4. Real Christians, whom God now loves, and to whom 
the promises of future felicity are made, are, in distinction 
from wicked men, denominated elect, chosen. Matt. 20: 16 ; 
22: 14. (24: 22. 24: 24, 31.) Rom. 8: 33. Col. 3: 12. 
2 Tim. 2:10. Tit. 1: 1. 1 Pet. 1:1. Rev. 19: 14. [Also 
good angels are called elect. 1 Tim. 5: 21.] 

5. The present character and privileges, and also the 
final salvation of all true Christians, are ascribed in Scrip- 
ture to the undeserved favour and eternal purpose of God. 

If this last proposition, which contains what may em- 
phatically be called THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION, does not 
receive the unhesitating assent of all who read it; it will, 
I trust, only be necessary to refresh their minds with a repe- 
tition of the principal texts which fully and unequivocally 
teach its truth. 

Let me request the reader, then, to turn back and care- 
fully read over the passages in Rom. 8: 29—31. Eph. 1: 
4,11. 2 Th. 2: 13. 1 Pet. 1:2. Also Rom. 11: 4—7. 

1 Th. 1: 3—6. 2 Pet. 1: 10. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in other respects in 
these changes, can it for a moment be questioned, that they 
connect the character, privileges, and final glory of believers 
in Christ, with the benignant and eternal purpose of God ! 
For observe (a) the persons spoken of; “them that love 
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God.” Rom. 8: 28. “Saints and faithful in Christ Jesus,” 
“blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,” who had received “the adoption of children,” “ac- 
cepted in the beloved,” Eph. 1: 1—11. They are “ brethren, 
beloved of the Lord,” 2 Th. 2: 13, “ sanctified by the Spirit 
unto obedience, and sprinkled with the blood of Jesus 
Christ.”. 1 Pet. 1: 2. Can any terms or description more 
fully exhibit the character of true Christians? But this 
character including the present privileges and the prospec- 
tive felicity of those who possessed it, was not (b) the result 
of chance or accident, nor of man’s independent agency, but 
of God’s purpose. 'They were ‘ called according to his pur- 
pose ;’ as such ‘foreknown,™* ‘predestinated,’ ‘adopted ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will,’ ‘chosen to salva- 
tion ;’ and (c) this purpose was not a purpose formed in 
time; not a new thought that sprung up in the divine 
mind immediately antecedent to the execution of it; but 
formed ‘from the beginning, ‘ before the foundation of the 
world,” Eph. 1: 4. 2 Thes. 2: 13,—phrases which used in 
relation to the acts of God are equivalent to eternal. Comp. 
Matt. 25: 34. John 17: 24. Eph. 1: 4. 1 Pet. 1: 20. 2'Tim. 
19: 1. John 1: 1. (d) It was, moreover, a gracious or benignant 
purpose, opposed to human merit or desert. It was a pur- 
pose that originated in the heart of everlasting love; Jer. 31: 
3, and not an arbitrary act of the Divine mind. Hence it 
is called ‘the good pleasure of his ‘will, «ara riv eidoxiay rav 
#edfjnaros, kind, benevolent intention, and a ‘ predestination in 
love, & dyérn. Eph. 1: 4, 5. which redounds ‘to the praise of 
the glory of his grace.’ v. 6. (e) Finally it was a purpose 
connected with the whole plan of redeeming mercy through 
Jesus Christ; including in it the offer of pardon to sinners 
through Christ; their voluntary reception of it; sanctification 
by the Spirit; justification by faith, obedience and final glo- 
rification. Hence the golden chain of the Apostle—in Rom. 
8: 28—30, ‘ They that love God, were first called according 
to his purpose,—conformed to the image of his Son—justi- 
fied—glorified.’ See also 1 Thes. 1: 3—6. 2 Thes. 2: 13 
—16. 1 Pet. 1: 1,2. 

Is it possible now, that the opinion can be maintained, 
that, after all, the purpose of God respecting the holiness 
and salvation of men, is founded on a foresight of their 


+ Looked upon or regarded with favour beforehand, even from eternity: 
Comp. Rom. 11; 2. 1 Pet. 1. 2. 
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good works, or of their personal merit and worthiness of 
such blessings? In other words, that men without God 
attain a Christian character and become qualified for his 
kingdom, and that he then purposes to save them? How 
different this from the apostle! “Called according to his 
purpose ; predestinated to be soldiers to the image of his 
Son ; chosen in Christ, that we should be holy; chosen ¢o 
salvation.” If these passages are not sufficient to decide this 
point, look at the whole tenour of Scripture. Is it any where 
said or represented that native goodness or holiness is the 
originating cause or ground of God’s saving mercy to sin- 
ners? or that acquired goodness, independently of his 
grace, is the cause of it? Neither of these will be pre- 
tended. But it is said, God foresaw or foreknew who would 
embrace the gospel offer and become holy, and his purpose in 
the order of nature followed that foreknowledge, and in this 
sense is founded on it? Now, leaving out of view entirely 
the metaphysical question, whether the certain foreknow- 
ledge of a future event, does not imply the previous existence 
of a cause or determination that will secure that event, I 
ask again what say the Scriptures? Do they any where 
teach or imply, that sinners of themselves, independently of 
God's choice or agency, become holy and fit subjects of his 
kingdom? Or on the contrary do they not every where 
teach, that the holiness in men which is connected with sal- 
vation, is an EFFECT, not the cause of divine grace ? 

If the question does not carry its own answer with it, 
let the voice of inspiration again be heard: “ Who hath 
saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 
2'Tim. 1: 9. “Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regener ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
Tit. 3: 9. “Even when we were dead in sins, he hath 
quickened us together with Christ—by grace ye are saved,” 
Eph. 2: 5. “We love him, because he first loved us,” 
1 John 4: 19. “ Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore with loving kindness have I drawn thee,” 
Jer. 31: 3. See also Rom. 5: 5—10. 11: 6,7, &c., &e. 

The Scriptures being thus full and decisive in ascribing 
the character, privileges, and final salvation of true Chris- 
tians, to the gracious and eternal purpose of God; I would 
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conclude the discussion with a few remarks designed fur- 
ther to confirm the doctrine, and apply it for our practical 
improvement. 

1. In the first place this doctrine accords with human 
reason. Unless we maintain that Christians are entirely 
independent of God, we must admit that he has an agency 
in the formation of their character, and in their future salva- 
tion. But that agency, whatever it is, must be in accordance 
with his own purpose ; for no rational being, especially not 
one who is infinite in knowledge and wisdom, can be sup- 
posed to exert a blind or fortuitous agency. In other words, 
if God acts at all, reason declares that he acts freely, of his 
own choice; and we say this choice of his is gracious or 
benignant, because of the blessed effects of it; and that it is 
eternal, because it is inconsistent with his known perfections 
—his infinite knowledge and immutability—to suppose such 
a succession of acts in his mind, as a purpose formed in time 
implies. ‘He is of one mind—without variableness or 
shadow of turning.’ 

Let it here be observed, that as to any objection from 
reason which can be urged against this doctrine, it makes 
no difference as to the point in which you place the divine 
agency. Only admit that Christians do not attain their 
character, privileges, and salvation in absolute independence 
of God ; and then any objection urged against the fact that 
he bestows these blessings on them according to his gracious 
and eternal purpose, will essentially lie against his doing it 
at all. Suppose for example, we say with some, that God 
only chose men to privileges, and Jeft them with these to 
form their own character and attain salvation without any 
additional aid from him ;—then why, an objector might ask, 
did he choose some to such privileges and not others? Or 
suppose we say, that God’s purpose was not eternal, but 
formed in time, just antecedent to the bestowment of the 
blessings ;—then why did he form such a purpose at all ? 
If an e¢ernal purpose to produce a given effect is objectiona- 
ble, why not a purpose formed in dime, to produce the same 
effect? If it be said, that under the gospel dispensation God 
gives equal or at least sufficient grace to all men, but purpo- 
ses to save only such as improve the grace bestowed ; then 
the question is, why he limited this grace to those who live 
under the gospel—but withheld it from the heathen—why 
he gave it to men and not to fallen angels ? 
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Whatever difficulties then pertain to this subject, in the 
view of human reason, they are not to be removed, by deny- 
ing the plain Scripture testimony which has been adduced. 
We must either deny the grace and mercy of God in the 
present holiness and salvation of Christians, or admit in 
substance the doctrine which we maintain.* 

2. This doctrine accords with Christian experience. It 
is indeed delightful to find, that however Christians differ in 
speculation respecting the divine purposes ; however difficult 
they find it to explain how men are perfectly free and ac- 
countable, and yet dependent on the Supreme Being ;—yet 
when the law of God is applied to the conscience, and con- 
viction of sin is produced ; when the heart of the sinner is 
humbled, and the justice of God distinctly apprehended ; 
when the way of pardon through the atoning blood of Christ 
is opened to the mind, and the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost :—then the instinctive feeling, 
and the cheerful language is, ‘By the grace of God, I am 
what lam.’ ‘Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy hath he saved us.’ ‘ We 
love him, because he first loved us.’ ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us; but unto thy name be the glory.’ On this 
point there is no difference in Christian experience. Every 
humbled, penitent believer is taught by the Spirit to ascribe 
not only his privileges, but his first holy exercises, his pardon, 
hopes, comforts, and whole salvation to the undeserved favour 
and benignant purpose of God. He may not, at once, trace 
these blessings back to the eternal purpose of God, and there 
fix his heart in adoration and thanksgiving ; but the feeling 
is—these blessings come from God, free, unmerited, gracious 
—and to Him belongs all the praise and glory! Could we 
gather into one vast assembly all the real Christians on earth, 
of whatever name and denomination, and add to them all 
the saints made perfect in heaven; they would with one 
heart, if not with one voice, ascribe their salvation from first 
to last, to the unmerited grace and everlasting love of God. 

And here, I humbly conceive, the advocates of this 


*We must here enter our solemn protestation against the manner usually 
adopted by those who oppose the doctrine of election. Instead of drawing from 
it inferences to make it appear absurd or ndiculous; of representing it as 
making God unjust, tyrannical, &c., and men mere machines; let them calinly 
meet the Scripture testimony; let them show that we have misinterpreted the 
passages above quoted; in short let them, if they can, prove, that God has no 
agency in the holiness of his regenerate and sanctified people. 

Vou. 40 
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doctrine have sometimes made an erroneous impression 
by their manner of stating and illustrating it. In our 
reasoning upon it, we have usually started with the attri- 
butes of ‘God ; having thence deduced the eternity of his 
purposes, and fixed the mind upon him, as decreeing who 
should, and who should not be saved ; we have gained to the 
doctrine, it may be, the reluctant assent of the understand- 
ing that it must be so; and yet have repelled from it the 
warm affections of the heart. We have sometimes left the 
impression, that the purpose of God respecting the salvation 
of men is arbitrary, irrespective of conditions and character, 
and have made it more a matter of speculation and con- 
troversy, than of devout and grateful feeling. But as the 
Scriptures present this doctrine, the heart has more to do 
with it than the head. It is no where exhibited as an 
abstract truth—a naked decree. ‘The mind is not so much 
fixed on the eternity of the purpose, as upon the grace and 
glory manifested in the results. Whenever the apostles 
speak of it—and indeed it is every where implied, and 
wrought into the very texture of all their writings—they 
do it with emotions of gratitude, thanksgiving and love. 
‘We are bound to give thanks to God “alway for you, 

brethren, beloved of the Lord ; because God hath from the 
beginning, chosen you to salvation ;—‘ Blessed be the God 
aud kather of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ— 
according as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world’ And in the eighth chapter of Romans, 
the doctrine is introduced for the comfort of ‘those who 
love God, amid the distresses and persecutions to which 
they were then subject. Thus every where in Scripture 
the doctrine is contemplated in a devotional spirit—it has 
chiefly to do with the hearts of believers. If the unbeliev- 
ing Jews attempt to reason against it, and to assert their 
worthiness of God’s favour in distinction from the Gentiles ; 

then the apostle silences them with the abrupt reply, ‘ Who 
art thou, O man, that repliest against God,—the only 
answer, | may observe, which can be given to a wicked 
objector to God’s discriminating grace! Let Christians, 
then, in their seasons of most hallowed devotion—in their 
times of sweetest communion with God, alone—in their 
approaches to the sacramental table—and in the days of 
affliction when their cup of sorrow is sweetened by the 
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consolations of hope and the anticipations of heaven ;—let 
them then reflect on the grace which they humbly trust 
has renewed, pardoned, and sanctified them ; and let them 
look up through mingled tears of humility and gratitude 
to the God of all grace, and trace their hopes and comforts 
back to his purposes of everlasting love in Jesus Christ ! 

3. ‘To this doctrine, which is ‘based on the triple foun- 
dation of Scripture, reason, and Christian experience,’ no 
one has good reason to be opposed. For what does it con- 
tain that is not both honourable to God and beneficial to 
man? It ascribes Christian holiness and salvation, with 
all intermediate blessings and privileges, not to chance or 
accident, not to human merit or independent agency; but 
to the gracious and eternal will of God: thus laying the 
foundation for humility and gratitude on the part of those 
who are saved, and bringing a revenue of thanksgiving 
and glory to God. What then is there in the doctrine 
objectionable? Is it the character of Christians? their 
repentance for sin, their faith in the Redeemer, their cheerful 
obedience ? Is it the graces of the Spirit that adorn their 
lives—their ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, fidelity, meekness, temperance?’ Is it their 
precious privileges, their worship, ordinances, and seasons 
of communion with God? Is it the happiness which they 
experience in the duties of religion? Who would say, 
these are the things to which I object—these are what 
[ hate? Surely the worst manifestation of human de- 
pravity is hardly equal to this. Do you then object to 
the final salvation of Christians? Would you rob them 
of their dying consolations, and infix the sting of death in 
their souls?) Would you hinder their resurrection unto 
life, and stop their ascent to meet their coming Lord? When 
the Judge shall say, ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,’ would you remand them to the left hand, and bid 
them depart from his presence accursed ? Would you strike 
from their heads their crowns of glory, and snatch from 
their hands their harps of gold, and bid them be silent amid 
the anthems and hallelujahs ofheaven! If not, why are you 
opposed to the doctrine which ensures them this complete 
and eternal salvation? Do you then object to the purpose 
itself which secures this immense and everlasting good ? 
But consider, it is a gracious purpose, that originated in 
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the heart of Everlasting Love; and does not a purpose 
which aims at such glorious results render God the more 
worthy of the confidence and love of his creatures? Shall 
I then ask, do you object to the eternity of this purpose ? 
But surely this cannot be with good reason; for if the 
purpose is good in itself, if its aims and results are good ;— 
then we should say, the older the purpose is, the better. 
It shows on the part of him who made it, an infinitude 
of benevolence and an unchangeableness of love, that no 
other view can present. Were God to determine on the 
pardon and salvation of a sinner, a single hour or day 
before the blessing was imparted, could you object to such 
a gracious determination ? would it not be good and worthy 
of all praise in him thus todo? How then does it even 
magnify our view of the riches of his grace, to know that 
such a purpose lias always been in his infinitely benevolent 
heart,—that it is coetaneous with his own eternity! I ask 
then further, can you object to the doctrine because you do 
not know the reasons for God’s choice? But you do know 
the glorious results of it; and it ought to be enough to 
satisly such short-sighted creatures as we are, to know that 
He who is infinitely wise and perfect, does nothing in his 
universal kingdom, but for reasons which his own infinite 
benevolence approves. Besides, this objection cannot be a 
good one, till you shall have ascended the throne of God ; 
thence surveyed immensity, and darted your vision through 
eternity—not till your mind shall have been expanded to 
the infinitude of Jehovah’s, and your wisdom and benevo- 
lence shall have become competent to decide on the greatest 
possible happiness of all created intelligences, and the 
greatest possible aggregate of glory, that can redound to 
the Maker and Governour of all. Will you then object to 
the doctrine on the ground, that perchance it may not 
secure these precious and infinite blessings to you 2? But, 
fix your mind on the results of God’s purpose, then on the 
known character of him who secures such results; and 
let me ask, ‘Is thine eye evil, because he is good? In 
blessing others, does He injure thee? Is it in thy heart to 
find fault with God, because he pardons the repentant 
sinner, and saves with an everlasting salvation? or even 
because he graciously purposes to lead the sinner to repent- 
ance? Does his grace towards others at all affect thy 
character ; increase thy voluntary wickedness, or will it at 
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all aggravate thy just condemnation? If this is the real 
ground of your objection to the doctrine, I beseech you, 
candidly consider the form and substance of it :—you are 
unwilling that the merciful God of heaven should save any 
of the guilty race of man, because he does not first pledge 
himself to save you. ‘Your £YE IS EVIL BECAUSE HE IS 
GooD.’ 

4. We learn from the view which we have taken of this 
doctrine, how persons may ascertain their election of God. 
It is plainly impossible for us to know any thing of the pur- 
poses of God, any farther than he is pleased to reveal them 
And we are not to expect, that he will make a revelation 
from heaven, informing us on the subject of our particular 
election. It is indeed within the compass of his power, to 
let down from his throne the book of life, and permit us to 
examine whether our names are written there; he might, 
by the inspiration of his Spirit, communicate to us the inte- 
resting fact, and thus ascertain to us our safety, or over- 
whelm us with despair. But in this, as in other matters, 
“secret things belong to God.” Still, however, there is one 
satisfactory method by which we can ascertain whether we 
are chosen of God unto salvation. Observe on this point 
the language of St. Paul to the Thessalonians: “ We give 
thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you 
in our prayers, remembering without ceasi 1g your work of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope, in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our Father ; knowing, 
brethren beloved, your election of God. For our gospel 
came not to you in word only, but also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” 1 Th. 1: 3—5. 
Comp. 2 Th. 2: 13, 14. Here the Apostle knew God's 
gracious purpose towards them, from their having actually 
embraced the gospel. Their “faith, patience and love,” 
were the evidence of their election. So in Rom. 8: 28—29. 
They that love God are “the called according to his pur- 
pose ;” and in various passages where the adjective é&rexrés 
elect, is used, it denotes those who are professedly, and so far 
as evidence is had, really good men, Christians. In 1 Pet. 
1: 1, 2: “ The elect strangers of the dispersion,” ” were so not 
only . according to the foreknowledge of God ;” but “ sanc- 
tified by the Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkled with the 
blood of Jesus Christ.” They are described as “ begotten 
again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Christ from 
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the dead ; as “believing in Christ whom they had not 
seen, and rejoicing in him with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” V.3—8. And in his second epistle, Peter exhorts 
Christians “to give all diligence, and add to their faith 
virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and charity ;’—thus doing, they would “ make 
their calling and election sure ;” 1. e. they would in this 
way fully ascertain, and confirm themselves in the evidence 
of their election by God. 

Christian reader, is your mind ever troubled on this 
subject?) Do you sometimes wish for a messenger from the 
eternal world, to open the counsels of the Divine will, and 
tell you whether you are one of the elect of God, or not? 
Behold, | show you a more scriptural way. Read your 
election to eternal life in the devout exercises of your own 
heart, and in the conformity of your life to the commands 
of God. “ We are not,” says Archbishop Leighton,* “ to pry 
immediately into the decree, but to read it in the perfor- 
mance. If Christians can read the characters of God’s 
image in their own souls, those are the counterpart of 
the golden characters of his love, in which their names are 
written in the book of life. Their believing, writes their 
names under the promises of the revealed book of life, and so 
ascertains them that the same names are in the secret book 
of life, which God hath by himself from eternity.—He 
that loves, may be sure he was loved first; and he that 
chooses God for his delight and portion, may conclude confi- 
dently, that God hath chosen him to be one of those that 
shall enjoy him, and be happy in him forever ; for that our 
love and electing of him is but the return and repercussion 
of the beams of his love shining upon us.” 

5. As the purpose of God to save men, is carried into ef- 
fect only by their actually complying with the proposed terms 
of salvation, we see the propriety and consistency of urging 
them to an immediate repentance of ali their sins, and to 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is obvious to the most superficial reader of the Scrip- 
tures, that while the Apostles ascribed every instance of con- 
version under their preaching to the gracious and eternal 
purpose of God, in opposition to accident and all human 
merit ; they seem never to have had a thought that their 
doctrine at all interfered with human freedom or accounta- 


* Commentary on Pet. 1: 1, 2. 
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bleness. ‘They went forth and preached every where, that 
men should repent; they urged the claims of the law to 
produce conviction of sin ; and held forth Christ crucified, 
as the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. ‘They besought sinners to be reconciled to God, 
urging at one time, as motives, the goodness, and at another, 
the terrours of the Lord. Yet when they saw converts, 
either from among Jews or Gentiles, embracing the truths 
which they thus zealously inculcated ; they gave the glory to 
God, accounting it a fruit and token of his eternal purpose 
of mercy. This was perfectly consistent: For God’s purposes 
respecting human salvation are all harmonious;—they have 
respect to the nature and circumstances of men.* It is one 
property of man, that he is a free, rational, and accountable 
agent: he acts only under the influence of motives. His 
sins are all freely committed ; his repentance, faith, and obe- 
dience are also the free exercises of his mind. He does 
nothing for which he is accountable, but what is in perfect 
accordance with his own free choice. How then can a 
sinner become a subject of God's unmerited grace, repent, 
believe and obey, without knowing his duty and being urged 
by proper motives to do it? In other words, how is it con- 
sistent with the nature of man, for a purpose of God to take 
effect in changing a sinner’s heart, without the truth being 
presented to his mind, and the sinner of his own choice in 
view of proper motives, embracing it ? 

Hence, in point of fact, there is an admirable correspon - 
dence between God’s gracious purposes and the use of the 
means of grace, where the institutions of the Gospel are 
established, where the Sabbath is sacredly observed, the 
Scriptures diligently read; where Christians are faithful 
in duty and fervent in prayer, and where ministers, full of faith 


*On this subject President Edwards very justly says, “God decrees all 
things harmoniously and in excellent order, oue thing harmonizes with another, 
and there is such a relation between al] the decrees as makes the most excellent 
order. When God decrees to give the blessing of rain, he decrees the prayers 
of his people ; and when he decrees the prayers of his people for rain, he very 
commonly decrees rain; and thereby there is an harmony between these two 
decrees, of rain and the prayers of God’s people. Thus also when he decrees 
diligence and industry, he decrees riches and prosperity ; when he decrees striv- 
ing, then he often decrees the obiaining of the kingdom; when he decrees the 
preaching of the gospel, then he decrees the bringing home of souls to Christ ; 
when he decrees conformity to his Son, then he decrees calling; when he 
decrees calling, then he decrees justification ; and when he decrees justification, 
then he decrees everlasting glory. Thus all the decrees of God are harmoni- 
ous.” Obs. on Decrees and Election. Vol. 5. pp. 353—4. ed. 1808. 
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and of the Holy Ghost, preach the truths of the Gospel 
with all fidelity;—there converts are multiplied. The 
purpose of God is thus not only consonant with the use 
of means, but essentially connected with them. Such is the 
nature of man, that without these moral means, there can be 
neither ‘sanctification of the Spirit nor belief of the truth.’ 
Hence I would urge the importance of sending the Gospel to 
all heathen nations; to the destitute portions of our own 
country ; and of bringing directly within its influence every 
family and every individual of our whole community. Let 
Christian parents be faithful in training up their children for 
God ;—let children and youth all be gathered into classes 
for biblical instruction ;—let every person have his seat in 
the sanctuary ;—let Christians be exemplary, and prayerful ; 
—let ministers preach as Paul did, ‘ publicly and from house 
to house, with tears, warning every man and teaching every 
man in all wisdom ; that they may present them all perfect 
in Christ Jesus ;’ and then God’s gracious purposes will be 
developed in the conversion of great multitudes. 

6. But still further, this subject shows, that those who 
persist in unbelief and impenitence, and finally perish, 
are justly chargeable with the guilt of being their own 
destroyers! On this point, our safest appeal is to con- 
science. I would then ask those who know that they are 
living in impenitence and disobedience to God, whether 
they are not conscious of being guilty in his sight? Have 
you not thus far persisted in the ways of sin, in opposition 
to your own conscience and the authority of God? Do you 
not, therefore, at present justly lie under condemnation ? 
Suppose then you continue in the same course—repeat 
your sinful acts—cherish an impenitent spirit—neglect 
and reject Jesus Christ—live without prayer—and, until 
the last day of life, “without God in the world!” How 
will your account at that dread moment, stand with 
your Judge? How will your own conscience view it? 
Will not your dying agonies be increased by the deep con- 
sciousness of criminality in God’s sight?) And when you 
meet him in the Judgement, without the robe of the Sa- 
viour’s righteousness, will you not be “speechless?” As to 
the fact of your guilt, it matters not whether the doctrine of 
election is true or false. You are a sinner, now impenitent ; 
and if you persevere in this state of impenitence ; if you 
continue to reject the Saviour that died for you; the mea- 
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sure of your iniquity will ere long be full; your day of 
probation closed, and your eternal doom sealed. But no 
purpose of God will be the cause or occasion of your ruin. 
Your own sins alone, freely indulged and persisted in, in op- 
position to God’s authority and entreaties, will be the only 
and just cause of your final misery. You will ‘thus be the 
executor of your own destruction ! 

This practical view of the doctrine of election, places 
every impenitent man ina very critical and alarming condi- 
tion. In the expressive words of Archbishop Leighton, 
“They that are children of disobedience can conclude no 
otherwise of themselves, but that they are children of wrath. 
Although from present unsanctification, a man cannot infer 
that he is not elected; for the decree may, for a part ofa 
man’s life, run (as it were) under ground, yet this is 
sure, that the estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, 
will prove the black line of reprobation! A man hath no 
portion amongst the children of God, nor can read one word 
of comfort in all the promises that belong to them, while he 
remains unholy.” What use then shall those who are con- 
scious of present impenitence and unfitness for the kingdom 
of God, make of this doctrine? You may abuse it, by saying, 
you will wait without concern for God to accomplish his own 
purpose towards you;—but ought you not rather to say, 
“ Henceforth, it shall be my endeavour, to ascertain whether 
God has mercy to bestow on me or not. The course which 
I am now pursuing, leads inevitably to destruction! I 
know that my sins are inexcusable—that I have no claim 
on that holy and just God whose law I have violated! I 
know too it is written ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy on him. Like the peni- 
tent prodigal then, ready to perish, would I return: I will 
arise and go unto my Father, and say, Father, | have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight; | am no more worthy to 
be cailed thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants.’— 
I plead for mercy in the name of that Saviour who shed his 
blood for the remission of sins; and in reliance upon the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, Ido here solemnly 
devote and dedicate myself to the service of God while I live. 
His unmerited mercy is my only hope!” 'Thusdo, and you 
shall not long remain in doubt of your “election of God.” 

Vou. I. | Al 
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“He will lift up upon you the light of his countenance, and 
show unto you the joys of his salvation.” 

I add in conclusion, this doctrine warrants us joyfully 
to anticipate the glorious developements of God’s purposes 
of mercy in future time. How many of the guilty race 
of Adam have heretofore embraced the Saviour, borne the 
divine image on earth, and been translated to immortal 
glory, it is impossible to tell. ‘The beloved apostle in vision 
saw a great multitude, which no man could number, 
gathered from all nations, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb. We know from the records of revela- 
tion, that there was a bright and glorious galaxy of holy 
men, whose faith and works shone amid the comparative 
darkness of God’s ancient dispensation. Under the new 
dispensation, the number of his visible elect has been greatly 
multiplied. In apostolic times they were ‘scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia ;’ they 
resided at Jerusalem, Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse and 
Thessalonica, and even in nearly all the inhabited regions 
of the world. A goodly number lived amid the darkness 
of the middle ages. They were multiplied by thousands 
when the light of the reformation burst forth, and have 
been increasing from that period till the present time. Oh! 
how rejoicing would it be to the sight of our eyes, to behold 
“the sacramental host of God’s elect” now peopling the 
four quarters of the globe, gathered into one vast and 
harmonious assemblage, to send up their supplications and 
to shout their anthems of praise to the God of all grace ! 
But what has been, is only an earnest of what will be. 
If there is truth in prophecy, there are yet to come seasons 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, such as the 
church in her best estate has never experienced—such as the 
world has never seen. Revivals of religion, which within 
twenty years past, have probably gathered in hundreds of 
thousands of God’s elect, are destined to increase in power, 
and multiply in their blessed results, and extend their sanc- 
tifying influences tll they shall give place to one universal 
revival that shall pervade the habitable globe, and constitute 
the Millenial period of the church. If the angels of God 
rejoice over one sinner that repenteth; if the hearts of 
Christians are dilated with gladness when the mercy of God 
is unfolded in one short season of refreshing ; if the tidings 
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which we are now receiving from distant Pagan nations 
and from the islands of the sea, respecting the success of 
the gospel, awaken such raptures of joy ;—Oh, what will 
be the emotions of gladness which will fill all hearts, and 
go up in loud thanksgiving to heaven, when it shall be 
proclaimed, ‘ The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; and he shall 
reign forever and ever.’ Then, even then, the developed 
purposes of God’s eternal mercy will be the theme of joy 
and praise through all his holy universe! Yes, delightful 
thought! the last redeemed and sanctified soul that shall 
live on earth, will be the fruit of a gracious purpose that 
was in the heart of Everlasting Love. The whole multi- 
tude that shall stand before the throne, clothed in white 
robes, with palms in their hands, and that shall shout 
SALVATION to Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb—will be the ‘called, chosen and faithful.’ As from 
the summits of glory on which they will stand, they shall 
survey their rich, incorruptible, everlasting inheritance ; 
they will look back, and ascribe all that they enjoy, and all 
that they anticipate, to the gracious and eternal purpose 
of God. And when ages of ages shall have rolled away, 
and borne them onward into the immeasurable depths of 
eternity ; they will still look far back to the gracious pur- 
pose of God, as the source of their eternal felicity !—And 
they will sing, as everlasting ages roll on—‘ Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto ray Name, give glory. 
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Art. LX. Review or Covusin’s Report on EpucaTion 
IN Prussta. 


By Tueopore Dwicut, Jun., New-York. 


“ Report on the state of public instruction in Prussia ; addressed to the Count 
de Montalivet, Peer of France, Minister of Public Instruction and Eccle- 
siastical Affairs; by Victor Cousin, Peer of F'rance, Counsellor of State, 
Professor of Philosophy, Member of the Institute and of the Royal Council 
of Public instruction. “With plans of school houses. ‘Translated by Sarah 
Austin. New-York: Wiley g- Long, 1835.” 

“ Manuel Generale, ou Journal de ’ Instruction Primaire, destiné a guider les 
Instituteurs dans le choix de méthodes, et de repandre dans toutes les com- 
munes de France les melleurs d education, publié sous la direction dun 
y general des études, et de plusieurs autres membres de Cuniversité. 

aris. 


TnesE works present numerous and interesting subjects 
to an American reader. A French copy of Cousin’s report 
which has been in our hands for some time, had led our 
minds to some of those grave reflections, to which we hope 
this abridged translation, now becoming diffused through 
the United States, may conduct many of our countrymen. 
The work addresses itself to persons of every class: for 
what individual is there, whatever may be his condition 
or opinions on the subject, whose real interests are not 
closely identified with those of general and sound education ? 
It is one of the great objects in which every inhabitant 
of the land is personally interested ; and the fact that this 
volume professes to offer a mass of information relating to 
common education, ought to secure it a large circulation, 
a general and attentive perusal. 

It is a most happy thing for us, that, just at the period 
when there is a general disposition in our country, not only 
to enquire, but to act on the subject of education, and to lay 
the foundations of broad, liberal, and permanent systems, so 
much valuable information concerning the systems of 
Europe should be thrown in our way, by foreign publica- 
tions, and particularly those which have appeared in France. 
It is between two and three years since the new national 
system of education in that country commenced operation ; 
and since that period, as well as for some time before, 
the pens and minds of some of the most distinguished 
philanthopists of that kingdom have been employed in 
diffusing knowledge relating to it. 
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However much the late revolution in France may have 
disappomted the expectations of some in its results on 
public education, its influence has been more salutary and 
speedy than could have been reasonably anticipated. A 
complete system has been put into operation, embracing 
many of the best principles of teaching and discipline, and 
founded upon religious instruction as its very basis. We 
must naturally wish to learn the grounds on which such 
measures have been introduced, in a country where infi- 
delity and vice, on the one hand, and the Jesuits on the 
other, within the recollection of living men, have been 
allowed such full opportunity to try their various plans. 
France has had awful and bloody experience ; and if we 
are wise, we shall endeavour to draw from her some salutary 
lessons. ‘That devoted friend of education in New Granada, 
Joaquin Mosquera, imbibed new interest in the object to 
which he is now devoting his life, from personal intercourse 
with the patriots of France during the deliberations in 
which they engaged while laying the foundations of their 
new system in that kingdom ; and surely the example they 
have set is one most worthy of imitation in our own 
country. 

The “Report” made by Cousin on the state of the 
Prussian schools, doubtless had much influence on the 
minds of those who gave direction to the French system; 
but it does not embrace every thing which an American 
friend of education should wish to see ; and it is to be hoped 
that its publication in this country may create a demand for 
other works relating to education in Europe. The “Manuel 
Generale,” which we mention at the head of this article, may 
serve as a kind of practical commentary on the “ Report ;” 
for it shows in detail the progress of the system now in 
operation in France, founded on such views as the latter 
work contains. ‘To this may be added a number of other 
papers and books which proceed from the French press in 
abundance, showing that many and intelligent minds are 
now ardently devoted to that branch of literature. The 
“ Journal de l’instruction elementale,” and the school books 
of every sort, teacher’s guides, cards, charts, &c., &c. are 
already sufficient to form a considerable library. In many 
of these are to be seen embodied the old methods long 
practised in one or another quarter of Europe, together with 
the new and sometimes fanciful theories of active but inex- 
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perienced minds. There are also manuals corrected by able 
and successful instructors, works translated from foreign 
languages, perhaps modified for the use of French schools, 
with specimens of maps, drawings, cards, &c. to illustrate 
the views of writers, or to aid in teaching the young. In 
the journals we find the laws and ordinances of the govern- 
ment, instructions to teachers, inspectors and committees, 
hints on education, schoolmasters’ meetings, biographical 
sketches, practical catechisms on different branches of in- 
struction, notices of new works, reports of schools, examina- 
tions, &c., &c. In short, abundant materials are thus fur- 
nished, which ought to be brought before the eyes of all our 
teachers, by American journals of education. 

While, however, the importance of knowing the state 
of education in Europe is urged upon our countrymen, we 
ought, with at least equal emphasis, to warn them against 
blindly following any European examples, or embracing 
foreign views without proper examination. 'The danger is, 
that persons acquainted with foreign systems, the Prussian 
for example, may think they have prepared themselves to 
act in favour of education at home, when in truth, unless 
they have first formed definite American views, their work 
of preparation is but half done. Much independent reflec- 
tion is necessary, combined with an intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of our government, the character and con- 
dition of our people, and the history of education among us. 

In the history and condition of common education in 
different parts of our Union, we may read the effects of a 
variety of causes, the operation and results of a number of 
principles. As has been generally allowed, our systems of 
common education have been unfortunate; and to sucha 
degree, that not one exists, which is free from great and 
glaring defects. An attentive observer will see in Massa- 
chusetts the favourable influence of long established and 
general habits of education upon society, required but un- 
aided by law; and in New-York, the salutary effects of 
legislation, accompanied with pecuniary aid from the 
State, upon a population until recently, in a great degree, 
inattentive to schools. In Connecticut are displayed many 
of the evils of a school fund injudiciously applied ; while in 
New-Jersey worse effects have been produced, and more 
rapidly, by a still more objectionable arrangement. In 
a few districts, we have opportunity to observe the influence 
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of judicious measures pursued by intelligent and patriotic 
individuals and associations, in the promotion of education ; 
while in many more are displayed the waste and desolation 
that succeed the entire neglect of it by our citizens and the 
government, 

- If an American reader, then, keeps constantly in view 
the difference between ends proposed, and means for their 
accomplishment, he cannot peruse such works as we have 
mentioned, without interest and profit. He will find facts 
to confirm or contradict his own opinions, and light thrown 
upon subjects which want light in our country. Some of 
us need to be convinced, that a common school can possibly 
be materially improved, so that children may be taught 
good manners, morality and religion, and two or three times 
as mucin useful knowledge, as they now acquire. Others, who 
believe such improvement to be within the bounds of possibi- 
lity, need to be convinced, that such a change may be 
eflected, in any considerable degree, within a short time. 
To some it may appear an unfounded idea, that school- 
masters can be a respected class in society, or that their 
situation can be rendered a pleasant and desirable one. 
Such impressions as these will be counteracted by the 
facts presented to the reader of these works. 

There are several general prejudices in relation to com- 
mon education, which must be overcome,—prejudices whose- 
influence is far more important and calamitous than we 
have been accustomed to imagine. And foremost of all 
must be placed the extensive prejudice against connecting 
religious and moral with intellectual instruction. 'To separate 
these, is to tear sound education limb from limb. They 
cannot be divided with impunity. We must present sound 
and consistent principles to the young, or they will never 
form sound and consistent characters. It is in vain to say 
that schools are designed exclusively to enlighten the 
mind. How easy is it to overthrow the fallacious system 
which is often founded on this (so called) liberal doctrine ! 
How easy is it to overwhelm its advocate on his own ground! 
Admitting for a moment that the cultivation of the intellect 
is the great, or even the only proper object of common edu- 
cation ; can any system be said to accomplish that object 
which is calculated to pervert the mind? And who can 
pretend, that the mind is not exposed to perversion, when 
trained by a deist, an immoral man, or a teacher who passes 
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for either? Some men speak as if there were a negative 
course possible, and assert that a negative influence would 
be the result. All reason, however, and all experience prove 
the contrary. Even without taking into the account the 
direct injury done by an infidel or a vicious man to the cha- 
racter of his pupils, it must be allowed, that the idea 
of God, his perfections and relations to us, cannot be 
kept out of sight in the process of education, without 
removing fromthe mind of a youth some of the most import- 
ant influences. We should seek to surround our youth in 
the school with all the influences which bear favourably 
upon the mind; and who can doubt for a moment, that the 
most indispensable are those which are connected, with just 
views of religion? There is no negative course, and can be 
none. ‘The want of religion, is irreligion: silence about it 
is a practical denial of its reality. See the grand conclu- 
sions to which M. Cousin’s enquiries have led him. He 
Says ; 

“Without neglecting physical science, and the knowledge applicable to the 
arts of life, we must make moral science, which is of far higher es aa oe our 
main object. The mind and the character are what the master ought to fashion. 
We must lay the foundation of moral life in the souls of our young masters, 
and therefore we must place religious instruction—that is, to speak distinctly, 
Christian instruction—in the first rank in the education of our normal schools. 
Leaving to the curate, or to the pastor of the place, the care of instilling the 
doctrines peculiar to each communion, we ‘must constitute religion a special 
object of instruction, which must have its place in each year of the normal 
course; so that, at the end of the entire course, the young masters, without 
being theologians, may have a clear and precise knowledge of the history, doc- 
trines, and, above all, the moral precepts ‘of Christianity. Without this, the 
pupils, when they become masters, would be incapable of — any other 
religious instruction, than the mechanical repetition of the catechism, which 
would be quite insufficient. I would particularly urge this point, sir, which is 
the most important and the most delicate of all. 

“ Before we can decide on what should constitute a true primary normal 
school, we must determine what ought to be the character of a simple elemen- 
tary school; that is, a humble village school. The popular schools of a nation 
ought to be imbued with the spirit of that nation. Now, without going into 
the question of diversities of doctrine, is Christianity, or is it not, the religion of 
the people of France? It cannot be denied, that it is. I ask then, is our 
object to respect the religion of a people, or to destroy it? If we mean to set 
about destroying it, then, I allow, we ought by no means to have it taught in 
the people’s schools. But if the object we propose to ourselves is totally dif- 
ferent, we must teach our children that religion which civilized our fathers ; 
that religion whose liberal spirit prepared, and can alone sustain, all the great 
institutions of modern times.” 

* * * “The less we desire our schools to be ecclesiastical, the more ought 
they to be Christian. It necessarily follows, that there must be a course of reli- 
gious instruction in our normal schools. Religion 1s, in my eyes, the best— 
the only basis of re education. I know something of Europe; and never 
have I seen good schools where the spirit of Christianity is wanting. Primary 


instruction flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland, and Germany: in 
all it is profoundly religious.” _ 
* * * “Tam notignorant, sir, that this advice will grate on the ears of many 
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ersons, and thatI shall be thought extremely devout at Paris. Yetit is not from 

ome, but from Berlin, that I address you. The man who holds this language 
is a philosopher, formerly disliked, and even persecuted by the priesthood ; but 
this philosopher has a mind too little affected by the recollection of his own 
insults, and is too well acquainted with human nature and with history, not to 
regard religion as an indestructible power—genuine Christianity as a means of 
civilization for the people, and a necessary support for those on whom society 
imposes irksome and cakes duties, without the slightest prospect of fortune, 
without the least gratification of self-love.”* 


This view will be questioned or discarded by some among 
us: but we hesitate not to say, that wherever it is practically 
carried into effect, the result must establish its soundness ; 
and whatever class or community in our country, shall most 
intelligently and carefully connect sound religious and moral 
with intellectual instruction, will lead the way in education. 
Let any one of our religious sects, any state in the Union, 
or even any portion of a state, at once, and with a vigour 
becoming the cause, place their schools on a high-toned, 
religious, moral, and intellectual basis, and they will speedily 
be rewarded with a success which will be wanting to others, 
and they will be sure to have many imitators. A kind of neces- 
sity will be created, by which others will be driven to imitate 
their course. It will be seen, that they attain results which 
others do not, and that their youth rise, while others sink in 
the scale of society. 

Without pursuing the ramifications of our fertile subject 
into as many remarks as we might be tempted to indulge in, 
we will now turn to state what appear to us to be the out- 
lines of a system of public education applicable toour country. 
These we shall view under two aspects : first, legislative pro- 
visions, and second, popular co-operation. 

Had there been fewer experiments made with legal pro- 
visions for education than we have had, there might, and 
certainly would have been more doubt as to what can, and 
what cannot be done by the hand of law. Had we not, on 
the other side, numerous precedents to appeal to, we might 
feel at a loss to determine, in many cases, what might and 
what might not be safely or prudently left to be performed 
by our citizens without accountability to the government. 
As things are, we know that legislatures can attain cer- 
tain objects in certain ways, and that certain other points 
may be gained by calling on the people to accomplish them. 
In the following general sketch, therefore, it is far from the 
design to offer a mere theory for the contemplation of the 

* Cousin’s Report. 
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reader. It is designed to suggest only measures whose 
practicability has been rendered probable by experiments 
already made, and to aim at results which appear to be war- 
ranted by precedents that may be quoted. 

If we consider the condition of any single school district 
in any part of the country, we shall find that two sorts of 
influences are necessary to render it what a common school 
should be : 

Ist. A good general system established by law ; and 2d. 
The active support of the people. 

The following we regard asthe grand points necessary 
to be established by law, in every State of the Union. 

I. A Superintendent of Common Schools, elected on 
account of his fitness for the office, morally and intellectually, 
adequately paid, and with the prospect of retaining his situa- 
tion during good conduct. He should not, as in New-York, 
be entrusted with the management of this department, merely 
in consequence of his being elected to an office of a totally 
different nature; nor be expected to pay his chief attention to 
other objects ; nor be liable to give place to a successor every 
year. It should be an object of primary interest with every 
one of our legislatures, to procure immediately a superinten- 
dent ofcommon schools, who, if not more’expressly trained for 
his station, than the teachers whom he is to superintend, 
should at least be made to regard his office as a permanent 
one. It is solemnly declared in our legislature almost every 
year, that it is an object of prime importance, to render the 
teacher’s profession a permanent one: and yet it never 
seems to have occurred to the mind of any body, what a 
figure a biennial or annual superintendent would make, in 
directing permanent teachers. 

It would be a salutary example, if we could see one good 
superintendent, elected on account of his qualifications for 
that office, and expected to exercise it during good conduct, 
actively and exclusively devoted to its duties. We may 
imagine such an officer as is wanted. Although we could 
not reasonably expect to find a man at once fully qualified 
in every respect for this highly important station (for there 
is no seminary for their education); we may suppose one of 
our ardent and intelligent friends of education addressing 
himself to his task, and annually improving by experience. 
He would soon have in his possession all the facts and 
opinions most worthy of notice, now scattered over the face 
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of our country. His tours of inspection would yield him a 
rich harvest, fresh from living society ; and his correspondence 
would open channels in every direction, through which 
would be freely poured the knowledge deposited in many 
liberal and philanthropic minds, and accumulating year by 
year. Between such minds he would promote an intercourse 
favourable to the great ends of learning. During his annual 
visits to different parts of his state, what an amount of 
salutary influences might he dispense? His first call on 
arriving in a village, would perhaps be on the now humble 
and often despised school-master, whose lonely retreat he 
would dignify by his presence, whose heart he would cheer 
by his expressions of interest and respect. He would open 
the eyes of good men to see their duties, and show the steps 
to be taken in performing them ; while his personal presence 
would effect much in many ways, in every district, town 
and county. 

Ii. The annual appropriations from a school fund should 
be made on conditions something like these: Ist. That 
every district should have a school-house erected and fur- 
nished according to a given plan (so far as circumstances 
would permit); 2d. That the school should be kept at 
least a certain number of months, by a teacher regularly 
licensed, and according to certain principles; 3d. That 
regular reports should be made, and proper evidence fur- 
nished of the above-mentioned particulars, and of the 
average attendance of pupils, which should be drawn from 
the daily or weekly attendance. The sum appropriated to 
the district should then be, in whole or in part proportioned 
to the average attendance, or to the amount raised by vol- 
untary contributions during the year. 

There would have been room to doubt, had we been with- 
out experience, whether the mere prospect of a moderate 
sum of money annually, would have excited sufficient interest 
among the districts, to induce them to exertion. But since 
the trial has been made in the state of New-York, there 
seems room to hope, that this means will prove generally 
successful. It is well known, that the hope of a small 
sum of money each year, has induced each district, before 
destitute of a school-house, to erect one at its own expense, 
to procure a teacher regularly examined, to collect as large 
a number of children as possible into the school, to 
raise an amount equal to that offered them by the state, 
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and to make annual reports, embracing a considerable 
amount of information. Seeing the influence of a dis- 
tribution on this principle, the legislatures of Massachu- 
setts and Illinois have this very year practically expressed 
their confidence in the apparent result of the experiment. 
They have also made material improvements in its applica- 
tion, by devising laws calculated to secure important advan- 
tages not contemplated by those of New-York. Illinois, by 
requiring the returns of attendance to be founded on the 
daily number of pupils present, has rendered it an object 
of public interest to keep the children regularly at school, 
instead of offering motives, as in our state, only for their 
appearance a single time ; and Massachusetts, by apportion- 
ing half the annual dividend according to the amount of 
money raised during the year, in the districts, for the 
support of schools, has presented a powerful stimulus to 
private liberality. ‘This stimulus will not be limited, like that 
offered by the New-York system, within narrow bounds. 
Suppose a district in New-York, after complying with all 
the other conditions of the law, raises an amount of money 
equal to that which falls to her share out of the income 
of the school fund for that year. All has now been done 
which is necessary to secure the utmost advantage she can 
derive from the state ; and of course the same motive which 
has induced the people to tax themselves, now inclines them 
to refuse a dollar more. But turn to Massachusetts. If the 
proposed plan should go into operation, and prove effectual, 
as seems highly probable, the motive to be liberal to the 
schools will never be diminished by any thing done. Each 
district in the state will be brought into competition with 
every other; and it is yet to be seen what may be the result 
of such a competition. 

It may perhaps at first strike some minds, that the bounty 
offered by that state will prove too small to excite the people; 
and indeed it must be small at first. But it will soon be 
discovered, that the fewer the competitors, the greater the 
incitement to competition : for if half or three quarters of 
the districts should make no exertion this year to obtain 
any of the public money, the exertions of those who enter 
the lists will be rewarded double or three-fold. 

And here we may stop a moment, to drop a few ideas 
concerning the mode in which the money offered by the State 
operates, and may operate, in the districts, for the benefit of 
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education. It may be objected to it, that it appeals to mo- 
tives of mere selfishness, and does not directly claim the 
attention and labours of citizens in favour of the schools, on 
account of their value to the country. How far such an 
objection may be well founded, we have not at this moment 
time to examine. It is evident, however, at the first glance, 
that the motives presented are not personal ; it is the pecu- 
niary advantage of a community, not that of | a single indivi- 
dual, which is consulted. In certain ways, too, it is calculated 
to counteract and overcome that narrow selfishness, which is 
so extensively the enemy of public spirit and good education. 

In the first place, the distribution of public money on 
such conditions as have been mentioned, organizes a num- 
ber of citizens in every district, as a corps of education. 
One of the first objects to be aimed at every where, is to 
have an association formed for the direction of schools. In 
a region where no schools exist, how important an era 
must it be, when a meeting of influential individuals first 
begins to consider their importance, and the means of form- 
ing them! It is to that region something like the ap- 
pearance of Cadmus to Greece. And if the meeting is 
held by the authority of the State, and the members sit as 
public officers, with a circular detailing their duties and 
powers, with how much additional importance is it invest- 
ed! And what superiour opportunities are offered for the 
success of its proceedings! When men undertake an 
office gratuitously, they are generally more disposed to 
perform it well than ill. They will give it at least some 
thought and attention ; and a little is better than none. A 
mind which has thonght at all on public education, must 
think of it again and again; and we shall find almost every 
person who has acted as a school trustee, commissioner, 
inspector, or committee-man, in possession of at least one or 
two good ideas on the subject. What we ourselves have 
accomplished, also. appears to us of some consequence ; and 
therefore it is, that through school officers chiefly, public 
education is brought up to the attention of those around 
them. 

Again the jealousies of neighbouring districts are turned 
to good account, by the stimulus excited by public money ; 
for instead of rendering the people parsimonious, it requires 
them to be liberal ; and, as has been before intimated on the 
plan proposed in Massachusetts, competition may lead to a 
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degree of liberality in favour of education hitherto un- 
known. 

Perhaps one of the most important effects of the judi- 
cious distribution of school money, may prove to be its ten- 
dency to make politicians the avowed friends of learning. It is 
generally allowed, that the mass of our countrymen feel 
where their pecuniary interests are touched. In whatever 
town or district, therefore, a portion of the school money is 
thought to be worth obtaining, those persons who are most 
useful in securing it, will obtain some degree of popularity. 
At least, it may be considered certain, that no man who 
desires popularity, will ever openly appear as an enemy to 
public education. Without giving any more time here to 
the consideration of this point, let us turn, on the one hand, 
to the State of New-York ; and, after having seen how gene- 
rally and punctiliously the conditions required of the districts 
are annually complied with, in order that the offered money 
may be obtained, ask ourselves whether, in every village, 
the interests of the public schools are not connected with 
those of aspirants to office? Let us then anticipate 
the period, when Pennsylvania shall offer similar induce- 
ments to her citizens to build and occupy school houses, 
appoint trustees, &c., &c.; and enquire whether, on the prin. 
ciples of human nature, it will not be reasonable to expect 
the excitement of a spirit there, such as her best friends 
would wish to see ? 

Ill. Provision should be made for the preparation of 
teachers. As to the importance of this object, there has been 
a general agreement, but there is a diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the means for attaining it, and particularly in rela- 
tion to the first step. A large and respectable institution, 
chiefly designed for the education of teachers of common 
schools, has been in active operation at Andover for several 
years ; and in several legislatures expressions have been 
made, decidedly favourable to the foundation of others under 
State authority. It is well known also, that a number of 
academies, in different parts of the Union, annually furnish 
some degree of preparation to a few instructors. It is to be 
confessed, however, that only loose and unsettled ideas are 
as yet generally entertained in relation to the subject. 

Some of the friends of education seem to suppose, that 
nothing is to be desired for our schools, beyond a supply of 
young collegians as teachers ; and that such a connexion 
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between colleges and schools as exists to a considerable 
extent, in the temporary employment of the pupils or gradu- 
ates of the one as teachers of the other, is all that could be 
desired. Nothing can be more crude than such a notion as 
this. ‘The power of acquiring knowledge and that of com- 
municating it, are not as generally distinguished by the 
public as they should be, and as they must be before educa- 
tion can become thoroughly improved. 

Some persons advocate the formation of teachers’ semi- 
naries, {or normal schools, as they are called in Europe,) at 
once, all over our country; while others are in favour of 
merely adding a new branch to the principal academies, for 
the instruction of teachers. In the State of New-York the 
latter course has been adopted, and is now spoken of as the 
settled plan. Eight academies, one in each senatorial dis- 
trict, have been designated for this purpose ; and the Regents 
of the University have givena plan of instruction, as well as 
a list of studies to be pursued. Much credit is due to the 
State for its activity and energy on this subject. Good will 
he effected by this plan, and the small sum to be annually 
appropriated for it out of the literary fund, will so far be well 
invested : for any thing that raises the standard of common 
instruction is of incalculable value ; and an advance in one 
State will of necessity in some degree influence others. This 
plan, however, as we understand, meets an obstacle at the 
very outset. The proper men to conduct the teachers’ 
departments are not easily to be found. Application was 
made from two of the academies, to the teachers’ seminary 
at Andover, for men to fill the places recently formed ; and 
they were not to be obtained. Enough has not yet been 
done or said in the country to lead to deep reflection and 
mature views on the proper principles of national education. 
What, therefore, may be attempted in our academies, it is to 
be feared, will be very imperfect, if not decidedly erroneous. 
Which of the eight academies designated, with the few pupils 
it will probably have in the teachers’ department, the novelty 
of the experiment to be tried, and the backwardness of public 
opinion as to the qualifications of a teacher, will be likely to 
fill up the details of the plan of instruction which has been 
sketched by the Regents of the University? How long will 
it probably be, also, before the serious defects in that plan 
shall be supplied; and what security can we have, that ill 
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success in the experiment, may not render unpopular even 
some of the important excellencies it embraces ? 

One of the first objects to be secured, in relation to the 
education of teachers, is the promulgation of a well-digested 
plan of instruction. For this, it sees, a central seminary 
for teachers is necessary. Let a state or an association 
of the friends of knowledge found an institution on a liberal 
plan, and secure the labours of a few of the most competent 
men in the country. Probably not one person is yet to be 
found, whose views are fully matured on the subject. ‘The 
most intelligent would need some further time for enquiry, 
reflection or experiment ; and such an institution as might 
be formed in a central situation would afford him the requisite 
opportunity. With a model school on the one hand, a class of 
young teachers on the other, with the proper apparatus, 
library, professors, &c., he would be able to draw out a 
system in all its details, which, when published would prove 
of great value. With such a plan, then, teachers, in all 
parts of the country, might in some degree fit themselves 
for their duties, while it would serve as a guide for instruc- 
tors in all the seminaries that might be established. One 
capable man, in such a situation, aided by competent assist- 
ants, would probably do more in a single year to bring up 
the country to just conceptions on the subject of common 
education, than could be accomplished by many, otherwise 
placed, in a long course of years. 

Under the second general head of our remarks, we are 
now to mention some of the measures to be effected by the 
people themselves. 

I. Private associations for the promotion of common 
education. Suppose the objects already enumerated to 
have been attained, either in a part, or in all of our states: 
abundant opportunity would be offered for the useful opera- 
tion of such associations. Even if we suppose a single 
state, with a school fund judiciously appropriated, with a 
superintendent properly placed, and some good provision 
made for the education of teachers, how powerful would be 
the influence of such a society, acting at once as the vol- 
untary assistant, and the independent overseer of the whole ! 
Would not such an arrangement combine the advantages 
of the European system, with those we have reason to expect 
from the nature of our republican institutions? Would not 
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the public thus be sure of being well informed, and be put 
in a condition to watch against every encroachment and 
perversion, from whatever quarter it might be threatened ? 
Now let us suppose each state ii the whole Union even 
partially organized by the legislatures in the manner pro- 
posed, some with well-applied school funds, others with 
such superintendents, or such means of preparing teachers 
as might be desired, and how salutary would be the influ- 
ence of a single good education society, even if it gave 
employment only to one good agent! The facts he would 
obtain from the different superintendents, with his more 
general knowledge, would soon render him virtually super- 
intendent of them all; and his correspondence with legisla- 
tures, and his visits to different states, would produce something 
like the impression excited by the periodical pilgrimages of 
the superintendents through their own districts and counties. 
Enlightened discussions would then be held by our legisla- 
tures, their committees being furnished with well ascertained 
facts and digested plans ; and in case of the avowal of such 
crude or dangerous ideas as are now boldly maintained 
every year in some of our states, the public eye would be 
upon them from one end of the country to the other. 

When we contemplate the results likely to be produced 
by such means as have been mentioned, in almost any of 
the forms and degrees in which they may be resorted to, 
we have reason to think that our own circumstances and 
institutions are not necessarily adverse to the general preva- 
lence of education, even on highly improved principles. 
On the contrary, unless we have fallen into some capital 
errour, there is ground to believe that if proper experiments 
were tried, we should find in our own land a congenial 
soil, and a climate propitious to that plant which is indis- 
pensable to our happiness, and of prime necessity to our 
very existence. 

If even one feature only of a good system were adopted 
in one state, another in another, and still a different 
one ina third, while in a fourth, experiments were made 
with two or three, experience would soon show results 
instructive to all, and highly favourable to the ultimate adop- 
tion of an uniform system throughout the whole country. 

Other objects might have been mentioned, in our enu- 
meration of desirable measures: but as we have chiefly limited 


ourselves to those which are more particularly of a legislative 
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character, we shall advert but briefly to a few others which 
are of scarcely less importance, but of such a nature as to 
be most naturally left to the influence of good laws and an 
active public interest. Among these is a supply of improved 
books. The defects of those with which the majority of 
our schools are supplied, are too striking and numerous to 
require of us here an attempt at their enumeration. Good 
books, in all respects adapted to our circumstances, necessi- 
ties and convenience, would doubtless prove one of the most 
powerful means of improving common education. They 
might indeed alone afford no inconsiderable remedy to most 
of the deficiencies under which our schools now extensively 
suffer. We desperately need, also, a general and active 
interest in favour of education, not of schools merely, but of 
popular intellectual improvement in its widest sense. 

Village or District libraries, if formed and conducted with 
intelligent views, might become highly useful. Our country 
generally is not well supplied with books. While our cities 
and larger towns present the appeararce of a surplus, a 
little attention to the state of the country at large, it is 
to be feared, would convince any one that the abundant 
fountain speedily sinks into the. sand; and certain it is 
that a large proportion of the books which find their way 
to the remoter and more retired neighbourhoods are of an 
useless or pernicious character. Almost while we are 
writing, the legislature of New-York have published a law 
authorizing districts to tax themselves annually for the foun- 
dation and support of libraries ; ; and this measure may well 
invite both public and private imitation. How easy would 
it be in this, as in many other cases, for good citizens to 
supply the deficiencies of laws, by contributing a few dollars, 
or even a few of their good, but unused books for the public 
benefit! The experiment has been often tried with success : 
but how many neighbourhoods remain destitute of this cheap, 
but important means of intellectual and moral improvement ! 
In Scotland travelling libraries have beeu, to some extent, 
brought into use ; but circulating libraries would probably 
be better adapted to our own country, while books are so 
cheap and time so dear. The interchange of libraries 
between the towns or districts of a county, might often be 
productive of general benefit. 

The general cultivation of vocal music we hesitate not 
to enumerate among the important means of public educa- 
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tion. The voice powerfully influences the mind and heart ; 
and to what purpose should the refinements of art be applied 
unless to the cause of Christianity and national liberty ? 

The most important mode of popular co-operation in 
favour of common education, remains, however, to be men- 
tioned—that is family instruction in the Scriptures. The 
parent should be the daily teacher of his children and ser- 
vants in the sacred volume. And to do this effectually he 
must use their history, geography, biography, &c., as the 
mnemonics designed to be subservient to their great end. But 
this he must not expect to do by the mere reading of a chap- 
ter or two a day in the hearing of his family. He must pro- 
ceed with deliberation, and multiply answers, questions, 
now concerning the words of the text, now concerning the 
places mentioned, the periods, the personages, the coinciden- 
ces, the inferences to be drawn, the instructions to be derived 
for practice in life, and for the use of to-day. Question 
books, those of the Sunday School for instance, may be re- 
sorted to by persons who feel any embarrassment in the task, 
Commentaries may be at hand, and maps hung upon the 
walls ; and the time devoted to the daily lesson should be 
made the occasion of all others when the minds of small and 
great shail find most active occupation, and that most appro- 
priate to their nature, and the affections such sympathetic 

exercise as the Scriptures are evidently designed by their 
author to afford. ‘To do this well, the father must be the 
most interested, humble and open to instruction. 

The truth is, that we have in the Bible, the great instru- 
ment of education. ‘The family is the school estabiished by 
the same authority from which this volume proceeded. It 
must be the text and class book ; and the parent, in whose 
hands it is placed, must be the teacher. He need not content 
himself with complaining of bad schools or of no schools. 
He is appointed as a school-master, and must not overlook 
his own duty, so indispensable to the preparation ot pupils 
for every other species of instruction. Say what we please 
of laws and institutions, here is the place for truly primary 
instruction, and for an important part of education from the 
cradle to the grave. Schools can never flourish without it; 
with it the want of schools may be in some important respect 
supplied. ‘The mind is thus brought to its great guide, is 
early taught to acquire knowledge and the practical use of 
its powers, for the want of which no qualifications in a mas- 
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ter can atone. And, what is of more importance, the affec- 
tions are trained by means, for which all heathen literature 
and all mere human science might be ransacked in vain. 
To each of our readers we would say, simply try this plan, 
and then you will be able to pronounce upon its merits. It 
is free from all the objections which may be urged against 
the preceeding. It demands neither extraordinary leisure, 
nor learning, and requires no exposure to public notice. 
Other means are good : but here are centered our chief hopes 
for American education. 

Whether all the suggestions we have made be correct 
or not, each reader must determine for himself. Concern- 
ing the importance of the great object, no man in his senses 
can be in doubt. Every class and every individual in the 
country should be taught, and taught well, and as much as 
possible; and that,not for his own advantage alone or chiefly, 
but for the common good. 

It is not for the real interest of any one of the millions in 
the United States, that the minds around him should be 
neglected. Neither can it be said to be an object of mere 
philanthropy to any of us, that intelligence and virtue should 
be promoted. We are bound by a decent respect to consis- 
tency, to be the decided advocates of learning. Our form of 
government requires it. But this is not all: we are person- 
ally interested. Our dearest privileges, our most necessary 
enjoyments, are dependent on the general diffusion of know- 
ledge ; and not the diffusion of knowledge alone, but on the 
education of mind. We have all a great personal stake, in 
having the minds of men trained by proper and assiduous 
exercise on the best plan, and exerted on the best subjects. 
The mere propagation of facts or opinions, the suppression 
of false doctrines, and the public and undenied proclamation 
of truth by the voice of authority and under the sanction of 
law, are not sufficient ; they must be promulged to minds in 
possession of their powers, able to exert them and accustomed 
to use them. Wherever there is a virtuous and intelligent 
man, there is a pillar of society, there is a prop of order and 
law, of good principles and habits, a friend of the country, and 
of course our friend, a friend of our children, and of all who 
shall come after us. Whatever views we may entertain on 
any subject, we cannot ask that others should be compelled 
to receive the same, either by force or through ignorance. 
Minds compelled to act under such influences are necessarily 
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public enemies; it is dangerous to have them around us. 
They are canker worms in our system. The chief consola- 
tion is, that they are not likely to have much influence 
in such a community as ours; but they will always present 
encouragement to bad men to resort to debasing and dange- 
rous arts, and always will stand ready, like so many foreign 
emissaries, to rise against the liberties of the country, and to 
overthrow our institutions. It is not, it cannot be for the inte- 
rest of any of us to have a single uninformed mind in the 
United States. Whoever thinks it is, misjudges. Ignorance 
is not the friend of happiness, security, or strength, any more 
than it is the mother of devotion. It is quite the opposite of 
all this ; and the great hope of our country lies in the fact, 
that we are bound to cultivate the mind and heart of 
man by the very necessities of our situation. Providence 
has placed us so, that this is as clearly our interest, 
as it is that of a tyrant to chain and cripple the nobler 
part of man. We would not lie like Spain or Italy, 
under a mental paralysis. We are not ambitious to 
reduce ourselves to the condition of those miserable wrecks 
of nations. It is enough, or at least should be enough, for 
us to look upon a giant frame, thrown prostrate and motion- 
less upon the earth, the avenues to thought cut off, and with 
none of its nerves left alive, except those of motion and 
sensation. We who witness his writhings can never be am- 
bitious to lie by his side, dead to action, and sensible only to 
suffering. Yet there are men who seem almost ready to 
consign us to a system which would inevitably render us fit 
for such companionship. ‘Though we are Christians, and 
adopt the principles of freedom inculcated in the Gospel, 
freedom not only of government, but of the heart and the 
intellect, we are often invited to depart from our standard, 
and to leave the real grounds on which we ought to place 
the foundations of public education. 

With such views as we entertain on the subject to which 
we have now devoted a few pages, we have much to encou- 
rage our hopes for the safety, happiness, and perpetuity of 
our country. Here is a career still left open to us, through 
the mercy of God, by which we may hope to secure what 
we have feared we might irretrievably lose. 
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Art. X. Own PowiricaL anp EccLESIASTICAL 
ReFroroM. 


By tHe Eprror. 


“May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where ruin must reform.” 


Tue actual condition of the world has never answered 
to the conceptions of a perfect state formed by the mind, 
nor to the aspiriugs after it cherished by the heart. By a 
just appointment of God, man is brought into being, not 
only physically and morally depraved himself, but encom- 
passed by natural and moral evils. Out of the earth have 
sprung thorns and briars, poisons and deadly damps,—out 
of the heart, tyranies, anarchies, and every species of vio- 
lence and wroug. So that, when we would find a state at 
all correspondent with that perfection of which we conceive, 
and after which we long, we must escape from the oppres- 
sive consciousness of the present, and dwell in the reminis- 
cences of Paradise or the hopes of Heaven. 

Among the ends contemplated by the Sovereign Disposer 
of all events, in permitting these evils, and casting our lot 
among them, it is oue of the most obvious, that he would 
hereby summon our powers to those vigourous efforts 
necessary to their highest improvement. He places us in 
the school of hardship and difficulty, that the faculties of 
our nature, which might otherwise lie dormant, may, under 
the spur of necessity, and the excitement of conflict, be 
exercised, strengthened, and fully developed. 

We are not, therefore, to infer from the fact, that 
natural and moral evils are permitted by God, that they are 
to be passively endured or idly deplored by us. On the 
contrary, they are to be regarded as occasions for the 
employment of our powers in surmounting and removing 
them. And although it is not to be expected, that imper- 
fections and evils will ever cease to be mingled in earthly 
things and in human works; yet much may be done to im- 
prove our condition here. The earth, once the bleak abode 
of savages, may be, and is, progressively transformed into 
the convenient and beauteous home of a refined, virtuous, 
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and happy race. So that, while the necessity for exertion 
is urgent, its rewards are ample and inspiring. By means 
of human diligence, crowned with the promised blessing of 
Heaven, the ‘harsh contrast now existing between the 
actual and the ideal state, may be gradually softened down, 
and will finally be lost sight of, in the full establishment of 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon the earth. 

It is especially true of the fundamental institutions of 
government and religion, upon which the whole fabric of 
society is reared, that they need the constant exercise of the 
best human powers for their correction and improvement. 
Partaking at first of the imperfections belonging to all 
human contrivances, they require, in order to the ends for 
which they were established, that improvements should be 
made in them, from time to time, either by additions, alte- 
rations, or omissions, as experience or a riper wisdom may 
suggest. The public good, for which alone they are in- 
tended, while it demands the conservation of their essential 
elements from age to age, demands also that they should be 
carefully adapted to the rising wants, and advancing stages 
of human society. Arrangements suited to the infancy of 
the world, are unfit for its maturity. And so, unless these 
fundamental establishments are to be continually revolution- 
ized, and institutions new from the very basis, are to be 
erected by each successive age for itself, (an alternative to be 
greatly deprecated,) they must be continually reformed. 

Besides, there is a proclivity in both civil and religious 
institutions, through the depravity of those by whom and 
for whom they are administered, to run into various abuses, 
by which they become scourges, instead of blessings. The 
evils which man has suffered, and continues to sutler, from 
the abuse of the civil and ecclesiastical powers ordained for 
his benefit, are immeasurably greater than those which 
have befallen him from any other source; and the call for 
their correction is, therefore, proportionably loud. 

These remarks are intended as a vindication of the 
proper work of reform, in its application to the great social 
establishments, in opposition to the servile endurance, the 
obstinate maintenance, or the bigoted apotheosis of their 
abuses. 'This work has its occasion in the original imper- 
fection of these secular and sacred institutions, in the obso- 
leteness into which many of their earlier provisions will 
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necessarily fall in the progress of society, and in the degene- 
racy and corruption which, as human institutions, they 
cannot be expected to escape. It has its motives in the 
genial and benevolent impulses of the human breast. It 
has its aim and standard in that blissful state which we are 
taught to hope for, and in which nothing shall hurt or 
molest. Few works can be compared in “usefulness and 
dignity, with that of modeling the plastic, social constitution, 
purging it of principles and usages, once just and salu- 
tary, but now antiquated, correcting its abuses, grafting 
upon it the results of experience, and adapting it to the wants 
of the age,—all without infringing upon its esssential powers, 

or endangering its stability. “To a wise, political or eccle- 
siastical reform, we are disposed to assign the highest place 
among all the departments of human beneficence. Indeed, 

in a state of imperfection like ours, the business of doing 
good seems of necessity to take, for the most part, the shape 
of reform. It is not, as is often ‘supposed, a work to be done 
at once, in rare emergencies, and then intermitted. It 
needs to be as incessant as are the insidious encroachments 
of corruption,—as constantly recurrent as are the changes 
which are brought along by the lapse of time. “If time of 
course alter all things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel 
shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the end ?* 
It is the intermission of the work of reform which produces, 
by and by, the necessity of revolution ; and it is therefore 
to the enemies of seasonable and needful changes, the obsti- 
nate conservatives of every abuse, that the horrours of revo- 
lution are to be charged, more than to the infatuated 
multitude who are its immediate agents and victims. 

But at the present age of the world, and especially in that 
portion of it which we inhabit, the work of reform is less in 
danger of being unduly resisted, than of being unduly pro- 
pelled. ‘There is far less occasion among us for urging the 
propriety of reform, in opposition to the friends of antiquity, 
than for urging the dangers attendant upon its abuse, in op- 
position to the friensls of change. We have less reason to 
fear that reform will proceed too tardily, than that it will be too 
much accelerated,—that it will cease in a stagnant immobility, 
than run into restless innovation. Our institutions are less 
likely to become overgrown with unmedicated abuses, 

* Bacon’s Essays,—innovations, 
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than to be fretted away and subverted by perpetual emenda- 
tions. The excess of reform—not its defect—is what we 
have to fear. 

If it is true, as we believe, that after the immediate offices 
of religion, there is no function on earth higher or more 
sacred than that of the true reformer, it follows, that after 
sacrilege, there is — more profane, than with rash and 
unbidden hands to meddle with the fundamental institutions 
of civil government and of religion. The nature and rela- 
tions of these institutions, while they reflect honour upon 
the art of reforming them, impose upon it peculiar restraints, 
and make it as difficult as it is honourable. It is in paying 
a just regard to the inherent sacredness of these institutions, 
and to the complicated relations they sustain, that true 
reform is distinguished from radicalism. 'The latter, ac- 
cording to the most general acceptation of the term, is a 
mode of proceeding with these establishments, unqualified 
by any regard to their grandeur, their complexity, their 
importance, and their countless connexions and dependen- 
cies. It goes about the correction, or more commonly 
the demolition, of these venerable fabrics, based in human 
wants, reared by human wisdom and skill, and crowned by 
the seal of Heaven, with more levity, despatch, and heed- 
lessness, than a husbandman shows in pruning his trees, 
ploughing the earth, or pulling down his barns. It tries its 
random experiments on these vital organs in the social struc- 
ture, where the least injury sends convulsive agony, if not 
instant death, through great organized masses of sentient 
being, with less tenderness and solicitude, than a humane 
surgeon would display in the most trivial operations. 

It is sometimes said, that the excellence of our institu- 
tions—their recency, and comparative uncorruptness,—re- 
move every pretext for radicalism, so that if they do not 
preclude its existence, they must disarm it of its power. 
But the security into which many persons allow themselves 
thus to be lulled, is founded on a superficial view both of the 
nature of radicalism, and of the institutions under which we 
live. Radicalism is not a reasonable spirit awakened only 
by real defects or abuses. It is a bad, fault-finding temper, 
which makes occasions for its exercise where they do not 
exist, Hence the excellencies of a public institution can no 
more secure it from radicalism, than integrity of personal 
character can prevent calumny. Were our institutions, 

Vor. I. 44 
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therefore, absolutely perfect, they would not be out of reach 
or out of danger from this self-moving and mischief-seeking 
system ;—how much less so, when, with all their sound- 
ness, they yet offer so many corruptions for its corrosive tooth 
to feed upon ! 

There is doubtless less occasion or apology for radical- 
ism, in the New World, than in the Old; but then there is 
also less to resist it, and therefore more danger to be appre- 
hended from it. ‘There is here nothing of that salutary pre- 
judice in behalf of a settled course of things,—nothing of that 
impregnable fortification of authority,—nothing of that 
mighty conservative interest, which elsewhere enable the 
powers that be to withstand the assaults made upon them. 
Every institution among us,—the State,—the Church, and 
all their departments, are laid open with unsuspecting frank- 
ness, not only to the view, but to the touch, of the whole 
nation, and move pliantly, hither and thither, with every 
blast of the popular will. And how obvious is it, that these 
honourable and commendable peculiarities of our institutions 
which render Radicalism inexcusable, may yet serve, being 
basely taken advantage of against them, to deliver them over 
as an easy conquest to this Destroyer ! 

It should not be overlooked, in estimating our exposure 
to Radicalism, that there is a yearly influx into this country 
of at least 100,000 foreign emigrants,—for the most part the 
victims of misrule, who bring with them the hostility to 
government which they have learned abroad, transfer to our 
institutions the ideas they have derived from despotic autho- 
rities, mutter sullenly in America the revolutionary cant of 
Europe, and prolong on our Jevel shores, those thunders of 
popular discontent which are rolling so terrifically over the 
distant thrones of arbitrary power. 

The leading attributes of our national character,—impa- 
tience of delay,—love of change,—ardency of enterprize,— 
impetuosity of movement and execution, easily coalesce 
with this imported element, even if they do not of themselves 
engender a similar principle. So that, although Radicalism 
may be exotic as to its native and most congenial seat, it has 
found the American soil not unfriendly, and may now be 
reckoned as indigenous. 

It thus appears, that so far from being protected against 
Radicalism by the advantages of our public institutions, 
we are on many accounts peculiarly exposed to it. Let 
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one reflect upon the attributes of this system of operation, 
its lofty pretensions, its contemptuous bearing towards other 
modes of action, its mighty machinery of excitements, 
the rapidity and energy with which it produces its results, 
the plausible simplicity of the arguments by which it is 
defended :—let him then cast a look upon the attributes of 
our national character, our prejudice against the past, and 
for the future, our love of excitement, our impatience of all 
delay, and demand for immediate effect, our far reaching and 
impetuous enterprize ;—and then glance at our institutions, 
unfortified by the common defences of power, and made de- 
pendent in their very principle upon the fluctuating dispo- 
sitions of the people :—let him consider too that our coun- 
try is yearly inundated with emigrants, in whose minds 
the idea of government is indissolubly associated with that 
of oppression :—and he must be obstinate indeed in his secu- 
rity, if he still doubts, either that Radicalism can exist here, 
or that, supposing it te exist, it is to be regarded as formida- 
ble. 

But why should we reason from probabilities, when we 
may appeal to facts? One cannot open his eyes without 
seeing unequivocal indications of a levelling and disorgan- 
izing spirit, both in the political and religious world. ‘This 
spirit is the life of many of the most powerful unions and 
combinations which exist among us. Its features stand out 
in many of our newspapers and periodicals, both secular and 
religious. It has entered many of our Colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, driving out before it those dispositions which 
become all students, especially students of divinity. It has 
crossed the track of many of our benevolent enterprizes, dis- 
turbing their counsels, dividing their friends, and putting a 
stop to the good they were doing. It has invaded even the 
hallowed precincts of the church, and enlisted many of the 
professors, and even of the ministers of the peaceful religion 
of the gospel, under its warlike banner. It is continually 
tearing away the stronger features of our established govern- 
ments,—placing new checks upon the exercise of legitimate 
authority, and displacing the old restraints upon popular 
license.* So that the times begin to answer to those predicted 
by the Israelitish seer, when “ the people should be oppressed 

* The invasion of senatorial independence on the one hand, and the gradual 


extension, in all of the States, of the right of suffrage, on the other, may serve 
as examples. 
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every one by another, and every one by his neighbour ; the 
child should behave himself proudly against the ancient, 
and the base against the honourable.”* 

But we are more immediately concerned in the manifes- 
tations of this spirit, in the religious world. From a state 
of low declension and death-like torpor, a portion of the 
Church has started into a wild, spasmodic activity, in which 
the peculiar traits of Christian enterprize will be sought in 
vain. Struck with the evils of monkish seclusion and inac- 
tivity, and bent upon action, the zealots to whom we refer 
are careless as to the mode in which their energies are 
exerted, and the objects to which they are directed. ‘To be 
doing something, is more their concern, than that what 
they do should be right,—that their motives and objects, 
their methods and plans should be consonant with religion. 
It thus happens that many efforts which are now made un- 
der the colour of religion, are directly and most strikingly at 
variance, in their whole temper, design and carriage, with 
the genius of Christianity. 


Once did Religion, in a lazy ceil, 

With empty, airy contemplation dwell ; 
And, like a block, unmoved lay ; but ours, 
As much too actiye, like a stork devours.t 


The effect thus produced by the force of recoil from the 
extreme of inertness, has been favoured by the recent preva- 
lence of certain Pelagian conceptions of religion. Many are 
taught to regard Christianity more as a preceptive system, 
claiming an external morality, than as an overture of mercy, 
affecting the inner life of disposition and feeling; and they 
accordingly make personal religion to consist more in the 
conformity of the life to the will of God, then in the feelings of 
the heart towards him. Of those entertaining such views, 
it might be expected, that they would be withdrawn by them 
from the only work appropriate to them as Christians, that 
of bringing men, through faith in Christ, to the love of God, 
and would devote themselves chiefly to the correction of the 
outward conduct and state of individuals and communities, 
—to the moral discipline and external reform of society. It 
would also be expected of them, from their views, that in 
promoting this reform they would forsake the route which 
Christianity prescribes through the heart, to the life, as being 


*Isaiah 3: 5. + Sir John Denham. 
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tedious and circuitous, and would engage in summary and 
violent procedures against the several instances of outward 
immorality. And so it is found in fact, that those who are 
known to have imbibed Pelagian sentiments most deeply, 
are the most engaged in these spurious and degenerate species 
of religious effort. 

The peculiar mode and direction of Christian activity 
here alluded to, is justly regarded as among the most threat- 
ening evils of the times. By many of those most experi- 
enced and eminent in the Christian cause, the radicalism 
of the day is esteemed more injurious to the interests and 
prospects of Christianity, than all the opposition of avowed 
infidelity. It is not, however, our object here, to describe 
the features or prognosticate the effects of this system; but 
to suggest, in contradistinction from it, some of the principles 
on which a wise and Christian reform is conducted. It 
was a happy idea of Thomas Fuller, in his Holy State, to 
describe one who is good in all the relations of life,—the 
good father, the good statesman, the good divine. In humble 
imitation of this example, we shall here endeavour to give 
some of the traits of the true or good Reformer, and to present 
some of the maxims by which he is governed. 

The assertion may seem paradoxical, and yet it may be 
justly made that the true Reformer acts, in the first case, on the 
defensive with regard to any proposed reform. He does not ac- 
cede to it of course, or presume that it is desirable, because it 
comes under the pretext of improvement. On the contrary, 
he regards it with doubt, and leaves it in suspense, until its 
necessity is made out to his satisfaction. According to the 
Scriptures, he makes his stand upon the ancient way ; 
thence he looks about, to discover what is the right way, 
and so walks in it. It was one of the favourite sayings 
of Lord Bacon, himself an ardent reformer, that “there is a 
great difference between arts and civil affairs; arts and 
sciences should be like mines, resounding on all sides with 
new works and further progress ; but it is not good to try 
experiments in states, except the necessity be urgent, and 
the utility be evident.’ ” 

In the view of the true reformer, the institutions of 
government and religion are invested with an aspect of 
sacredness and majesty ; and he feels towards them an affec- 
tionate veneration. This feeling, which has a place in 
every noble and unperverted mind, makes him quick to per- 
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ceive the excellencies, and slow and reluctant to discern the 
faults, of the civil and ecclesiastical institutions under which 
he lives. And when these faults are too obvious to be con- 
cealed, it prevents his disaffection towards them, from 
extending to the institutions themselves, in which they 
inhere. ‘This venerating love for the public institutions of 
his country, makes the thought of their subversion and 
overthrow dreadful to his mind. Revolution is a last resort 
which the philanthropist never chooses, and adopts only as 
it is forced upon him, by the unwelcome conviction of the 
incurable corruption and central rottenness of the whole 
system. In all ordinary cases, his care to preserve the essen- 
tial elements of the public constitution, is equal to his zeal to 
remove its incidental abuses. He seeks change, if at all, not 
in aliud, but in melius. In the precincts of that august 
temple, where law and religion sit enthroned, the true 
reformer proceeds not less with reverence for the place, than 
with indignant energy against its pollutions and profana- 
tions; after the example of the great Reformer, who, on 
entering the Jewish temple, overturned and drove the men 
and things by which it was desecrated, but of whom none 
but his perjured enemies could testify that he spoke against 
the temple itself. 

Whenever it is proposed to correct particular evils, the 
wise and practical reformer wishes first to know, whether 
they are any thing more than the imperfections necessarily 
belonging to all earthly things. There is a large class of 
apparent evils and disorders, such as the inequalities of 
human condition, the limitation of personal rights, the 
collision between individual freedom and social order, which 
are the occasion of perpetual uneasiness to the political 
sophister, because they are at variance with his abstract 
conceptions of a perfect state; but which are patiently 
endured by the sober and practical philanthropist, because 
he knows them to be necessary to the existence of human 
society. It is not enough, therefore, to enlist him in opposi- 
tion to any existing arrangements, that the Utopia of some 
visionary theorist is conducted without them. He is aware 
of the difference between an idea! and real republic, and 
that it is far easier to adjust the plastic and aerial elements 
of the former to fine spun theories, than the grosser and 
intractable materials of the latter. 

But allowing the evils which it is proposed to correct, to 
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be in their own nature separable from the constitution of 
human society; the true reformer next enquires, whether 
they have not, by long connexion with it, become so inter- 
laced with its fibres, and seated in its most vital parts, that 
their sudden removal might be unsafe. Much as he may 
deplore these evils, and desire their removal, he prefers, in 
such a case, to endure them for a season, rather than to 
endanger the existence of a constitution mainly good, by 
their hasty correction. A considerate benevolence leads 
him to withhold from the distempered body of the state the 
amputating knife of reform, when there is reason to fear it 
might prove the instrument of death. If, in pulling up the 
tares thickly sown over the field of the world, he must pull 
up the wheat with them, he judges it better to let them both 
grow together until the harvest. 

But again; allowing that the proposed reform is not 
only possible, but in itself considered safe, the true reformer 
enquires yet farther, “ Whether it is the reformation which 
draweth on the change, or the desire of change which pre- 
tendeth the reformation.” If the desire of change is the 
motive, he often judges it best to resist the reformation 
which is pretended, though in itself good, knowing that a 
spirit of innovation is the worst enemy of a commonwealth, 
that where it prevails every thing is insecure, and that it 
waxes stronger by every concession, until at last, being fed 
by constant indulgence and success, it becomes as insatia- 
ble, resistless and levelling as the grave. 

It is said of that great man, to whose authority we love 
to refer by his biographer, Basil Montagu, “that he 
always regarded the desire to change with great jea- 
lousy. He knew that in its worst form, it is the tool by 
which demagogues delude and mislead ; and in its best form, 
when it originates in benevolence and a love of truth, it is 
a passion by which kind intention has rushed on with such 
fearless impetuosity, and wisdom been hurried into such 
lamentable excess ; it is so nearly allied to a contempt of 
authority, and so frequently accompanied by a presumptu- 
ous confidence in private judgement, a dislike of all esta- 
blished forms, merely because they are established, and of 
the old paths merely because they are old; it has sucha 
tendency to go too far, rather than not far enough, that this 
great man, conscious of the blessings of society, and of the 
many perplexities which accompany even the most benefi- 
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cial alterations, always looked with suspicion upon the love 
of change, whether it existed in himself or in others. In 
his advice to Sir George Villers, he said, “ Merit the ad- 
monition of the wisest of men ; My son, fear God and the 
king, and meddle not with those who are given to change.” 

if after duly weighing these general considerations, he 
decides for the proposed reform, he will furthermore enquire 
whether the providential juncture for attempting it has 
fairly arrived, whether he himself is called upon by the 
relations in which he stands, to have any particular agency 
in its accomplishment, and whether he is possessed of means 
which give promise of success. Such questions, and 
many more of the same kind, which are the scorn of the 
headlong zealot, are always revolved by the true philanthro- 
pist before he applies s his hand to the work of public reform. 
While he feels equally with the most impetuous reformers, 
the impulses of pity, of indignancy, of benevolent desire, 
he does not surrender himself to their controul, but at every 
stage of his work, takes counsel of reason, which is the 
chief excellency of our nature, and without which the pas- 
sions are sure to blind and mislead us. It is his maxim, to 
use Argus’ hundred eyes, before he raises one of Briareus’ 
hundred hands. He prefers to be reproached by the over- 
zealous for too much deliberation before commencing an 
enterprize, than by and by to be reproached by the wise for 
precipitancy in an ill-advised undertaking. Nor is this 
deliberation the dictate of worldly wisdom alone. “ Which 
of you,” saith the Scripture, “intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, whether he have 
sufficient to finish it. Lest haply, after he hath laid. the 
foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that behold it 
begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth 
whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand ; or else, while 
the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an embassage, 
and desireth conditions of peace.” 

But being at length convinced of the desirableness and 
practicability of the proposed reform, in itself considered, 
and in all its relations, and of his own duty with respect 
to it, our reformer now addresses himself to his work, with 
a purpose strong and settled, in proportion to the deliberation 
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and caution with which it has been formed. And as he was 
not ashamed to make question with his judgement whether 
reformation should be at all undertaken, while it was de- 
cided upon by others as soon as proposed ; so neither is he 
now ashamed to enquire, by what means it can best be 
accomplished, while others are rushing blindly to the exe- 
cution of their purposes. 

Sorruptions and abuses in public institutions have their 
origin in the depraved dispositions of the human heart. 'To 
pride, ambition, the lust of power or pleasure, may they all 
be traced. 'To assail them is, therefore, to provoke an 
explosion of human passion. The business of correcting 
them is not like that of the husbandman who breaks up the 
inert clods, or like that of the potter who moulds the unre- 
sisting clay. It is more like that of the philosopher, who 
draws lightning from the clouds, or bursts open the door 
where the powers of nature are held confined. ‘The pas- 
sions, from which public vices and legalized immoralities 
have sprung, and in whose fertile soil they have often grown 
to an overshadowing greatness, will be enlisted in their 
defence, and prove as a flaming sword, turning every way, 
to guard them from assault. 

This is borne in mind by the true Reformer in computing 
the difficulties of his task ; and his knowledge of the deriva- 
tion of public evils from the depravity of our nature, is at 
the foundation of a maxim by which he is always governed 
in his efforts, and in the observance of which he is most 
widely distinguished from the whole tribe of radical innova- 
tors and revolutionists. 'The maxim is this, to begin his 
efforts, and employ them chiefly, in correcting the dispositions 
in which the particular evil to be removed has originated, 
rather than in a direct attack upon the evil itself. ‘To one 
of the least reflection it must be obvious, that even were it 
possible for a particular evil to be removed, while the dispo- 
sitions or principles in which it originated, remained un- 
changed, it would be of no avail; since similar evils must 
soon be produced by the same causes. Well was it said by 
Lord Bacon, that “he who in the cure of politic or natural 
disorders shall rest himself contented with second causes, 
without setting forth in diligent travel to search for the 
original source of the evil, doth resemble the slothful hus- 
bandman, who moweth down the heads of noisome weeds, 

Vou. Il. A5 
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when he should carefully pull up the roots; and the work 
shall ever be to do again.” 

But even this superficial and outward reform cannot be 
anticipated from a direct attack upon a public abuse or dis- 
order, except by resort to forceful means, and in those rare 
instances in which the friends of virtue are able numerically 
and physically to overmaster its enemies. Will a proud and 
ambitious man, remaining such, quietly behold the prostra- 
tion of a system to which he owes his rank and his honours? 
Is it to be expected that an avaricious man, remaining such, 
will peaceably submit to encroachments upon a business 
from which he derives his wealth? Will the lover of plea- 
sure calmly allow the lovers of righteousness to interfere 
with those customs and arrangements which bring them 
their dear indulgences? Or rather is it not inevitable, that 
all the ferocity of the selfish passions will be roused against 
those who assail the corruptions in which they find their 
gratification? And now, upon what can the reformer of 
public abuses rely, except upon a physical force, superiour to 
that which can be commanded in their defence, and which 
has rarely in this world been at the bidding of virtue? 
Shall he trust to the dictates of reason, the convictions of 
right, the voice of conscience ? But these are drowned in the 
tumult of the excited passions. The objects which have 
been cherished by wicked men, and in which their passions 
have found indulgence, can be removed, now that opposition 
has been excited, only by the same means which would be 
necessary to wrench its prey from a voracious tiger. 

And if the direct attack thus made be fruitless, as may 
be expected, how manifestly must it tend to establish the 
evils against which it was directed upon a deeper basis, to 
concentrate the forces, and strengthen the attachment of their 
adherents, and thus make their removal almost hopeless ? 
And to what peril of personal destruction do those expose 
themselves, who thus awake the angry elements of the 
human breast, and then rush within their cruel and unspar- 
ing sweep? How many, alas! have fallen victims to this 
mistaken method of reform, whom a better judgement might 
have saved to the cause of truth and virtue ! 

A view of these difficulties and dangers prevents in most 
cases the true reformer from engaging in violent aggres- 
sion upon the corruptions or abuses of public institutions, 
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and puts him upon a method less exciting, but more effec- 
tive. Believing with Thomas Fuller, “that men, contrary 
to iron, are worse to be wrought upon when hot, and are far 
more tractable in cold bloeod,”* he shuns the vulgar policy of 
producing public excitements, in order to reform. And if, 
through these excitements, the passions of men are now in 
spring tide, he waits uniil ebbing-water before he crosses 
them. If by the lash of opposition the friends of abuse have 
been united, he tries by gentleness and concession to relax 
the band of ‘union, knowing that when the faggot is untied, 
its several sticks may be broken, while they may defy his 
efforts, as long as they are bound together. Abstaining, 
therefore, on these grounds from violent and irritating ope- 
rations, as directly injurious to his cause, he seeks, even with 
reference to particular reform, to multiply and strengthen all 
those general influences of example, law, education, arts, and 
religion, by which the moral dispositions of mankind are 
regulated and improved. It is in plying these general influ- 
ences more diligently,and bringing them to bear more directly 
and powerfully upon the public mind, that he expects to 
gain his object, and not by suspending them, or substituting 
for them an artificial machinery of reform. Here is the 
point at which even the political reformer discovers his 
dependence upon religion. In attempting to correct those 
dispositions which he sees to be the source of public evils, 
and to promote those principles and feelings which he knows 
must precede every change for the better in public institu- 
tions, and furnish the basis of social order and happiness, he 
presently finds that he has undertaken a task which surpasses 
human power, and that, in order to its accomplishment, he 
must call to his aid, those powers of religion by which alone 
the hearts of men are radically changed. 

In proportion as the reformer understands his mission, 
and has just conceptions of what is involved in public 
reform, does he repose on the Christian religion as the 
grand instrument of effecting it. On taking a general sur- 
vey of the history of the world, he perceives, that during the 
whole ante-Christian period, the cause of righteousness, in 
spite of the efforts of its friends, was uniformly and rapidly 
retrograde, and was becoming, age by age, more desperate, 
until desponding philanthropy was at length inspirited by 
Christian , motives, enlightened by Christian wisdom, and 

* Fuller's Holy State, Camb. Edit. p. 2. 
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armed with the power of Christian doctrine. The intro- 
duction of the New dispensation, he perceives to have been 
a crisis in the moral history of the world, from which time 
forward the cause of truth and righteousness has been as 
steadily progressive, as before it was retrograde. In this 
divine religion, then,—in its inherent energies, and in the 
succours provided for it from the infinite resources of its 
Author,—he recognizes the grand remedy for the disorders 
of the world, and the grand instrument of universal reform. 

The noiseless simplicity of the agency of the gospel, 
causes it to be overlooked, often despised, by men of worldly 
principles, who are easily imposed upon by the ostentatious 
pretensions and movements of a secular philanthropy. But 
it is from the gospel, that the true reformer derives the inter- 
nal spring, the external motive, and the rules and methods 
of all which he does. ‘Thence he has drawn the grace of 
charity, by which he is sweetly, though powerfully impelled 
to every good work, and without which the most unwearied 
efforts, the most costly sacrifices, the most splendid services 
for the public good, are inherently worthless. It is not 
from the love of power or of glory, that he serves his country, 
those inconstant principles ! which consign the false patriot, 
disappointed of his personal ends, to inactivity in the cause 
he had espoused, if not to hostility against it. These 
earthly passions have been supplanted in his heart by 
principles purer and more enduring. As he has contem- 
plated the tenderness and intensity of the divine love, 
manifested in the gift of Christ, a new flame has been kin- 
dled in his soul, by which the chains of selfishness have 
been dissolved. He now yields himself to be the servant of 
God in the cause of righteousness. And having consecra- 
ted himself to this service from the most disinterested 
impulses, he continues patiently in well-doing, through dis- 
couragements and reverses, which would prove fatal to an 
earth-born philanthropy. 

k'rom the Gospel, too, does the reformer derive the chief 
external motives for his efforts. It is thence alone that he 
learns to believe in the possibility and certainty of the complete 
redemption of man. In the pangs and throbs of a travail- 
ing creation, he is taught by the gospel to see, not the 
symptoms of its dissolution, but the harbingers of a fairer 
world. 'This coming state of happiness, is presented dis- 
tinctly to his view. He is taught that it is decreed by an 
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eternal purpose of God, and by him pledged to Christ in 
an eternal covenant, and that the energies of Almighty 
power are enlisted for its accomplishment. Knowing, there- 
fore, that his labours are not expended upon a failing or 
doubtful cause, he girds up the lois of his mind, and under 
the inspirations of hope, does with his might whatsoever 
his hand finds to do. 

But while the Gospel reveals this grand consummation, 
it also furnishes the means by which it is to be brought 
about. Passing by the outward forms of evil, which it 
regards only as the outbreakings of internal distemper, it 
applies its remedy to the seat of the disease, the dispositions 
of the heart, anticipating that if health be restored there, it 
will return to the whole body. Aware of the indomitable 
resistance, by which the heart is able to hold out against 
opposition, it avoids, while seeking its conquest, any direct 
and violent hostility. But recognizing in it a principle of 
generosity,—a susceptibility of bei ng moved by kindness,— 

a sentiment of gratitude,—as among the most powerful, 
though latent springs of its action; it makes its appeal to 
these. To a race revolted from God, standing in dark and 
sullen defiance against him, and expecting to be transfixed 
with the bolts of his wrath, the Gospel shows the portals of 
heaven opening, the Son of God appearing, not in terrour, 
but in love,—not to condemn, but to save,—heralded by the 
shout of peace and good will ,—approaching with the olive 
branch of reconciliation, in meek and humble guise, with a 
countenance of benignity, and words of peace, and at last 
laying down his life for the sins of the world. By this won- 
derful exhibition, it gains the hearts of men to God. Its 
conquering power is in its love. By the affecting display 
which it makes of the divine mercy, it captivates the feel- 
ings, and through them possesses itself of the whole man 
for the service of God. It thus casts its purifying salt into 
the deep fountains of life, knowing that the issues will then 
be pure. It lays its axe at the root tof the tree of evil, instead 
of lopping off its limbs. Not satisfied with destroying the 
pestilent offspring of sin, the Gospel strikes a deadly “dart 
into the prolific womb from whence they proceed. In short, 
it aims to reform the world, by destroying the seminal prinei- 
ple of evil in the human heart, and by implanting there, in 
its place, a principle of universal obedience to the will of God. 
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It has been often said of late years, that some of the evils 
in our social state have become so enormous, as wholly to 
surpass the corrective power of Christianity, and must be 
swept off by some destroying agency, before the Gospel can 
be introduced into the districts which they have occupied. 
Those who have adopted this notion, have accordingly 
withheld their support from institutions whose direct object 
was the dissemination of religious knowledge in these 
districts, and have given their countenance to those exclu- 
sively whose object has been to effect reform by exciting 
discussion and passion, and the other means upon which 
they place such confident reliance. With regard to this 
preposterous doctrine, it is hard to say, whether it betrays 
greater ignorance of human nature itself, and the way in 
which it is to be affected, or of the design, the tendency, 
and real efficacy of, Christianity in its relation to the evils 
of the world. Let those who hold this unchristian senti- 
ment be enquired of, whether by their own acknowledgment 
the evils at which they launch their flaming, but powerless 
bolts, have not had their origin in the depraved dispositions 
of the human heart; whether therefore they can be effectu- 
ally and finally suppressed except by the correction of these 
dispositions ; and whether they have the presumption to 
pretend, that these dispositions of the heart can be better 
overcome and changed, by their scheme of terrific excite- 
ment and disgusting repellancy, unsanctioned and unblest 
of Heaven, than by that system of blended majesty and con- 
descension, grace and truth, which came by Jesus Christ, 
and is evermore attended and made effectual by his promised 
Spirit ! 

It is then upon the Christian religion, that the true re- 
former reposes. From its silent and noiseless agency he 
confidently anticipates the grandest results. He remembers 
that Christ did not cry, nor lift up his voice in the streets ; 
and yet he “brought forth judgement unto victory ;”—that 
the Gospel was whispered to us in a still voice, from Mount 
Zion, and yet that its sound went quickly through all the 
earth ;—that it came down upon the world gently and 
softly, like the dew on Gideon’s fleece, and yet quickly per- 
vaded it with its refreshing influence. When he would 
convince men of errour, he accordingly first pours the sweet 
balm of love upon their heads, and thus convinces them 
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sooner than by the clearest light of truth, dispensed with 
passion, sourness and severity; as the soft billow sooner 
breaks the flint, than the hardest marble.” 

These views of the true reformer respecting the nature 
of his work repress the visionary expectation of sudden and 
immediate change, and lead him even to prefer, that im- 
provement should be made gradually. As it is first of all 
in the dispositions of individual minds towards an existin 
evil, that a change is to be produced, and as these altere 
dispositions must then be united into an effective public 
sentiment ; it is obvious, from the known laws of human 
feeling, that a deep-going, thorough reform must be the work 
of time. It is not to be “expected, that those whose interests 
are connected with an existing abuse, will be able to discern 
its evil, as readily as those who view it abstractly and from 
a distance. Who does not know, however invincible truth 
may be, that it takes time for it to make its way, through 
the legions of prejudice to the throne of the mind! 

That tender sense of justice too, which distinguishes 
the true reformer from the radical revolutionist, leads him 
to seek the general good with the least possible ‘sacrifice of 
private rights, and therefore to allow time for the escape of 
those most nearly interested in the devoted system, and who 
would be overwhelmed with ruin, should its subversion be 
immediate. ‘The annals of tyrany do not afford examples 
of more outrageous violation of private rights, than have 
been often perpetrated by the heartless instigators of imme- 
diate reform. In the French revolution, the fortunes and 
happiness of whole classes of society which might have 
been protected in a gradual reform, were wantonly sacrificed, 
through the rapidity with which the new order of things 
was introduced.t ‘The cause of the Reformation too, was 
disgraced in many countries of Europe, by its turning un- 
provided upon the world, whole orders of ecclesiastics, whose 
personal rights might have been secured, had the zeal of the 
Protestants been less impatient, and their general benevo- 
lence been better attempered with a sense of particular 
justice.t 

Should it be said, that public reform cannot advance 
except by the infringement of private rights, this is true only 


* See Cudworth’s Sermon on the Knowledge of Christ, Henry's ed. p. 112. 
t Burke’s Reflections. 
+ See Hume, Lingard, and other historians of the Reformation. 
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when the reform is driven forward too rapidly. The system 
of feudal vassalage under which the whole of Europe formerly 
groaned, was removed in a manner perfectly consistent with 
the interests of the master, of the country, and of the serf.*— 
The Prussian Government at the present moment, by the 
energetic, but gradual reform which it is prosecuting, affords 
a signal demonstration of the possibility of effecting the most 
important changes, without trampling on individual inte- 
rests.t History is replete with evidence respecting the 
advantages of gradual improvements, and the evils inevita- 
ble upon reform, however desirable in itself, when hastily 
accomplished. With this evidence the judgements of the 
most enlightened statesmen and divines have always concur- 
red. It is admirably said by Bodin, an eminent French 
lawyer of the sixteenth century, “that in the government of 
a well ordered state, we ought to imitate the Great God of 
Nature, who in all things proceedeth easily and by little and 
little ;—who of a little seed causeth to grow a tree, for height 
and greatness right admirable, and yet for all that insensibly ; 
and still by means conjoining the extremities of nature, as 
by putting the spring between the winter and summer, and 
autumn betwixt summer and winter, moderating the extremi- 
ties of the seasons with the self-same wisdom which it useth 
in all other things, and that in such sort, that no violent force 
therein appeareth.”{ The same opinion was illustrated by 
Bacon in a still more beautiful.comparison ;—the reform of 
a corrupt state, he said, should be, “like the continual run- 
ning of a living spring into stagnant waters.” And Burke, 
with his characteristic energy, says, “If cireumspection and 
caution are a part of wisdom when we work only on inani- 
mate matter; surely they become a part of duty too, when 
the subject of our demolition and construction, Is not brick 
and mortar, but sentient beings, by the sudden alteration of 
whose state, condition, and habits, multitudes may be ren- 
dered miserable.” 


* See an interesting account of this by C. L. de Sismondi, one of the first 
historians of the age, published in the London New Monthly Magazine of 
July. ‘“ When our ancestors enfranchized their slaves,” says Sismondi, ‘‘ they 
did not displace them, they did not cast them on an unknown futurity, 7 
did not demand from them combinations of prudence and foresight for which 
they were wholly unprepared.” 

+ Vide Foreign Quarterly Review for December, 1834, p. 226. 

t De La Republique, Book IV. Chap. III. as quoted by Dugald Stewart, 
Hist. of Philos. 
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Such are some of the principles by which the true reform- 
er is governed. Let us imagine him placed in our cireum- 
stances. What course would he pursue in reference to 
American institutions in the nineteenth century? Without 
concerning himself to enquire what institutions he should 
prefer, were they now to be for the first time introduced, 
he would take his stand upon those already existing, and 
enquire how these might be made to contribute most to the 
public weal. In the spirit of the noble maxim, Spartam 
nactus es, hanc exorna, he would give himself to the service 
of the country that had given him birth. Casting his e 
around he would see order, peace and plenty reignin 
through all our borders,—knowledge diffused through all 
classes of society,—and the spirit of religion more and 
more prevailing, bidding the wealth of the nation to flow in 
channels of beneficence, sanctifying learning to its proper 
ends, and suspending the hum of industry for the hallowed 
repose of the Sabbath day. As he witnessed these effects, he 
could not forbear to love and venerate the civil and religious 
institutions, from which they proceed, and to count himself 
happy in being an American. As to the essential and original 
elements of these institutions, he would jealously watch and 
guard them, and labour to transmit them unimpaired and 
unaltered. He would not however, be opposed to their 
being improved, but would be ready to supply their deficien- 
cies and correct their abuses. In undertaking this work 
of reform, he would be impelled, not by visionary theories, not 
by sour malignity, not by the love of change, but by the 
motions of a heaven-born charity. In prosecuting it he 
would appeal, not to passion and prejudice, but to reason 
and conscience. He would employ, not forceful, ostentatious, 
violent, and irritating means, but gentle, silent, conciliatory 
and persuasive influences, above all, the influences of religion. 
He would evince, not a childish and fevered impatience for 
immediate results, regardless alike of public faith and private 
rights ; but a manly composure, a serene confidence in the 
ultimate prevalence of right over wrong, and scrupulous 
justice as to the means by which his ends are pursued. 
With a benevolence unabated by reverses, surviving lon 
the boastful zeal by which it might be for a season mo Ree 4 
he would proceed in a well-sustained progress, watching the 
effect of every change, compensating for advantages lost, 
reconciling the new with the old, until he should at length 

Vor. Il. 46 
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see the most important improvements effected in a manner 
almost unobserved. 

Reform conducted on these principles, is our true interest 
and only safety. If through our indifference, obstinacy, or 
excessive fear of change, our institutions should exist awhile 
unreformed, they would become incurably corrupt, and 
inevitably fall, or be overthrown. If on the other hand, 
they should be surrendered to the power of a wild, theorizing, 
stormy, reckless, unsparing radicalism, their destruction 
would be equally certain, and more immediate and dreadful. 
But if they may be subjected to a vigorous, though temperate 
reform, equally interested to preserve, as to amend, they 
may not only be perpetuated, but improved to an excellence 
as yet hardly conceived of. 

Let reform, therefore, on the principles here described, 
be zealously prosecuted ; but let it be carefully distinguished 
from its counterfeits : 


False peu, till it gain its end, 
Is as the true in many semblances. 

Like that it takes upon it to reform 

Oppressive judgements and injurious laws, 

That bear too hard upon the common weal ; 

Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep _ 

Over the country’s wrongs; and by this face 

Of seeming zeal and pe 9! 

It wins those hearts for which its bait is thrown :— 
But when its end is gained, ’tis flattering, cruel, 
Pompous, and full p | sound, and pans rage ; 

Of faith neglectful; heaping wrong on wrong ; 
Ambitious, selfish ;—while the true is calm, 

Firm, persevering, more in act than show. 

















